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Use Old Dutch anc Guard You! utensils with 


Flealth{ul Cleanliness 


an important rule in good Cooking 


qe 


The Symbol of Healthful Cleanliness 


So safe is Old Dutch Cleanser that you may confidently use it to clean your colored cooking utensils 
as well as those of aluminum, white enamel, glass and earthenware. A clean, sweet, wholesome utensil 
is the first essential in good cooking. Use Old Dutch and keep your utensils healthfully clean. It pre- 
serves their beauty and you will be delighted with their bright, sparkling appearance. 


Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness because it removes the invisible impurities, as well as grease and 
tenacious food particles. Clean the percolator, tea and coffee pot regularly with Old Dutch; it removes 
stains and keeps utensils wholesomely clean. This assures a more delicious beverage. 


Old Dutch is distinctive in quality and character. There is nothing else like it. To the eye H 
a fine powder, through the microscope you see thousands of flaky, flat-shaped particles. : Old Duteh 
\ This drawing of a highly magnified particle shows how they work. A clean sweep ‘leanset 
a: without marring. This explains why Old Dutch preserves the beauty of fine Sees 
surfaces. These particles possess a natural detergent quality and by a process 
similar to “adsorption” take up and carry away the invisible and often dangerous impu- 
tities, assuring Healthful Cleanliness. Old Dutch doesn’t scratch—doesn’t harm the hands, 
ay Old Dutch contains no harsh, scratchy grit. This drawing of a highly magnified 
CRY gritty particle shows how grit scratches and mars surfaces. Scratches are catch-alls 
for dirt and impurities. Avoid harsh, scratchy grit. 
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Model Seven-twenty-six. Victor Elec- 
trola Radiola. Electrola reproduces rec- 
ords electrically, with volume that 
can be regulated. Radiola is the neu 
RCA 18. All-electric. (Alternating 
current.) No batteries. List price, $425. 


Here is RCA’s newest, Radiola 18—an improve- 
ment on the most popular of. all radios, Radiola 17. 
Ir is combined in the same beautiful cabinet with 
Victor’s latest Electrola—the instrument that re- 
produces record-music electrically, with volume that 
may be regulated from an ethereal whisper to enough 
to fill the largest room. 


Both Electrola and Radiola operate from the elec- 
tric-light socket. (Alternating current.) No batteries 
required. A switch changes instantly from radio to 
records. Radiola 18 is a six-tube, tuned-radio-fre- 
quency receiver. Single-dial tuning, and unusually 
selective. Tiny electric light over station-selector. 
Latest cone-type reproducer and short horn. Out- 
side-antenna operation. Tones are clear, mellow, 


lifelike . 


. as true as the original. 


ou're probably considering 
an all-electric radio 





Wall-type cabinet in early. English style, finished 
in walnut veneer. Four rich-looking record-albums 
of buckram, with backs of genuine leather, brightly 
colored. A concealed compartment-lamp that oper- 
ates automatically. Fixed top, with two doors open- 
ing in front and folding back flush with sides. Visit 
your nearest Victor dealer and ask to see Model 
Seven-twenty-six. It will be a treat to eye and ear 


alike. Other Victor models, $35 to $1550, list price. 


ictor 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





Electrola Radtola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Everybody a a Mystery Story 


A» next month we shall begin one that will set your curiosity tingling from the very first page. The 
story of a girl alone in a great city, masquerading under an assumed name, because her own name, 
somehow, seemed dangerous. A girl who found herself surrounded by a riddle—of which apparently she 
was the answer. A girl who found even her life and her love threatened by the strangeness that encircled 
her. And itis by an author unexcelled in combining a real flesh-and-blood girl and a rattling good story— 


HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 
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The curing 
with 





Tis is carving a wonderful, 
baked Star Ham. Supporting it are 
a heaping dish of roast sweet pota- 
toes, a baked corn pudding, green 
peppers stuffed with rice. Celery, 
jelly, olives, hot rolls, fragrant coffee, 
a marvelous dessert, candies. What a 
wonderful meal—just to think about 
it sets appetites dancing. 

This scene, in varied circumstance, 
in varied degree of affluence, but in 
the same joyous spirit that comes 
with eating good food, well cooked, 
is what prompts Armour in the cur- 
ing of every Star Ham. 

Your table, your taste, your prefer- 
ence, your satisfaction—these are the 
standards that set Star Ham quality. 
And how does Armour know what 
pleases you? What you tell your retail 
meat dealer. What domestic economy 
lecturers, writers, editors, learn from 
Thousands of letters 
All these come to 


their contacts. 
from housewives. 
our domestic science staff. And these 
folk, through the medium of the 


STAR HAM—the utmost in 


tender, young pork cured 
by a matchless process 






of every Star Ham 1s done 


your tale in a 














Armour Kitchen, pass the word along 
to every department that contributes 
anything to the preparation, curing, 
smoking, distributing of Star Hams. 


Your own kitchen is not any closer 
to your own table than is the Armour 
Kitchen in spirit and in fact. And in 
turn, it is 
Armour's. 


your representat ive at 


Meat is the most necessary item in 
the daily diet. America appreciates 
this and consumes enormous quanti- 
ties. To fill its daily order unfailingly, 
promptly, economically, requires 





STAR 


HAM 
u ith poac hed Ces 


HASH 





the profitable employment of enor- 
mous Capital. Only a completely 


efficient organization, finding uses and 


markets for innumerable by-products, 
this need at reasonable 


can meet 


consumer costs. 

For sixty years Armoui aad Com- 
pany have been building a smoothly 
working manufacturirg aad distrib- 
uting machine; developing methods 
to safeguard the food supply of the 
nation; perfecting the Armour Stand- 
ard—"‘The name Armour on a food 
product is an assurance of quality.”’ 
Armouz and Company, Chicago. 

- 


a > Send the coupon for a free 

fa copy of ‘60 Ways To SERVE 
| Ham,"” the famous recipe 
“ book prepared by the 


Armour Kitchen. 





a Dept. &-A, Div. Food Economics 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A 
Please send me Free Recipe Book, ‘60 Ways to Serve Ham.” 
Name - — ™ 
Address . — —_ 
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When 
Is Frank Crane if 


Commencement? 


FEW years ago we asked Dr. 
he would 
write for Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING a Commencement Prayer 
to be published in the September issue. “But,’’ objected 
Dr. Crane, ‘Commencement comes in June, or at least 
“Not 
the Commencement we have in mind,” we replied. “It 
is useless to offer a prayer for the school-day guidance of 


those whose school days are past. It is the days to come 


at the end of the school year, not its beginning.” 


in which we are interested, and in September the stu- 
dent turns to his books, the graduate to his task. Then 
is the time when both are most in need of guidance 

that both may choose aright and have courage to do the 
right.” 
us one of the most inspiring things that evercame from his 


versatile and prolific pen. We were, and are, proud of it. 
WE ARE interested in careers—in the right kind of 

careers. In the nearly two million homes where 
Goop HousEKEEPING is read, there must be at least that 


many boys and girls, young men and women, who are 
thinking about what they will do and how they will do it. 


“T see,”’ said the good Doctor, and he wrote for 


For their sake we are constantly seeking opportunities to 
that will 
inspire them, bring to balance a wavering mind and pur- 


say something—here a word and there a word 


pose. Sometimes this can best be done by removing the 
mask from a theory that is glittering but false; some- 


times by pointing out a well-trodden road that the 
world has long found safe and satisfactory. 

Words to a N ADDITION to the things prepared 
Graduating especially for us, we like to glean from 


Class things that were given to a favored 
few lines of wide import that deserve 
The best have found this 


month was this message to the senior class by the presi- 


a wider audience. that we 


dent of a middle-western university: 


be one of 
to the su- 
Trustees and Faculty join me in 


May it 


dedicat yn 


*™TSHIS is your day of graduation. 

high resolve and intelligent 
preme tasks of life. 
heartiest congratulations and in every good wish for each 
of you. Your Alma Mater has ever aimed to cherish in 
you ideals of life and conduct that embody the spirit and 
purpose of the Lord Christ. We | to build 
your deepest convictions on the eternal reality of God. 


ave sought 


Our purpose has been to train you in spiritual insight and 
moral discernment as well as in sound logic and clear 
analysis. While we have kept in mind that efficiency in 
a given career is indispensable, we have not forgotten 
that self-mastery is a perpetual necessity for excellence 
in character. 

yn and will, 


“Do not close your books. Cultivate reas« 


conscience and imagination so that they may reflect the 
wealth of the past and contribute immeasurable riches to 
the present. Love truth and honor better than you love 
life. threshold of 


dedicate your trained mind, 


future 


Standing on the your career, 
vour cultivated soul, your 
whole personality to the splendid ideal of a world that 
will embody the Cross of Christ in all its processes and 
all its institutions. Our earnest prayer for every one of 
yur life will be found, 


shibboleths or 


you is that the supreme impulse of y: 
not in instinct or emotion, not in ar 
4 


cient 


COLLEGE-and AFTER 






traditional standards, but in a vivid and immediate ex- 
perience of God through Christ. 

“We bid you Godspeed. Opportunities are great: 
responsibilities will be heavy; the demands of life ar 
rigorous; self-denial and self-sacrifice are the path t 
Ideals of the widest human good will chal- 
Self- 
ishness and love still clash in deadly strife. Accept your 


perfection. 
lenge you to heroic effort and dauntless courage. 


task. Excel in all you do. Consecrate knowledge, will, 
and personality, not only to success in your chosen busi- 
ness in life, but also to the diffusion of the highest moral 
and spiritual values. May you achieve a career worthy 
the commendation of the Divine Savior.” 


Disagreeing 
With 
Mr. Rockefeller 


FEW months ago we quoted 
with approval from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s address 
on Character. Recently he 

delivered another address with parts of which we de- 

cidedly disagree. He said that large numbers of boys and 
girls who rush off to the colleges would in all probability 
make more of their lives if they went into some useful 
occupation in their home towns. Ina sense, this is true, 
but when he bases his argument, as he does in part, on 
the fact that in college one may “become dissatisfied with 
the circumstances and environment in which one’s lot is 
cast and in which one is fitted by natural endowment to 
live,” he is on shaky ground. Is it not a major aim of edu- 
cation to make one dissatisfied with less than the best? 


to equip one to change one’s circumstances, and adapt 


Place against Mr. Rocke- 
disc uraging words these 


Mr. Arthur E. 


oneself to a new en\ ir mment? 


feller’s from one of our great 


college presidents, Morgan: 


Power Is Ks HE total energies of young people 
Within may be greatly increased by well- 
You 


directed effort. 
dition achieved in youth is a life- 
long resource. Strong character comes when young peo- 


ple consistently 


Fine physical con- 


throw themselves into situations of 
difficulty and hardship, both physical and mental, and 
develop habits of mastery. An experience tragic in its 
difficulty, if frequently repeated, may come to have the 
This fact, 


that the total energy of one’s individual life can be in- 


zest of desirable and interesting adventure. 


creased, that repugnant or impossible undertakings may 
become endurable, and even interesting, that a man can 


life, and be at home o: 


1 


actually change the caliber of hi 
the new plane, isoneof the great truths of humanexistence.”’ 

Dissatisfaction with one’s lot is the lever with which 
handicaps may be lifted, the motive power with which 
horizons may be pushed back, the food on which both 
] 


mind and soul undreamed-of dimension 


may grow to 
reaching even unto the infinite. Few are the dissatisfied 
boys and girls who are not in some measure benefited 


by contact with education, with culture and refinement 
Many a boy has gone to college and never thereaftet 
been interested in “‘making more of his life,” in the sens« 
the 
things unseen has appealed to him more. 


richness 0 
The boy or 


t 


girl who is spoiled by going to college is probably not 


of accumulating mere things, because 


worth keeping at home. 


Wituiam Freperick BicEeLow, EpitTor 
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SV HEKINAH 


By 
Elizabeth Badley Read 


Wi! {O can be lonely on a hill 
If it is Heaven's window-sill, 
And clouds are hung with lovely grace 
To veil the shining of God's face? 

I see the flaming cherubim, 

| hear the song of seraphim; 

They dare not lift their eyes to see— 
But God has shown Himself to me 


Of Modern Youth 
And 
Its Search For 


Treasure 


By 
MARGARET 


WIDDEMER 


ROM the time she was a bab 
Janet Dorrance’s curled pink hand 
clutched confidently at all bright- 
ness. A silver spoon-—a st! ind of 
tinsel on the ‘Chduee tree—a 
candle—she reached out, a little bunch of 
happily expectant aliveness, toward light 
always; toward sparklingness. It was onl] 
reaching to like, they said of 
fondly For there was brightness in 
ringed golden hair, in her big, 
hazel eves, in the feel and sound 
even then 
And it was still so when she was older, 
playing in their big, green, elm-shaded 
yard with the smaller Thelma, and pres 
ently with the babies younger yet 
who lean across the white 
would pick her out to watch 
rosv, shouting group 
ways prettier in her dark 
the oldest, 
shone 


like 
her 
shining, 
of her 


People 


among 
Thelma Was il 
. elfin Will, 
was cleverer, but Janet Janet 
And she mothered the little 
The two things don’t sound as if they 
belonged together, but they did in Janet 
Not fusing; the two attributes strove 
sometimes Not always Most of the 
time the vivid story thing she m 
out of evervday living was a i 
ily open for 

Abby 


never! 


way. 


out 


ones 


book ade 
airyv-li le book 
as well, held lovit 
and Lou 

Perhaps a light 
brighter than i 
not realize that 


small Ji 
and Baby 
knows 
ts surroundings 
people near her cy 
from her shiningness. When Dr 
son next door waved to her, calli 
of his friendly greetings that 
borhood children 
little 
worthy even the: 
trotted over to lead 
school, she 
lowing 


Hutchi 
ng out one 
neigh 


\ he n } 


all the 
looked for; o1 


David, as adv a 


} 


son, id trust 
riv father, 
the vounger Janet to 
thought, then or in fol 
vears, that h strong and 


people could be made ga happier by 


> nevel 
suc wise 


Ver OF 


lighted 


her, 


pi ket fence 


the 


rtd 


Sing 


herauraol happiness. 

Espe cially not 
David. Because 
though she had an 
older brother of her 
own, David Hutchin 
son brought Janet up, 
vou might say He 
the 
mar 
apt to be, sturdy, depend 
able, and a little to laving down the 
law to Janet Perhaps the more that 
always laughed and never seemed to mind. 
She belonged to him to lay law down to, 
and accepted the fact. He was 
to her, — - | ap \ vhi it to do. 

He ha ht h; ick 


“bh e eyes wide 


steady, as 
children of late 


ried fathers are 


was 


given 


she 


very good 
. brushed smooth, 
apart, and his 
and his hands were 
He wa spoken, and you felt 
would always take care of everything 
He seemed as much of an everlasting fact 
to Janet as the white house she lived in 
He had never been far from her Phe 
State University’s medical school was 


steady 
and his shoulders 
Ss slow 


eerean ee 
strong 


he 


near en 


ough 





sO 


from his home; a 


in his little 


\s Janet 


pink-cheeked, 
went out with other boys, 
while 
were nights when his school work ¢ 
David 


in a 


leadership 


car 


crew 1 
grew 1 


with 


that 


he could attend 


n hour’s drive each \ 


ip, slim and 


sometimes, of 


oth 


hi 


laughing i 
course, 
and David o1 
And the 


yr Sce 


er girls 


id an adoring 


of Bov Scouts whom he never failed, for 


his scanty 


leisure 


al 


id 


medical stucic 


when these kept him from Janet’s ¢ 


times. 


Denton was a little 


town wher 


tradition of many boy-and-girl parties 


still kept up. 


But she 


lov ed, 


And J 


too, 


anet loved partie 
the nights whe 


trov 


t 


l 


dad 








the family sat all over their wide, old 
lashioned porch. She on the top step, near 
t big pillar; Mother in the rocker by the 
door, with Abby on her lap = iuse it was 
near the hour for bedtime; Father, thin 
and — a little stooped, kindly, over 
at the end, where Mother had a table and 
a porch-light in case he wanted to read. 
Father liked reading out little scraps from 
books or papers. The others would be 
scattered about, talking or singing, en- 
joying the outdoors. Thelma, slim and 
dark and shining-eyed, like some little, 
quick bird, would flit about, chattering 
of the things she was going to do to her 
room with bright paint; or some wonderful 


>) Marr foyer - 


for liv- 
Chelma loved 


new magazine arrangement 
ing room or kitchen. 
doing things to houses. 
This night Janet was on the top 
step, leaning against the left-hand 
pillar, Thelma and her big scrap- 
book close by her. Thelma’s little 
head with its loose, fine hair was 
bent over her latest grouping of 
furniture fora room. But Janet was 
not looking at anything that any one 
could see. Her wide, gray-hazel 
eyes were staring at the arc-light 
just visible at the end of the drive, 
along the trees that lined the main 
street. They had been more 
once, the Dorrances, in Grandfather Dor- 
rance’s day, and the drive was a memento 
of carriages and carriage-horses. 

“It’s like a moon,” Janet said sud- 
denly, ‘‘or a pearl. It’s— 

Thelma laughed at her lovingly, as her 
family had a way of doing with Janet. 
“It’s like an arc-light,” Thelma 

**And old-fashioned at that.”’ 

Janet’s great eyes, which always looked 
as if they saw something other people 
couldn’t, focused on the light as if it were 
a crystal ball of fortune. ‘‘They keep on 
going two by two, two by two,” she said 
dreamily, ‘‘all the way to the city. And 


prosperous 


said. 


Illustrated 
By 
Charles D. 
Mitchell 


“Let’s stay in 
this peaceful 
spot,’’ said the 
man. ‘‘Non- 
sense!’’ said 
Marion. “No 
body’d stay here 
who had any- 
where else to 
go.’’ Janet 
shrank back at 
the condescen- 
sion in her voice 


then they flower 
to thousands and 
little 


dance 


illions of 
ghts that 
nad twist 
fell me about 
them. It 
like a nice story,” 
said little Abby, 
i willing to postpone 
her bedtime, and 
adoring Janet's 
stories. 
She 


aown 


: Rae) 
S 
me 

as 


sounds 


clambered 
from her 
mother’s lap, where 
she had been sup- 
and sat her 
between Janet 


posed to be almost 
chubby selt 
and Thelma. 

“You cunning lamb!” 
laughed and kissed her 
to her in a whisper. 

It was a long story 
lighted road; 


isieep, 


deliberately 


Janet said, and 
and began to talk 


about the end of the 
about how once upon a time 
there was a little girl, And one night a 
light came and sat on her pillow, and told 
her that if she followed all the lights that 
went two and two, two and two, she would 
come to a fairy city where the lights wrote 
a wonderful fortune all for her 

Thelma listened a moment and _ then 
went back to her The mother, 
smoothing her lap to take out the wrinkles 
where little Abby had sat, leaned back and 
listened with her kind smile. Abby’s head 
nodded and drooped, and presently Janet 
lifted her with a practised hand. 

“I’ve talked her asleep,”’ she said. 
take her up, mother. You're tired.” 

Mrs. Dorrance smiled up at her eldest 
daughter gratefully, and Janet moved 
softly into the house, Abby’s heavy baby 
head nodding against her young shoulder. 
Janet’s had been just that color once, her 
mother remembered, the color of butter- 
cups. 

Her footsteps echoed up the stairs of the 

») 


pasting. 


“Tl 





32 


big, old, rambling house. 


house and a large family 
America—though indeed Denton was not 


modern America. It was 


elderly Ohio town, a gentler piece of old 
New England, more like the ancestor than 


the ancestor itself, today. 

“She never waked once, 
bless her little heart,” 
Janet said, smiling, when 
she returned. 

She settled herself on 
the step again with a soft 
whirl of her rose-colored, 
plaited skirt. 

“What were you telling 
her?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, just a made-up 
story about the lights,” 
Janet said with her gay 
little laugh. “About all 
the shining things I love 
so... Mother.” 

“Well, dear?” 

“IT want them, too. 
They’re my fairy-tale. 
You'll have Thelma at 
home. I’ve finished my 
secretarial course and had 
some experience be- 
sides—”’ 

“But, darling, I thought 
you had planned to go to 
work for your father, now 
Miss Ryan is getting 
married.” 

“Thelma can do that 
better than I can. She 
adores Denton and every- 
one in it. I—oh, mother,” 

her face was alight and 
eager, “it is as if some 
thing was calling and call 
ing to me, when I see the 
lights.” 

An automobile horn in- 
terrupted them. Some- 
body at the gate was blow 
ing, clearly, loudly. Aftera 
minute steps came nearer, 
a man’s and a woman’s. 

It was the woman Janet 
saw first. She was slim 
and smart, with a thin, in- 
tense, tired face, with 
enormous black eyes and 
a thin, reddened mouth. 

Slim and smart, in a 
caped tweed coat and a 
daring, close little hat. 

“We've lost our way,” 
she said. 

“Are we on the Lin 
coln Highway?” the man 
asked, almost as she S] woke. 

Their voices were a lit 
tle alike, vibrant, clipped 
certain, with half-insolent 
inflections. But while the 
woman’s voice was high 
and a little harsh, her 
companion s was deep and 
provoc ative 
na little push 


to be silent, and a dozen 


somehow 
She gave hir 


sparkling bracelets clashed 
and slipped on her arm. 


“You're on the Highway,” 
swered them both with a little 


excitement in her voice. 


It was a large 
modern 


Rhinestones 


little “Don’t be a goose, Marion!” he said. 


Janet looked at him. 
smile beneath a small, straight 


line 


lights, and they will take you to the city.” 
“Come down and show us,’ demanded 
the woman. 


A quick, flashing 


of 





black mustache made the commonplace 
words at once mocking and friendly. Even 
in the half-light he was picturesque; tall 
and slender and carrying himself with a 
grace that was half insolence. In spite of 


his 














Janet an 
tremor of 
‘Follow the 


Janet's eyes, which always looked as 
if they saw something other people 


couldn't, focused on the light. “‘It’s 


like a moon,” she said, ‘‘or a pearl’”’ 


tic 





speeding cat. 


cloak-and-sword air, he was unmis 


takably American. 

Janet went mechanic- 
ally back to the gate with 
the woman called Marion, 
and pointed. 

“Follow the lights,’’ she 
said again. ‘That way 

“Follow the gleam, eh 
—as somebody said in a 
schoolbook I had,” said 
the mocking voice of the 
man behind them. “I 
don’t believe I want to. 
Let’s stay here in this 
peaceful spot. What do 
you say, George? There 
must be a village inn or 
something.” 

George—a dark figure 
at the wheel of the car 
got no chance to reply. 
Marion answered, tossing 
her head. 

‘““Nonsense!”’ she said. 
“Nobody’d stay here who 
had anywhere else to go. 
You'd like to get away 
yourself, you storybook 
child in the pink dress, 
wouldn’t you? There's 
no place in the world but 
New York—except per- 
haps Paris or Vienna.”’ 

Janet shrank back at 
the note of amused con 
descension in her voice. 

“There is no hotel in 
Denton,” she answered 
the man. “There is the 
Bartram House, two miles 
farther on. You mightn’t 
consider it a village inn 
though—it has two hun- 
dred rooms.” 

“Touché!” said the man 
lightly. 

Marion shrugged a thin 
shoulder. “Small towns 
are always jealous of New 

York,” she said. ‘‘I sup 
pose it’s natural. Good- 
by, storybook child 
Come on, Craig.” 

“Goodby and thank 
you,” said the courteous 
voice of the man. 

They got into the car 

“Why, of course you 
are welcome!”’ Janet said 
gaily. 

As they started, some 
thing whirled in the air 
and tinkled at Janet’s foot. 

“For luck—and to re 
member the way to New 
York by!” called M: ri 
on’s gay, insolent Voice 

The great, shining cat 
slid down the wide village 
street between the ove! 
arching elms, like a gigan- 
Janet bent over and 


lifted the thing Marion had tossed to her. 
A couple of rhinestone bangles, narrow, 








Rhinestones 






sparkling, linked together. Janet slid Dr. Hutchinson was tall and broad and, _ the doctor, feeling himself ill, had managed 
them slowly over her own slim hand, as if as David had said, more than one man_ to get so close before succumbing. He lay 
she were under a spell. Then she turned could lift. David got into the little car sideways on his son’s shoulder, his face 


and moved as if in a dream up the wide beside him and steadied him, while Will flushed, his breath coming thickly and 


drive again. There were voices singing drove as close as possible to the house. irregularly. 


Janet ran ahead to open the 


there now. Some of the boys and girls It must have been by a supremeefiort that doors, put on the lights, and open the 


must have come up the 





side path from the back 
street on the way home 
from the early picture. 
Her steps slackened. The 
' thick, strange perfume the 
woman had exhaled, the 
swift, deep, thrilling voice 


' of the man with the inso- 
lent grace and the Spanish 
| eves-—the whole scent of 
' adventure and excitement 
| she had breathed in from 
them—it all mingled with 
‘ the glitter of the lights, the 
‘ lights that vou had only 
, to follow far enough to: be 
c in the middle of a great 
city. 


Music—there, they had 
gone in and turned on the 
radio. She could go back 

- to the deserted porch and 
sit and think of the lighted 
. pathway. 


Y She did not know how 
long she had sat there 
y dreaming, when another 
k step on the drive made her 
5, lift her head. A known 
s step, this time—David’s. 
it But more hurried than 
fo usual. 

“Janet,” he said without 
it preface, in a voice unlike 
\- his own, “go in and get 


Will and your father to 














doctor's bed, while the 
others maneuvered the 
helpless man _ carefully 
upstairs. 

“Send vour mother 
over,’ her father told 
her 

David added some direc- 
tions about cracking ice 
and bringing it upstairs. 
After she had done these 
things, Janet sat down at 
the telephone and traced 
Miss Nason, the office 
nurse. She finally found 
her at the other end of the 
town, where, as they should 
have recalled, it was her 
night for bridge. She had 
lived with the Hutchinsons 
twenty vears and belonged 
to Denton as much as they 
did 

At long last everything 
was settled as much as it 
could be. Janet tiptoed 
over at nearly midnight, 
for the fortieth time. She 
found Miss Nason estab 
lished, her professional 
calm a thin coating over 
her real concern, by the 
sick man’s bed, and David 
resting in the next room 
till he should be needed 

Janet came and bent over 
him. He was not asleep 


n | come out here. Hurry, She smiled down at him 
d dear.” None of it seemed real to 
e His hair was ruffled, and her vet, and she could 
eS his face looked pale in the speak with real brightness 
4 } moonlight. She ran in to and contidence. 

n, : call them without asking “He's so strong, David, 
n- why. I’m sure he'll be all right 
“Well, what’s the mat- again soon.” 
in ter, my boy?” asked Mr. David looked up at her 

Dorrance, as he and Will smiling, flushed face with 
in followed Janet out to where gratitude. She lifted his 
ns David stood. heart, just to look at her 
\ “It’s father,’’ David “I hope so, Janet. But 
p said, controlling his voice it’s men of that tempera 
d- by an effort. ‘When I ment, the full-blooded 
d got home just now I found driving kind who always 

his runabout inside the go at top speed, that it 
nk : gate and father in it, un goes badly with in this 
us conscious. I can’t carry sort of illness. But I’ve 

him in alone “ telephoned for the man I 

“Oh, David, how dread was interne under at State 
Ti ful!” Janet cried. Medical. He's my pal as 
id Even then he stopped to well as a man I’ve a lot of 
comfort her. faith in. He'll be here to- 

e _ “He may come out of morrow.” 
air it,” he said with an effort “Oh, then I know he'll 
ae toward his normal steady be better!’ Janet declared, 
re cheerfulness. even with a little subdued 
ew Janet followed them to laugh. She bent and 
the house next door. kissed his cheek. ‘‘Don't 

There must be something take it so hard, Davy.” 

i she could do. She had He smiled up at her, his 
- known Dr. Hutchinson all ‘ spirits brightened. 
e1 oat ie; he had brought As she took her hancl 
in = nacho — — ee Thelma laughed at her lovingly, as ae ee ee a shoulder, the ban 
nd sonaii ‘ 4 st of her generation and her family had a way of doing with gles cin ed on her Sem. 

er. anything happening to “Uncle Doctor Janet. “It’s like an arc-light,” she What’s that?” he asked. 

: seemed like the world tumbling down. said. ‘And old-fashioned, at that’”’ Willingtodivert (Continued on Pages 29) 
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E ngland 's Greatest 
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became an almost thoughtful mode. The 
lovers met abroad. They had met before, 
but not as lovers—once at a dinner-party, 
where another guest was recalled (after a 
slightly suspicious interval) to have ob- 


HE air of 1839 was heavy with im- 
pending nuptials. In the bright 
dawn of a new reign matrimony 
swept over England like a genial 
epidemic, and the land was loud with 
banns. For the Queen’s hand was asked 
and given; and, inspired by this event, a 
highly representative selection of her sub- 
jects moved with an almost simultaneous 
impulse to the altar. Disraeli and his 
Mary Anne, Victoria and her Albert, 
even Lord Palmerston and his deli- 
cious Emily prepared for felicity that 
season. Wedding bells were universal; 
and discreet Victorian amorini clus- 
tered in unseen jubilation above 
the happy couples. But the cloud 
of felicity hung nowhere lower 
or more richly charged than over 
Hawarden, where rumor posi- 
tively announced a double wed- 
ding. At the Castle two maidens 
d@rooped; and two young gentle- 
men paced the grounds to- 
gether. The day broke at last; 
and one bridegroom—the more 
aquiline of the 
good time and read the Psalms.” 
the Dean pro- 
bands 















two—' rose n 


The organ pealed ; 
nounced the _ blessing; 
thumped outside; the villag 
dren scattered flowers, and cottagers 
performed obeisances in all direc- 


n 


served: ‘ 


he was sti 
young Member of Parliament 
the surface (as some one said), but Liver 
pool below. 
appropriately distinguished by 
views upon the Church; and he had pos! 
tively written a book about them, which 
lingered in the press while he refreshed 
his classical allusions with a Sicilian 
holiday. 
lege friend. 
hey met in Sicily; they met again 
in the same hotel at Naples, sav 


las, and his 
less pagan turn, as he heard mass 
with Manning in St. Peter’s, or re 





‘Mark that young man! He will 
one day be Prime Minister of England”; 
once in the echoing austerity of a Handel 
Commemoration; and one vacation when 


He was a 
Oxford on 


iving with her brother. 


A priestly appearance was 


peculiar 


She was the sister of a col 


} 


sights together, dined a good deal 
en famille, and scaled Vesuvius 
and when he left, he entered 
“this Circean City” in his jour 
nal. The allusion, it mav be 
presumed, was rather to the 
classics than to any enchantress 
whom he had met there. For 
Circe was the last title which it 
would have occurred to Mr 
Gladstone to bestow upon Miss 
Glvnne. 
hey were all in Rome for Christ 


reflections tool 


tions. For the tale of weddings was corded endless Italian sermons in his 
complete. The Queen betrothed, Lord insatiable diary. But one day he 
Palmerston proposing marriage, Disraeli walked with her in Santa Maria M 

kneeling with Mrs. Wyndham Lewis at St. giore; and as they looked about them at so 
George’s, Hanover Square, were just a pre much Roman splendor, she was led to 


lude Now 
his bride; 


Lo begin. 


Mr. Gladstone had received 
and the Victorian age was ready 


compare 
churches 






lhe joyful air had a less jovful overture, 


For courtship, in Mr. Gladstone’s hands, 
44 


This picture was taken on their 


Golden Wedding Day, July 25, 1889 young m 


an beside her, “we can be justilied 


the meager equipment of English 
with the ungrudging comiort 0! 


English homes 
‘Do \ 


ou think,” she asked the dark 






CATHERIN E] 








* speaker 


in indulging 
ourselves in all 
these luxuries?” 

She came, as he did, 
from a wealthy home. He 
was a Tory, too; and the 
answer was, perhaps, a 
trile awkward. But the 
wide-eyed question charmed him, 
and he recorded it in his all-seeing 
diary, among notes of sermons, with 
the ecstatic comment: 

“I loved her for this question— 
how sweet a thing it is to reflect that 
her heart and will are entirely in the 
hands of God. May He in this, as in 
all things, be with her.”’ 

For that winter day in Santa 
Maria Maggiore she had lit a candle 
that was to burn between them for 
sixty years, 

His next move was less introspec- 
tive. For the aspiration breathed in 
the privacy of his journal worked 
strongly on him; and Mr. Gladstone 
(even the skittish Muse of intimate 
biography attempts no more familiar ad- 
dress) offered marriage. He offered it with 
every scenic advantage that a romantic 
mood, combined with a classical education, 
could suggest. For he proposed by moon- 
light in the Colosseum, 

“The theme,” as Disraeli wickedly re- 
marked of some one else, “the poet, the 
what a felicitous combination!”’ 

_But Miss Glynne, sadly negligent of a 
historic opportunity, was unresponsive; 
one more classical allusion had fallen flat; 
and the Colosseum, still conscious of its 
unenviable place in Christian tradition, 
made one martyr more, 

rhe martyred wooer left for England. 
But by a laudable precaution he took with 





























. Gladstone proposed by 
» moonlight in the Colos- 
seum, and was refused, 
but one afternoon as they 
walked by the Thames, 
Miss Glynne yielded and 
gave him her promise 


him the brother of his fair executioner; and 
the sister’s letters breathed a suspicious 
interest in “Gia and “Gia’s” book on 
Church and State and her meetings with 
“Gia’s” great friend Manning. She even 
employed this helpful medium to answer 
“Gia’s” letters to herself 

“Tl appreciate very much the generous 
feelings which are expressed in his letter to 
me... 1 can not take Michael Angelo’s 
beautiful sonnet to myself, but the senti 
ments contained in it are so lofty, it was 
impossible not to read it without the great 
est delight. Please read this vourself to 


Gia, as I particularly want the message to 
be given exactly.” 
There was a watchful postscript: “Tell 
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me how you get through my message 
to Gia and any rebound. Nothing 
could express more honorable feel- 
ings and taste than the letter he 
wrote me.” 

Meanwhile the lover was confiding 
to his journal a dejected sense of his 
undue precipitation, stupidity, and 
general unworthiness, or attending 
committee meetings with undimin- 
ished zeal. That year the National 
Schools enquiry claimed him, to say 
nothing of the committees of the Ad- 
ditional Curates Fund, the Church 
Commercial School, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and 
Church Building in the Metropolis, 

and the more secular affairs of the Carlton 
Club library and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club. He even found time for a perusal 
of ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ which he found 
“very human; it is most happy in touches 
of natural pathos. No church in the 
book, and the motives are not those of 
religion.” 

But Mr. Gladstone, though suffering 
from no lack of church, was human, too; 
and his meetings with Miss Glynne were 
vigorously resumed in London. They met 
at everv hour and in every part of town 
at dinner-time in Berkeley Square, on 
horseback, even at breakfast with the poet 
Rogers. His journal still 
Even his father (Continued on page 174) 
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The Story 


Of a Girl Who 
Just Wouldwt Marry 
Until She Lost Her 

Other Refuge— 


Outer 
Teach 


By Freeman 


Lincoln 


Illustrated 


Haddon Sundblom 


LMOST from the there 
were two strong and contradictory 
influences in the life of Beverly 
Thorne. One was the familv, and 

the other was Outer Beach. There was a 
too, but that came much 


beginning 


third influence, 
later 

From the Thorne summer place on The 
Point, Outer Beach merely a white 
smear in the middle distance. First, there 
was a wide stretch of blue water—that was 


was 


he bay then there was the white 


mear 

hich was no more than a momentary 

esiing p! ice for the eve; and last there was 

wider and deeper stretch of blue—that 
was the ocean. 


uter Beach simultaneously an 
island and an accident. Original'y its nar- 
row half-mile of dunes had 


formed the extreme tip of a long, natural 


was 


“" 
rolling sand 


ilk 


breakwater separating the bay from the 
ocean, but the tide changed that. Aided, 
one stormy winter, by easterly gales, it 
chewed and gnawed its way through a 
cross-section of soft sea sand, to burst tri 
umphantly on the first day of spring into 
the quiet waters of the bay. The tide in 
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its power had p eased to create an island. 


For all its insignificance, Outer Beach 
waseasilv the most viv dof Beverly Thorne’s 
early memories. If she tried hard, she 


could almost remember when the seagulls 
had used the island for the laying and 
hatching of their eggs. In those days the 
air above it had been filled with the flap- 
ping of numberless gray wings, and with 
the raucous cries of anxious mothers, but 
the gulls had gone. Her father told her 
that the cats had driven them 
“The cats,” he explained, 

from the fishhouses and the houses in town 
and crossed to the island when the 
tide was low. They ate the eggs.” 

was filled with wonder. “Did 


away. 
“came down 


over 


Beverly 
the cats walk all that way?’ she demanded. 
“All eight miles?” 

He assured her that it was so, and for a 
long time after she had a vivid mental pic- 
ture of the cats. There were hundreds of 
cats in her picture, hundreds of cats trot- 
ting purposefully in single file on the hard 
sand at the water’s edge, and each cat had 
1 sandwich strapped firmly on his back to 
provide sustenance along the way. 






Whenever Beverly went to 
watching the lazy waves come 


Almost every summer day, when Bever! 
was very small, she begged her father to 
sail with her out to Outer Beach. 

Her father said she was ‘“‘a queer one. 
“Why don’t you play with the other chil 
dren?” he wanted to know. “I should 
think you’d like that better than sailing 
off to nowhere with an old man like me.” 

Beverly could not explain. She liked her 
six brothers and sisters, liked them ver 
much indeed, but they frightened her 4 
little. They were all so much older, to be- 
gin with—Teddy, the youngest, was ten 
years her senior—and besides, their games 
were so carefully thought out and so thor- 
oughly carried to their conclusions. When 
she played with the other children, Bev- 
erly found that she was expected to do a 


great many things in which she had no 
constructive part. 

Beverly merely looked at her father 
when he questioned her, and shook her 


head. “I like it better,’”’ she said simply, 
“being with you.”’ 
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Outer Beach, she seemed content to sit quietly on the warm, white sand, 


in, one after another, from that wider, deeper stretch of blue 


Whenever the pair went to Outer Beach, 
Beverly seemed content to sit quietly on 
the warm, white sand, watching the lazy 
Waves come in, one after another, from the 
ocean. 

One day she turned suddenly to her 
father and said, 

“I wish, daddy, you'd go away and leave 
me all alone on this island.” 

“All alone?” He laughed. “For long?” 

She was thoughtful for a time, and then 
nodded. “Yes,” she said slowly. ‘“For- 
ever—I think.” ; 

Her father laughed again in amazement. 
‘You certainly,” he marveled at last with 
a shake of the head, “are a queer one!” 

_ Two weeks before Beverly’s sixteenth 
birthday, she went to her father in his 
Study. He was at his desk by the big 
window when she came in, and he smiled 
up at her with the sudden realization that 
mn the last year or so this youngest daughter 
ol his had become remarkably pretty. 

Well, voung lady,’ he demanded 


the ocean 


pleasantly, “is there something I can do 
for you?” 

She smiled back at him and nodded. 
“Ves. It’s about my birthday.” 

“Oh.” He leaned back in his chair and 
regarded her. “Is there something you 
particularly want for your birthday?” 

Che color came slowly into her cheeks, 
but she did not hesitate. “Yes. There are 
two things that I want—very much.” 

Mr. Thorne was surprised, for never be- 
fore had Beverly made any such request, 
but he tried not to show it. 

“That’s fine. Let’s have them.” 

She moved forward until her finger-tips 
were on the edge of his desk, and looked 
out through the big window at the bay. 
“If it isn’t too much to ask,”’ she said slow 
lv after a pause, “I wish you’d buy Outer 
Beach—and give it to me.” 

Mr. Thorne whistled, and involuntarily 
his eve turned to the window. Outer Beach 
was a faint, blurred streak in the distance. 
“You want me to buy Outer Beach,” he 





repeatedly softly, “‘and give it to vou?” 

She nodded. “If it isn’t too much to 
ask.” 
His fingers tapped the top ol his desk. 
“No, Beverly, it isn’t too much toask. As 
far as that goes, it is nothing but a stretch 
of sand dunes and beach grass and would 
cost very little. ‘The question is, is it worth 
anything at all?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The tide made it.’’ he reminded her, 
“and next winter, as likely as not, the tide 
will take it away.” 

She looked up at him. “T know it,” she 
replied gravely, “but I'd like to take a 
chance on that.” 

He was thoughtful for a time and then 
changed the subject. ‘You said something 
about two things vou wanted for your 
birthday. What is the other?” 

Once more she flushed. ‘The other.” 
she explained with difficulty, “is that if 
vou do buy me Outer Beach, vou will tell 
the family that nobody is to set foot on it 
nobody but me.”’ 

For a long trme Mr. Thorne looked at his 
daughter. 
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“Tell me, Beverly,” he said gently at 
last, “are we really as bad as all that?” 

Beverly looked as though she wanted to 
cry. “You know, dad, that I don’t feel 
that way. It’s just—’ she looked up at 
him with a little pleading smile—‘‘it’s just 
that, as a family, we are so—so terribly 
closely knit!” 

He nodded with a perplexed little frown. 
Yes, that is one thing about the Thornes. 
We do stick together. if that’, what you 
mean.” 

“That’s not what I mean.’’ She shook 
her head in quick denial. ‘‘I mean that we 
think together. When one of us has a de- 
cision to make, he never makes it ‘or him 
self. The family makes it for him.”’ She 
smiled. “It may be because I’m the young- 
est, but at any rate I’ve reached the point 
where I absolutely can’t tell whether I 
think a thing or whether it is the family 
that thinks it. That’s why I want Outer 


Beach.”’ 
In the end Mr. Thorne understood. “Ii 
you want a sanctuary,” he said quietly, 


“vou shall have it. The more I think of it, 
Beverly, the more I think you may have 
need of it before you’re done.”’ 


§ evn small complications of life were 
strangely disturbing to Beverly as 
she grew older, and life for the Thornes was 
an unending series of small complications. 
There was always the worry about what 
the others might think, always the en- 
deavor to please everybody, eternally the 
necessity for doing the right thing. 

“Aside from the fact that we all try to 
mind each other’s business ” Beverly in- 
formed her assembled family on the oc- 
casion when they were attempting to dis- 
suade her from going away to school, “the 
trouble with us is that we are all such nice 
people. If I could only hate you each and 
every one, I could do exactly what I please 
without a qualm.”’ 

They thought, of course, that she was 
joking, but sometimes she wondered if she 
was. Her brothers and sisters were ever 
engaged in planning for her future, and 
their plans were hard to evade. The mo- 
tives back of them were so unselfish and 
friendly, to begin with, and in addition to 
that—one never knew. The plans might 
ve sound. 

The family always resented Beverly’s at- 
titude toward Outer Beach, but that was 
largely because they did not understand. 
Outer Beach was the saving grace. When- 
ever things became unbearably confusing, 
Beverly could always get the catboat from 
old Tom at the boathouse and sail out to 
the island. The island, as her father sug- 
gested, was a sanctuary. 

At the seaward end, where the sand 
dunes rolled like a mountain range in mini- 
ature, he had caused a small green shack to 
be constructed for her. It was an unpre- 
tentious thing, box-like in appearance and 
containing only one small room, but it had 
a shiny, brass padlock on the door and a 
broad window through which she could 
watch the limitless expanses of the 
Atlantic. 

In it Beverly kept a few cooking utensils, 
a pile of ancient and nondescript sweaters, 
a diary in which she wrote a multitude of 
irrelevant and youthful comments on life in 
general, a pair of powerful fieldglasses, and 
her bathing suit. 

Most of her time on Outer Beach was 


Outer Beach 


spent in her bathing suit. There were 
places along the ocean shore where the 
sand shelved away so gently that she 
could walk out for nearly a quarter mile 
before the water rose about her neck, and 
places where the wavelets at the very edge 
of the beach were a deep emerald green. 
At these latter spots the bottom dropped 
from sight almost like the face of a cliff, 
and from the dry sand she could dive as 
sharply as she liked, skimming down and 
down along the steep bank until her breath 
gave out. 

When she tired of swimming, Beverly 
liked to take sun baths in the Sugarbowl, a 
deep, smooth hollow in the midst of the 
dunes. She often lay in the Sugarbowl for 
hours at a time, watching the white clouds 
drift by above, the oft sand about her 
scarcely less white than the whiteness of 
her sl'm, young body. 

From Outer Beach the rest of the world 
and its demands scemed far distant and of 
little importanc 2. ’ 

When Beverly was nineteen, her father 
died. He went suddenly, Jeaving an un- 
fillable gap in her life, and leaving her more 
dependent than ever on her brothers and 
sisters Her brothers and sisters were 
married by that time, all six of them, and 
they lived in separate cottages on The 
Point he Point had become a com- 
munity, and in the summer from then on, 
Beverly moved from house to house, a 
perpetual guest. 

It was not easy even in the beginning, 
but it became almost impossible after the 
family decided it was time she was mar- 
ried. Pat, her oldest sister, first brought 
up the subject in a family conclave at 
which she was not present. 

“It’s tough on the child,’ Pat declared 
seriously, “having no place in particular to 
but—like littlke Orphant Annie. She 
should have a home of her own.”’ 

There was a general s'lence for a moment, 
and then some one said reflectively. “I 
wonder why she doesn’t get married.” 

The matter neve: mentioned to 
Beverly, but she knew almost immediately. 
She knew as soon as the candidates began 
to appear—nice, hand-picked young. men 
from the city, who came to visit at one 
house or another, and who were placed in 
her path with great tact and care. She 
treated these favorite sons with gentle 
politeness and fled as often as possible to 
Outer Beach 

And then, in the midst of it all, the third 
great influence came into the life of Beverly 
lhorne 


was 


EVERLY had no premonition of im 
pending events. She had spent a rest- 
less afternoon on the island, walking up and 
down the beach on the ocean side and trying 
to forget. As a part of the process she 
stubbornly refused to turn her head in the 
direction of the mainland, but the main- 
land would not be ignored. It loomed there 
behind her, just a few miles across the bay, 
and it seemed to have an air of smug ex- 
pectancy—of knowing that she must come 
back. 

In the end Beverly gave it up and trudged 
across the sand to her boat. 

The air was quiet with the quietness of 
late afternoon, and as she fussed with the 
halyards, she became increasingly con- 
scious of the whining purr of a speedboat’s 
engine. The sound became louder and 


louder, and at last she looked up with a 


little frown. There was a wide arc of white 
foam across the placid waters of the bay, 
and at its head a gleam of mahogany and 
brass. The speedboat was skimming 
directly toward Outer Beach. 

Beverly stood erect and watched it conic 
expecting at every moment that it would 
sweep about in a sharp circle and go scoot- 
ing off into the sun, but the boat kept to its 
course. Its speed began to diminish when 
the shore was still some distance away, and 
at last, with the motor idling, it drifted 
gracefully across the shallow water to the 
beach. < 

There was a young man at the tiller, and 
he grinned pleasantly at Beverly and bowed, 

“Hello.” 

“Hello.” Beverly looked at him soberly, 
the color high in her cheeks. “Were you 
thinking of landing on—on this island?” 

He seemed faintly surprised. ‘‘Why, 
yes, I was—that is, if it’s all right.” 

“I’m sorry.”’ She was extremely un- 
comfortable. ‘I’m sorry, but I’m afraid 
you can’t. You see—it’s my island.” 


HE young man showed no annoyance, 
He merely nodded and looked about 
him with appreciation. ‘“‘You’re lucky, 
having anisland. I’ve always wanted one.” 
Beverly dug the toe of her shoe into the 
soft sand. “I suppose,’’ she said slowly, 
“that I’m very rude.” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘No. What possible 
good would an island be unless it were a 
desert island?” 

She regarded him with new interest and 
answered his question withanother. ‘“‘Would 
you mind telling me which one you are?” 

He smiled. “If by ‘which one’ you mean 
‘who,’ I don’t mind at all. My name is Don 
Marston, and I’m staying for a few days at 
the Lodge.” 

“Oh! Then you're not from The Point?” 

“The point?’’ He looked over his shoul- 
der. “Which point?” 

She laughed. “You certainly are a 
stranger. If you weren’t, you’d know that 
the Thornes live on The Point. Both words 
begin with capital letters, because, you see, 
there are no other points. When the 
Thornes settled on their particular pro- 
jection into the Atlantic Ocean, all other 
points between Cape Hatteras and the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence became prac- 
tically nothing. They ceased, in fact, to 
exist.”’ 

“The Thornes, I take it, are important 
people.”’ 

She nodded. ‘They are. 
them. I’m Beverly Thorne.” 

He smiled and bowed. ‘‘Miss Thorne, 
I’m honored—and I’m only sorry that I 
must be going.” 

Beverly reached a decision. “Must 
you—”’ she stumbled—‘‘that is, are you 
a particular hurry?” 

“Why, no. I only thought—” 

“Because if you’re not, I wonder if you 
would be kind enough to hitch a rope to my 
noble steed and drag both of us home? 
There’s no wind, you see, and I’m hungry. 

Beverly was not hungry. She merely 
had an unaccountable longing to explain 
her attitude about Outer Beach—to justily 
it and herself. She began as soon as they 
started slowly across the bay with the 
catboat wallowing sluggishly astern. 

“About my island,” Beverly ventured 
slowly, “I—” (Continued on page 212) 
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EN may 
come and 
women may 
go, but mar- 
riage goes on forever. 
Indeed, the biologists 
and anthropologists 
tell us that we have 
no choice, inasmuch 
as nature endowed 
primitive man, for bet- 
ter or worse, with the 
mating instinct. Cer- 
tain it is that no other 
arrangement has thus 
far been discovered 
which meets men’s and 
women’ sdeep-felt need 
for companionship 
with the other sex. and for children which 
they may call their own. Yet even though 
we can not—and perhaps do not want to— 
escape marriage, we of today are examining 
the institution with critical eyes. For this 
is the age of science, when man does not 
succumb to nature, but rather strives to 
improve upon it and to use it for his own 
purposes. It is the age, too, of an awaken- 
ing artistic consciousness which leads us to 
the belief that life should be something 
more than a mere existing, as it is for the 
beasts of the field. Women especially are 
demanding that marriage allow them to 
keep their sense of individuality, as well 
as fulfill their biological functions. Enlight- 
ened society has come to see that divorce, 
far from destroying marriage, may be used 
to preserve its integrity, and that when a 
marriage exists in name only it had better 
be canceled. 
On all sides men and women are groping 
40 ° 
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Community of interest is the leaven that leaveneth every successful marriage; 


but does not merge them. 


for a higher standard of marriage. But 
shall we discover that standard by the- 
orizing ad infinitum—or rather by looking 
about us and gleaning what wisdom we 
may from the experience of others? For 
even the cynics admit that occasionally one 
comes upon a “happy marriage.’’ Is such 
a thing a miracle that can not be explained, 
or is there some good reason why one mar- 
riage is eminently successful, while tens of 
others degenerate into mere endurance 
tests’ 


When I put this question to a thinking 


They are still individuals, though with 4 


man of my acquaintance, he declared that 
the secret of any successful marriage was 
the determination of both parties to make 
it a success. But he and I soon discovered 
that we were talking about two dillerent 
things. 

Admittedly, any two people who try 
hard enough can make a “going con- 
cern” of their marriage and keep it intact 
so far as the world will ever know. Some- 
times, too, one person alone, by making 4 
valiant and superhuman efiort, « turn 
failure into apparent success. I remember 
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that and recognition of the fact that marriage unites a man and a woman, 
common goal, and each should respect the other’s rights and inclinations 


reading the anonymous confession of a 
woman who discovered soon after het 
marriage that her husband had none of 
the qualities—either mental or physical 

lor which her nature hungered. But she 
resolved nevertheless to stick to her bar 
gain, for he was a decent person and did 
not deserve to be hurt. So for twenty-five 
vears she played a magnificent game, with 
out giving either her husband or her chil 
dren the slightest hint that her marriage 
had been a “reat disappointment to her 
According to her own high standards this 


woman made a real success of her life and 
brought much joy and comfort to the lives 
of her husband and children. Yet a keenly 
discerning friend would know that the 
marriage itself was not a success, in that it 
did not radiate a positive sense of fulfilment 
on the part of both husband and wife. 
Her character was deepened by her 
splendid sacrifice, but we must also note 
that half of her self remained numb—by 
her own confession; and that is an unfortu 
nate state of affairs. It goes 
ing that every 
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marriage, even the most 
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ideal, must to a certain extent limit 
the individual’s expression of self; 
and that no marriage can yield un- 
adulterated happiness. But if we 
human beings were put on earth 
for any other purpose than that of 
procreating our kind, surely we 
were meant to develop and enrich our na- 
tures—even while we follow nature’s dic- 
tates. Therefore it seems fair to lay down 
the rule that no marriage is really success- 
ful unless it affords a companionship that 
is mutually enriching. 

\ll of us know a few such marriages. 
We know, too, the delight of being in the 
presence of a husband and wife who enjoy 

secret, almost mysterious accord with 
each other. It is a delight akin to that 
which comes from the contemplation of a 
beautiful picture, but it is even warmer in 
its essence, for such a union, being so rich 
in itself, often gives off love and friendship 
to others in a remarkable degree. As a 
writer and an observer of life it has been 
my happy lot to know more than a few 
such marriages—and to hear from the for- 
tunate people themselves how they went 
about building for a lifetime. 

As I sort over the marriages in my collec- 
tion there comes first to my mind a most 
unusual couple of the older generation, 
who have brought up no less than nine 
children and who are still very much in 
love with each other. Mrs. Schuyler is a 
gentle, white-haired chatelaine who gra 
ciously presides over a large establishment 
and delights to minister to the comforts 
and needs of a flock of children and grand- 
children—but always with her first thought 
for her husband, whom she adores. He is 
a vigorous man of sixty-three, a merchant 
who has built up a large business, and at 
the same time has cultivated a number of 
other interests As fine an athlete as his 
sons, he is also an omnivorous reader whose 
intellectual Continued on page 105) 
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lr BEGAN, this first day of April, 

much like other days for Channing 

Ware. He caught the 8:52 to town 

by a comfortable margin. He had 
agreeable company riding in from the ex- 
clusive suburban community where he 
lived. He hada busy day ahead of him and 
an entertaining evening to look forward to 
in the way of a dinner at the Country Club, 
which included an African explorer recent 
lv returned and a clever actress whose new 
play was a sensational success. 

And yet, with everything quite as it 
should be, and his life crowded with con- 
genial interests, in the very moment that he 
inserted his key in the door of his private 
office, he had a sudden conviction of the 
utter flatness of things, from which even 
the sight of his beloved office failed to 
rescue him. 

It was scarcely like an ottice at all, the 
room where he transacted the daily busi 
ness of being a prominent architect. There 
were stone blocks resembling the rough 
flagstones of Spanish courtyards upon his 
floor. Walls of ivory plaster crossed by 
the satin gloss of dark wood. A desk, 
business-like for all its elegance of line. 
Deep, comfortable chairs. A fireplace in 
which in wintertime cannel coal threw 
orange and blue and violet flames 

From the windows he had a view of blue 
water far below, but neither this view nor 
the achieved apex of ambition which such 
an office represented had power to soothe 
his disturbed spirit today. 

Frowning and perplexed, Channing 
Ware put down his hat and went to stand 
irresolutely staring down at the water line 
stretching out to meet the horizon. He 
loved the water. Sometimes thought that 
if he had not gone in for the business of 
capturing visions and pmning them down 
on paper, he would have spent his life at 
sea. But that, of course, would have been 
only if he had not met Jean, and possibly 
the discarded dream would have proved as 
unsatisfactory of realization as dreams 
oiten were. 

Life at sea in a highly mechanical age 
was no longer the life at sea of stirring 
narrative. Now that clippers and brigs 
and sailing vessels of all kinds were slowly 
vanishing from the sea, life at sea was be- 
coming a business of stoking furnaces and 
oiling engines, no more—but certainly no 
less—prosaic than other employment. 
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Aside from which he wouldn’t have 
wanted to miss Jean. He loved Jean, and 
memory of their meeting, their courtship, 
and the first years of their voung wedded 
life still lingered in his heart so vividly 
that he was never able to think of Jean 
either casually or without tenderness. 

Jean had given him much Under- 


A 


4, 


Channing’s only happy moment 
all evening was that in which he 
put Mrs. Corey into her car at 
the end of the evening. But even 
this was clouded by the knowl- 
edge of Jean’s eyes watching 
him bid Mrs. Corey good-night 
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standing, the exquisite sentiment of young 
love, the encouragement of unfaltering 
faith, children to steady his sense of re- 
sponsibility 

Disregarding the drawing board which 
stood where, glancing up, he could catch a 
glimpse of both sky and distant water, 
Channing Ware continued to stand by the 
window in a mood of perplexed un- 
certainty. 

He had work, interesting work, upon 
which he should be busying himself: a 
cathedral in which he was experimenting 
with a new arrangement of domes and 
towers, the final result to be both lofty 
and delicate, something to which tired 
people, walking far below, might lift their 
eves in a momentary release from the 
commonplace 

It was peculiar of him that he could 
never visualize his buildings except in re- 
lation to the people who would look at 
them, carrying this to such a point that it 
frequently seemed to him that his build- 
ings were important only in so far as their 
possible effect upon passers-by was con- 
cerned. Which might have been ridicu- 
lous except that it made for remarkable 
work 

Now, for no apparent reason, he was 
suddenly besieged with doubt of the worth 
of the very things for which he had striven 
All those buildings caught from faint 
glimmerings he saw against the clouds and 
laboriously pinned down upon paper, what 
were they, after all? Stones, plaster, 
mortar! And the edifice of his life, what 
was that? Work, play, a humdrum rou- 
tine of twenty-four hours with twenty-four 
more inevitably to follov 

Since he was naturally a healthy, normal 
individual, pleased with small satisfactions 
and made irritable by small disappoint 
ments, Channing Ware fought against his 
growing sense of discontent, reminding 
himself that he had more than most people. 
This argument did not help. It was, in- 
stead, a dangerous argument to employ, 
challenging as it did the actual satisfaction 
of achievement 

Exactly what he wanted, he did not 
know Some new solidness of content, 
some new sense of attainment, some new 
emotional release which would drive out 
the unwanted black devil of depression. 

\fter prolonged thinking it seemed to 
him that what he wanted was merely a 
return of the abiding sense of content 
which had been his so long and which had 
abruptly departed. “I am the same man 
I was yesterday,” he thought aloud. “My 
life is the same life I had yesterday. Noth- 
ing is changed; why should J ch ange?” 
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Which was both a contradiction and a 
paradox, but exactly expressed his growing 
perturbation over his unruly state of mind. 

While golden moments which could have 
been well employed otherwise went speed 
ing by, he stood trying to reason himself 
out of his unwelcome mood. 

Nobody in the outer office weuld in 
terrupt him unless he rang the buzzer on 
his desk. His emploves were well trained 
in this fundamental instruction Even 
clients who wished to see him would wait 
in the reception room, stifling their im- 
patience as best they could, until he lifted 
the barrier which barred them out. No 
doubt it was a rule which workeil incon- 
venience at times, and a rule which took 
urgency of errand into little account, but 
from his own point of view was strictl\ 
necessary in that he had lost many a work- 
ing morning by some unnecessary devas 
tation of the peace of mind which his habit 
of work made imperative. 

Sighing, Channing Ware moved, over to 
his working table. Stared down at what 
vould eventually be a white stone and 
polished marble monument to religion, 
and was unerringly aware that his mood 
was not right for delicate work. 

Again, and helplessly, he repeated to 
himself that there was no reason for such 
acute depression. He had a 
home, a wife who loved him, two healthy 
and affectionate children, freedém from 
financial worry what more could any 


want? 


charming 


one 

In a deliberate effort to trace the source 
of his crippling dissatisfaction and to re- 
fute its cause for existence, he began sum- 
ming up high-lights in his life. : 

The time at fourteen that he had landed 
his first job. 

The small bequest from a relative which 
had made it possible at sixteen for him to 
have training in his chosen 

The tim« 
when, worn and 
exhausted, he 
had gone to a 
small northern 
village for a be 
grudged two 


prolessi I 


weeks rest, and oe fr % 
there had met Tt meh ‘t. 
Jean, a slim, 
brown girl with ‘A. 
unexpectedly [= eer ” 
lovely eves and 
smile, so that 
ever after he as- 
sociated Jean 
with the spicy 
smell of pine 
trees and the 
ripple of clear 
water. 
The night 


among those same pine trees whet 
he had taken it 
Jean into his arms and gazed over 
her shoulder into the heart of an 
enormous golden moon. 

The dawn when, after a night of 
agonized waiting, he had heard the 


a hushed and sil 


wail of his first-born, tiny but 
epochal, in the room above his 
head, and had gone 


plunging 
madly up the steps to be met by a 
competently soothing nurse 

Not so many big moments, per 
haps, but he’d had something in 


Melody 


moments, he would never 


Forgotten 


his life—things, 
forget 

He passed over the time he had won the 
Croissard prize, a first tiny leaf upon the 
steady current of success, and upon which 
he and Jean had married, to return again 
to the night he had taken Jean into his 
arms with the moon smiling down from 
above the pine trees. No question in his 
heart, that night; nothing but a joyous, 
unquestioning, accepting wonder at the 
sheer beatitude of life. 

Querulously Channing Ware realized 
that what he wanted now, and what he 
needed most profoundly, was the emotion 
al stimulus of that night brought back, 
Then, having set his need definitely into 
words, he was immediately visited by a 
sense of disloyalty to Jean. 

Back at the which was both 
charming and his own, the two little girls, 
aged three and six, would be making the 
explorative discoveries of early 


house 


spring in 
the garden, and Jean would be conducting 
the management of her household in a way 
no less competent because she had three 
maids now to accomplish the routine for- 
merly managed by her own clever hands. 
With a sense of distinct pleasure he saw 
Jean, in the brightly-flowered, cretonne 
garden dress in which she had breakfasted 
with him, planning, inspecting, poking an 
appraising finger into the 
ruftiled curtains like a good 
general, and finall) 
with the babies 

He loved Jean. Coming back to that 
starting point, Channing Ware was so 
heartened by the discovery of something 
solid with which to deal, that impulsively 
he jabbed a finger on the pearl buzzer 
fastened to his desk. 

His nebulousl\ protesting mood annoved 
him, and he refused to vield further 
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crispness of 
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Jean spent the night curled up in 


a chair in the nursery, watching 


the dim, disheartening hours slip by 





man’s brain. If his working day was shot, 
he would see what callers had drifted in 
and then find out if thirty-six holes of golf 
wouldn’t drive away a depression which 
could be only ridiculous in view of its ab 
sence of cause. Shoving roughly out of his 
mind his newly discovered need of vitaliz- 
ing emotion, impatiently he awaited the 
arrival of his secretary. 

Miss Biggs was a slender, immaculate 
girl with a pleasant voice and a gift of 
coming straight to the point. Two callers 
awaited him, she informed smoothly: Mr. 
Berkitt, of the construction company 
handling the new State House at the cap 
ital, and a Mrs. Corey, who had been wait- 
ing more than an hour. 

Channing Ware considered. Berkitt’s 
call would be purely formal, merely a re 
port on progress on the building he had 
designed. The lady’s errand, on the other 
hand, was problematical. She might be 
selling books; she might equally well be 
soliciting for some charity. Idlv he played 
with the impulse noi to see her, and then 
gave instructior s. 

“Berkitt first, Miss Biggs. Interrupt us 
in fifteen minutes. The lady then; inter- 
rupt us in five minutes.” 

Miss Biggs went out. Berkitt came in. 
They talked with entire affability for fif- 
teen minutes, when Miss Biggs came in and 
reminded him firmly of an important ap- 
pointment he had apparently forgotten. 


“Quite so!’ agreed Channing Ware 
heartily. “Sorry, Berkitt, but I'll have to 
hustle you along.” 


Without offence Berkitt departed. 

Miss Biggs ushered in the unknown Mrs. 
Corey. Channing Ware glanced up at his 
visitor, and instantly there was the flash 
which accompanies the meeting of two 
people destined never to be strangers from 
the first instant of their acquaintance 

Sit down—Mrs. Corey,”’ invited Chan- 
ning Ware courte 
ously, consulting 
the card lying up 
on his desk. 

Mrs. Corey sat 
down. Mrs. 


Corey was young. 


Mrs. Corey was 
beautiful. Mrs. 
Corey was vital 
Mrs. Corey pre 


duced an emo 
tional reaction by 
hermere presence, 
and Channing 
Ware regarded 
her with pardon 
able interest. 

Jean was vivid, 
but not as _ this 
woman was vivid 
Jean had vivid 
ss of personality; Mrs. Corey had—a! 
though he did not as yet realize the d 
ti iction—vividness of person. 

Jean was slight and dark, with honest, 
green-brown eves. Mrs. Corey had violet 
eves, a dazzling skin, and the little he could 
see of her hair was a tawny brown. 

Mrs. Corey, it developed, was one o! a 
board of lady patrons intending to erect 2 
Shelter Home for girls, and her errand e: 
tailed the asking of a favor. 

“We are sure we can accomplish so much 
more with the girls if the Home is lovely,” 
explained Mrs. Corey with eager violet eves 
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More ditlidently she explained that it 
was a question of money. The lady pa- 
trons wanted him to design the Home; they 
could not pay what such service would pre- 
sumably be worth. 

But J thought that in such a worthy 
cause...” pleaded Mrs. Corey. 

Put in such a way, to refuse seemed un- 
accountably a denial of Mrs. Corey’s 
pleasing faith in his generosity. And yet 
he was a busy man, all the busier because 
of this wasted morning. He had already 
refused a profitable offer from Milwaukee 
on the score that he was overworked, and 
it he accepted this commission it must be 
an honest acceptance. As for the matter 
of money, Mrs. Corey was practically 
asking him to make the Shelter Home a 
handsome present, but he was resignedly 
aware that people were apt not to realize 
that to a professional man time and money 
were identical. 

In the past he had refused many similar 
requests. He would have refused this one 
except that it was Mrs. Corey who made 
the request. But since Mrs. Corey was the 
pleader, he hesitated uncertainly. 

Could he do it and finish what he had on 
and? Possibly, by making a superlative 
etlort, 

Did he care enough about pleasing Mrs. 
Corey to make a superlative effort? Look- 
ng at Mrs. Corey, he slowly decided that 
» did, 

Miss Biggs appeared in the doorway. 
Channing Ware frowned, but allowed Miss 
Biggs to inform him of another impending 
tppointment. Miss Biggs withdrew. Chan- 
nung Ware turned bruskly to Mrs. Corey. 
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“T have a crowded afternoon,”’ he apolo- 
gized regretfully. “‘But I am lunching im- 
mediately. If you care to accompany me, 
we might discuss the matter further for 
the short time at my disposal.” 

Not a gallant speech exactly, but a tiny 
triumph blazed in Mrs. Corey’s discreetly 
lowered eyes. Others of the committee had 
warned her of the probable failure of her 
mission. Channing Ware was a noted 
architect. It was not likely he would give 
any time to their project. In the way 
women know such things, Agnes Corey 
knew that her triumph, if it were triumph, 
was entirely personal. Channing Ware did 
not want to design the Shelter Home. He 
did want to do her a favor. Rising, she 
accepted his invitation without confusion. 

Channing Ware had not lunched alone 
with any woman other than Jean in so long 
that he was vividly conscious of his re- 
actions during his luncheon with Mrs. 
Corey. There was a pleasure in her sophis- 
ticated, colorful presence across the table. 
In the scent she used. In her acquiescence 
in his choice of food. 

Jean never used scent. Jean would have 
been bluntly outspoken of her own prefer- 
ence. But there he was again, busy at his 
inexplicable trick of comparing the two 
women. 

Jean wouldn’t in the least object to his 
lunching with Mrs. Corey. Jean was al- 
ways urging upon him the need of new and 
stimulating contacts. 

Mrs. Corey was exceedingly feminine in 
everything she did. In the slow manner in 
which she removed her gloves, disclosing 
fragrant, unringed white hands, in the way 


that night. With 
a quiver in her 
voice. Channing 
Ware’s sympathy 
for her increased 
immeasurably 


she leaned across the table to him. Jean 
was boyish, with a boyishness he had al- 
ways found appealing until now. 


Sharply annoyed by his confusing ten- 


dency to compare the two, Channing Ware 


ordered a lavish luncheon, and while they 
waited began the pleasing occupation of 
becoming better acquainted with Mrs. 
Corey. 

Mrs. Corey, it developed, was divorced. 
She had been married very young—with a 
slight accession of color Mrs. Corey ad 
mitted that she had been married twice. 


She had been very unfortunate and very 
unhappy. She was alone—and free—now. 
It was all revealed with the utmost ab- 


scence of concealment, except that later 
Channing Ware realized that he did not 
know the source of Mrs. Corey’s complete 
unhappiness with her two husbands, and, 
as a gentleman, he would scarcely ask 
details. 

Mrs. Corey was intensely interested in 
his work. So much so that he talked about 
it a great deal, and incidentally about him- 
self. Jean was interested in his work also, 
but when they talked, it was entirely of his 
work and not of himself. Beneath the 
warm approval of lovely violet eyes, 
Channing Ware visibly expanded. 

It was not until afterward, when lunch- 
eon was over, and Mrs. Corey had gone on 
her way with the definite promise that he 
would do the Shelter Home and that he 
did not want any fee whatever, that Chan- 
ning Ware realized that his depression had 
lifted. But by that time he was back in 
his office, looking down at the distant 
water trom a (Continued on page 128) 
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As letter after letter, written to John as people write 
to a Christ whd had healed them, passed through 
Mary’s hands, her own smallness was revealed to her 


GER! 


The Story of 
John B. Gough's 
Lifelong Fight 


Against the Beast 
That Threatened 


to Devour Him, 


Body and Soul 


HEY were married on the twenty- 

third of November, 1843, going un- 

attended to the house of a minister 

who knew them both. After John 
had given the cleric a fee of $5.00, he had 
left in the world just $3.50. They lived, 
at first, in Boston. 

The attacks of the Washingtonians had 
by now spread to a general controversy 
between the American Temperance Union 
and the Society of Drunkards, as the church- 
men called John’s associates. The con- 
troversy covered not only the charge that 
the Washingtonians were atheistic, but also 
that they were anti-prohibitionists. For the 
word “prohibition” was now creeping into 
the temperance vernacular, with Neal Dow, 
of Portland, Maine, as its chief exponent 

Dow was a man of wealth and education, 
a merchant, and the son of a merchant 
whose passionate avocation was temperance. 
He had moved rapidly through the various 
stages of thought in the reform, and in 1837, 
as a member of the legislature, he had be- 
gun to talk of a prohibition law. He had 
used the Washingtonian movement in Port- 
land to secure in 1842 a law forbidding the 
retail sale of intoxicants in the city. The 
Washingtonians did not realize how they 
vere being used by the astute Dow until 
the law was a reality. And great was the 
bitterness that followed. 

In the midst of this crimination and re- 
crimination, Neal Dow asked John to come 
up to Portland and speak. The invitation 
forced John to make a decision—was he or 
was he not a Washingtonian? He was not. 
But was he a legal coercionist, a prohibi 
tionist? No, he was not 

“Then what am I, Mary?” he asked his 
wife with whom he was debating the que 
tion 

“You are John Bartholomew Goug! 
she replied, “and as such Neal Dow and 
every one else must take you.” 

“Being Gough, thus far,” said John, 
“doesn’t mean anything in particular. I'm 
still at sea. Mary, I'll never be absolutely 
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safe until God has become a living, breath- 
ing Presence, to Whose hand I can cling.” 

“You'll find Him.” Mary patted his 
arm as they crossed the Common. “In the 
meantime, you have me! I’m no mean 
guardian, my dear John.” 

“Oh, Mary at thy window be. It is the 
wish’d, the trysted hour,’ ’”? hummed John. 
“How that used to tease my little sister!” 

He told his wife of Lord Ramby and the 
Sergeant 

“It makes me want to know your sister,” 
was Mary’s comment. 

“I’ve been ashamed to go near her all 
these vears,”’ confessed John. 

“You needn’t be now,” insisted Mary. 
“You must try to get in touch with her 
again.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” agreed John meekly. 

“And now we’re going home and go over 
your new program,” continued Mary. 
“We can do away with almost everything, 
I'm sure, but the lecture, particularly if 
you're not going to confine vourself to 
what I'll admit are pretty sordid and stu 
pid audiences—those precious Washing- 
tonians.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” repeated John. 

Mary had undertaken his education, 
and he was grateful, but on some points 
reluctant. He had left off the broader of 
his mimicries, obeying even when she 
insisted that he let go of his favorite. 
This was an imitation of a drunken man 
wheeling a load of brick. John was su- 
premely funny in it. But he had an idea 
that Mary’s taste was good. He was 
sure of this a few weeks later when the 
Boston papers congratulated him on his 
growth away from clowning 

_John went up to Portland and spoke for 
Neal Dow. He was much impressed by 
this New Englander, who seemed to John 
to have all the qualities he himself lacked 
and for which he longed. Dow was that 
rare bird, a fanatic with a real brain. He 
was going about the temperance evan- 
gelization of Maine with a political finesse 


Mary became very humble. Timidly she asked her 
husband if he would sign the pledge again. ‘‘No!’’ replied 


John. 


“The matter lies now between God and me” 
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that amounted to genius. He had pressed 
into his service the best minds of his state, 
and he was using them to educate Maine 
to the prohibition idea. His pamphlets, 
he told John, were sowed knee-deep over 
every county even to the Canadian border. 
but he couldn’t get John to preach his 
doctrines for him. 

‘I must feel my 

I can’t use any 
man’s creed unless | 
believe in it. I may 
some day come to pro- 
hibition, but it'll be 
only when I perceive 
that God can't 
reached.” 

And so, while Dow 
continued to call 
casionally on John 
Gough for rousing 
public interest in the 
general reform, the 
two men were unable 
to cooperate in detail 

The Washingtonian 
attacks on him served 
to enhance John’s 
standing with other 
temperance organiza- 
tions. After his 
Portland 
speeches John 
spoke for the 
American Tem- 
perance Union 
in New York, 
Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. 
The collection 
method of pay- 
ing him ceased. 
He received a 
flat rate of $10 
a night, and an 
admission fee of 
25 cents was 
charged. It was 
discovered that by this 
nethod John was a 
great money-maker for 
any that em- 
ployed him. In New 
York he spoke in the 
Broadway Tabernacle 
to an audience of nearly 
2000 people. 

Even though John 
had to pay his own ex- 
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society 


penses, he was wiping 
off his debts, and al- 
though he and Mary 


lived meagerly, they did 
not want 

His extraordinary rise 
from sottishness to fame 


made him a_ popular 
theme for the newspa- 
pers everywhere. It 


made little difference whether they vilified 
him or praised him. He was always good 
copy. John suffered frightfully under their 
attacks. His mercurial temperament had 
no defence against a reporter’s screed. If 
the morning paper said that Gough was an 
ugly, round-shouldered, sensual mounte 
bank, his day was ruined, and it took all of 
Mary's resourcefulness to get him on to 
the platform that evening. 

Even getting him on to the platform 
didn’t always end John’s mood o 


self- 


Tiger! Tiger! 


distrust and loathing. One night, when he 
was scheduled to speak for Deacon Grant 
in Boston, Mary fairly pushed him into 
the hall after one of his days of self-castiga- 
tion. The hall was jammed, the aisles 
filled with “‘standees.”” John, pushed from 
behind by Mary, unrecognized by the 
crowd, made his way forward accompanied 
by muttered protests and imprecations 
He lost Marvy, but he finally came to the 
edge of the platform. Here his way was 
blocked by a man almost twice his size 

“Will let me asked John 
meekly. 

The burly 


pass 


you 


gentleman looked down on 


him contemptuously. “I will not!’ he 
grunted. 

“But my name is 

Gough, and I have to 

speak,’ said John, but 


without vehemence. 


Sudden hope flared that the man might 
prevent him from ever reaching the plat 
lorm 

“Gough! exclaimed the burly 
gentleman I’ve already let two 
men through who claimed to be Gough, 
neither of ‘em much to look at but both 
better looking than you. And if you think 
an insignificant little shrimp like vou can 
work the same racket you're mistaken, 


Gough!” 
~ oay, 


that’s all.” 
With a pleased sigh John turned away 





But it was no use. 
front seat had been an amused witness of 
the interview. 


A woman occupying a 


“Here, Mr. Gough,” she said, ‘‘iust 
step on the arm of my chair directly to th 
platform.” 


“Thank vou, madam,” whispered Joh 


bleakly, and moment later was on the 
stage where, dismal as he was, he could not 
resist winking at the burly zentlemar 
gaping below Then he faced Deacor 
Grant 


“Deacon,” John whispered sepulchrally 
“T can't speak. I haven't an idea. My) 
thoughts will be stillborn.” 

The Deacon looked out at the enormous 
audience and turned white. *‘*What shall I 
say to them!” he gasped. “Here, you go 
forward and excuse vourself.” 

lrembling with stage-fright as thougl 


this were his first appearance, John walke« 





Two hundred 
Grant, armed with 
supreme blow that 


to the front of the platform and began: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have nothing 
to I can not speak to you tonight 
I am too dull. I could speak only to cab 
bage heads. I wish that I could feel that 
you were No! No! I do not wish that 
I know each of you to be a rational, sen 
tient, immortal being—a being who has 
come to hear me strike a blow at that 
enemy who would make of your immor- 
tality a thing to abhor, a thing of 

He was off and spoke for an hour with a 


Sav. 













men ran toward the platform. Deacon 
a chair, brought it back so far for a 
ie reduced John’s hat to a pancake 


fire that brought even Mary and the Dea- 
con to their feet with the rest of his hearers. 
When the evening was over, Grant said, 
“John, don’t you ever dare to scare me 
that way again!” 
_ But he did, many a time, for all his life 
€ papers were to manhandle John, and 
ie never hardened to their treatment. 
In the spring of 1845 a Newburyport 
paper touched on a new angle. It 


published the statement that “Mr. Gough, 
yesterday morning, before he left N., went 


to the refreshment 
shop of Mr. D., called 
for a glass of beer, 
and drank it there.” 

John met the attack 
in a new way. He 
hired a lawyer to prose- 
cute Mr. D. The result appeared in the 
Boston Mercantile Journal of May 10, 
omey- “Apology. 

“T, J. 1. D., having propagated a report 
that Mr. John B. Gough of Boston drank 
strong beer at my store at N. on the 6th 
day of May inst. I desire fully to retract 
the same and to apologize for the course I 
have taken and to expressly state that Mr. 
Gough never was in my store: that I must 
have known it if such ever had been the 
case, I having seen and heard Mr. Gough 
lecture on the previous evening. And I 
hereby return my thanks to Mr. Gough 
for consenting to forego the legal proceed 
ings which he has {instituted against me. 
Signed. J. I. D.” 

In editorial comment the Journal said: 








“We learn with much satisfaction 
that Mr. Gough is now determined 
that in all attempts to blacken his 
character or accusations of his 
having violated his pledge since he 
signed it on May tst, 1843, he is 
determined to shield himself be- 
hind the laws of the country which 
will ever present 
an #gis against 
the arrows of cal- 
umny. There is 
no character more 
detestable, cow- 
ardly or danger- 
ous than a slan- 
derer. He is a 
walking pesti- 
lence that doth 
infect the wind.” 

His blood being 
up, John also in- 
serted a notice in 
the Newburyport 
Hi rald: 

“To all whom 
it may concern 
Having heard 
that it has been 
stated in the town 
of Newburyport 
that various per- 
there have 
accounts against 
me and as I am 
not aware that 
such is the case— 
[ having on vari 
ous occasions 
made a public re- 
quest that all 
claims against me 
be sent in for set- 
tlement—this is 
to give notice 
that I shall be 
in Mr. John G. 
Tilton’s book store in Newburyport on 
Wed. May rs5th when I shall be prepared 
to pay any legal demand that shall be 
made against me and as I have on more 
than one occasion paid debts twice, I shall 
require full proof of each and every claim. 
John B. Gough.” 

The slanderers of Newburyport and 
Boston at last were quieted. 


CHAPTER IX 
The 


sons 





Pig Sty 


URING the summer of 1845, the 

Goughs actually were able to take a 
few weeks’ vacation on a farm near Wor- 
cester. John worked out of doors a great 
deal, and his physical condition improved 
daily. But he grew restless, became weary 
of the quiet, much as he enjoyed the beauty 
of the hills. John was not yet ready for 
quiet. For all his wrestling and prayer, 
the keeping of the pledge was a desperate 
struggle for him, and inactivity gave too 
great an opportunity for idle and evil 
dreams—dreams that even prayer could 
not always down. 

He was glad when September came and 
he started off to New York to arrange fora 
series of lectures with the American Tem- 
perance Union. 

Mary did not go to New York with him. 
She planned to meet him a day or so later 
in Albany and go (Continued on page 216) 
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By Bruce Barton 
aintfing by Bean Cornwell 


HERE are some passages in 
the Gospels which present 
permanent difficulties. Did 
Jesus drive out the thieves 
from the Temple twice or 
only once? If once, was it in the early 
days of his ministry, as told in one ac- 
count, or in the last week, as related 
by another? Did he heal one blind 
man at Jericho, or more than one? 
Was the healing done as he entered the 
city or on his way out? Were his feet 
washed twice, by two different women, 
or do the authors of the Gospels merely differ in their records 
of the same occasion? 

Says Luke: 

“And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat 
with him. And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat 
down to meat. 

“And, behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when 
she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment. 

“And stood at his feet behind him weeping, and began to 
wash his feet with tears, and wipe them with the hairs of 
her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment.” 

Says John: 

“Then Jesus, six days before the Passover, came to Bethany, 
where Lazarus was which had been dead, whom he raised 
from the dead. 

“There they made him a supper; and Martha served: but 
Lazarus was one of them that sat at the table with him. 

“Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very 
costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with 
her hair: and the house was filled with the odor of the oint- 
ment.”’ 

Specific accounts; different accounts. Seemingly, there 
must have been two women who were moved to the same 
splendid act of reverence. Who, then, was she whom Luke 
describes? “Mary Magdalene,” many answer. “The woman 
is identified as a sinner. Mary Magdalene was a sinner; 
therefore this woman was Mary.” 

What makes us so sure that Mary was a sinner? Why has 
her name come down through the centuries as a svnonym for 
feminine weakness? 





? Why have the women of the streets been 
known for two thousand years as ““Magdalenes’’? First, be- 
cause Mary came from a town that had a bad reputation. 
Magdala was the fashionable lake resort where the rich dis- 
ported themselves. It was an “open town”; many a man in 
dulged in Magdala the tastes which could not safely be in- 
dulged at home. Because a part, and probably a small part, 
of the town was wicked, every inhabitant had to carry his or 
her share of the shame. 

In the second place, it is told of Mary that he cast seven 
devils out of her. The phrase is an insidious one; it contains 
the suggesticn of evil things. But in Palestine two thousand 
vears ago there was no such implication. Whoever was men 
tally unbalanced, whoever had suffered a nervous breakdown, 
was said to have a devil. The devils which Jesus expelled 
from other sick folk were the devils of shattered nerves and 
divided minds, and what we term ‘‘complexes.””. Why should 
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we not be fair to Mary Magdalene? 
She followed him faithfully all his 
days, and was the first to greet him 


most of the others had given up hope. 
Surely such faith is a powerful reason 
for extending the benetit of the doubt. 
The world, perhaps, will not change 
its opinion. For two thousand years 
it has been allowed to believe that 
Mary was a woman witha past. But 
vou and I may be kinder, and pos- 
sibly more just. We will not believe 
against a woman what has not been proved. We maintain 
that it is not fair to destroy her good name just because she 
happens to have been associated with an ambiguous phrase. 
And because she came from a wicked town. 

About Mary of Bethany, whom John describes, there is 
no doubt. She and her sister and their brother Lazarus lived 
in a home that Jesus loved. He seems to have been there 
often. The two sisters differed in habit and type. Martha 
was a doer. She organized and accomplished. On her fell the 
burden of the house. She was cumbered with much serving, 
and because Mary sat and listened while Jesus talked, giving 
him the great joy of her woman’s understanding, Martha was 
annoyed and complained to him, and received his gentle 
rebuke. 

Rudyard Kipling, in “The Sons of Martha,” recites the 
scene and imagines that the rebuke has descended as a burden 
upon all who do the world’s unpleasant work: 


‘“«. . . And because she lost her temper once, and because she 
was rude to the Lord her Guest, 

Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons, world without end, 
reprieve, or rest. 
Raise ve the stone or cleave the wood to make a path 
more fair or flat; 

Lo, it is black already with blood some Son of Martha spilled 
for that! 

“And the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed—they know the 
angels are on their side. 

They know in them is the Grace confessed, and for them are 
the Mercies multiplied. 

They sit at the Feet—they hear the Word—they sce how 
truly the Promise runs; 

Thev have cast their burden upon the Lord, and—the Lord 
He lays it on Martha’s Sons!” 

Jesus was fond of women. They were attracted to him, and 
thev gave him an intuitive faith and a loyal affection that 
outshone the stumbling loyalty of the men. We are told only 
a few of their names: 

“And it came to pass afterward, that he went throughout 
every city and village . and the twelve were with him. 

“And certain women, which had been healed of evil spirits 
and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene, out of whom went 
seven devils, 

“And Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Su- 
sanna, and many others.” 

Who were the others? How did they “minister unto him 
of their substance’? Were they present all the time or only 
occasionally? How many of the (Continued on page 155) 
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HE treatment of background in any 
room is of first importance tn fur- 
nishing it. Its proportion, the 
height of the ceiling, the placing of the fire- 
place and windows, are all determining 
features in its character. Some rooms lend 
themselves to wallpaper, others to paint, 
and others to paneling. All three treat- 
ments are in vogue, each filling a different 
place in modern decorating. : 
Paneled rooms in the architectural feel- 
ing of the eighteenth century are a dis- 
tinct vogue today, and a charming one. 
Some years ago lovers of antique furniture 
began importing these rooms from Eng- 
land, as well as the furniture of the 
eighteenth century Since then. these 
original paneled rooms have been copied, 
sometimes simplified, and are . today 
59 


A piano, books, a desk, colorful chintzes, and comfortable chairs give livableness to this pine-paneled room 
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(an We Help You? 


If you have decorating problems 
which trouble you, write to Good House- 
keeping Studio; our staff will be happy 
to answer your questions. If you feel 
that pictures with detailed descriptions 
on the various subjects of decorating 
would be of assistance, you will find our 
folios a guide and help. They are: 
“Bedrooms for Every Member of the 
Family,” “Arranging Comfortable, 
Charming Living-Rooms,” “Smart New 
Slip-Covers and How to Make Them,”’ 
“Lamp Shades and- How to Make 
Them,”’ “Dressing Tables, Bedspreads, 
and Sofa Cushions.” Each, 25c. Address: 


Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 57th 
Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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exerting a definite influence on decorating. 

As many of the English Georgian rooms 
were made of deal—which is like our pine 
modern rooms are being built in the knotty 
as well as the clear pine. Though the Eng 
lish rooms were painted in many instances, 
today the paint is being removed and the 
wood waxed, giving a particularly charm- 
ing mellow color, lighter than walnut and 
browner than modern pine. 

Many of our readers may feel that the 
expense of a paneled room is more than 
thev can afford; but, though the initial cost 
is perhaps greater than another form ol 
decorating, these rooms may be built for 
much less than is generally supposed, if a 
simple form of paneling, such as we illus 
trate, is considered. Knotty pine is not so 
expensive as clear stock and is eq! ally 
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decorative. A detailed description of 
the method of building the room and 
the material requirements are given 
at the conclusion of this article. 

As a background, a pine room given 
the mellow antique finish is a delight- 
ful one to furnish. The diagram of 
this room shows its rectangular shape, 
with two windows at one end and a 
pair of bookcases balancing the fire- 
place. Such an architectural arrange- 
ment is a happy one, as it permits the 
use of a heavy piece of furniture, such 
as a piano, and gives it a proper space 
in one corner of the room, leaving the 
fireplace grouping and the sofa, which 
is across from it, independent of the 
piano. It is frequently difficult to 
place a piano easily in modern rooms, 
unless they are decidedly spacious, so 
this arrangement is suggested where it 
is possible to plan or alter a room. 

The plain, soft, brownish tone of the 
walls forms a good background for a 
gaily-flowered, semi-glazed chintz, in 
which the ground color is a soft yellow, 
with the birds and the flowers in yel- 
low-reds, blues, and soft greens, which 
fortunately we are able to show in 
the colored illustrations on the follow- 
ing pages. The chintz is brought into 
the room in the covering of two chairs, 
a modern easy chair and a modified 
barrel chair of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, upholstered in the fabric with 
weltings of green chintz which give 
these pieces the nice, trim air that 
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The bookcases built into the walls on 
either side of the sofa are a colorful 
means of breaking up the wall space 








The sofa across the room from the 
fireplace, with an easy chair beside 
it, is a comfortable as well as a hap- 
py arrangement in a narrow room 


is so important. A box-plaited rufile 
finishes the base and adds an air of 
informality. The sofa, a large, com 
fortable piece with loose cushions, is 
upholstered in a_ brocatelle which 
harmonizes with some of the apricot 
or yellow-reds in the chintz. The rug 
is of brown and may be of wool or 
velour, as desired. So much for the 
colorful pieces. 

The wooden furniture, a table and 
desk, is in brown mahogany, the table 
showing the octagonal top and the 
twisted turnings of the William and 
Mary period, while the knee-hole 
desk, with its pierced-brass hardware, 
shows the Queen Anne influence. The 
chairs, an arm-chair for the desk and 
two side chairs, are of walnut of the 
Queen Anne type, with cabriole legs 
and with broad seats upholstered in a 
soft green damask, the green repeating 
the green in the curtains. 

During the eighteenth century 
lacquer was introduced and used in 
England, so the nests of tables of black 
lacquer, placed at each end of the 
apricot damask sofa, are in character, 
and at the same time delightful in 
color. Though these tables are light 


in scale, the (Continued on page 232) 
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Autochrome 


A fireplace without a mantel is typical of the early American wood- 
paneled rooms, and when well proportioned has dignity and restfulness 


We are grateful to the following manu- 
facturers for their cOurteous cooperation: 
Pine Paneled Walls, Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau; Wood Finish, Charles Grimmer & 
Son; Seminole Rug, Wm. Henderson & Co., 
Inc.; Upholstered Furniture, S. Karpen & 
Bros.; Piano, Everett Piano Co.; Furniture, 


Somma Shops, W. A. Hathaway, H. Douglas 
Curry & Co.; Side Lights, Cassidy; Lamps, 
Cassard Romano Co., Inc., Mayhew Shop; 
Curtains and Overdraperies, F. Schumacher 
& Co.; Acc., H. Douglas Curry & Co., Cas- 
sard Romano Co., Inc., Mayhew Shop, Ed- 
win Jackson Co., Arthur Ackerman & Son 
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The warm color of 
pine makes a beauti- 
ful background for 
the walnut tables and 
the big chairs covered 
in a lovely glazed 
chintz with pink 
flowers and a variety 
of green ferns on a 


Deep and comfort- 
able, the copper-red 
sofa is a dominating 
accent of color. A 
little walnut knee- 
hole desk of the 
Queen Anne _ type 
stands between the 
windows and balances 


dull yellow ground the piano opposite 
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A lamp with a plaited shade be- 
longs on a desk or dressing-table. 
A standard lamp of wrought iron 
takes the place of a small table 


S SOON as you enter some rooms, 
you are conscious of a home-like 


atmosphere, which others lack en- 

tirely. The chair you sit in is comfort- 
able, and as your eye wanders over the 
room, you feel the charm of a pleasant 
personality behind it. But there are 
home-like rooms that have beauty, color, 
and charm toa greater extent than others; 
therefore, to combine a “‘lived-in,”’ home- 
like feeling with attractive furnishings is 
the ideal to strive for in planning a room. 
Back of every attractive arrangement 
in a room there is usually good reason. 
For instance, a big chair at one side of a 
fireplace, with a sofa at the opposite side 
(placed at right angles to the fireplace) 
is a reasonable arrangement because it is 
a comfortable one. In narrow rooms, to 
gain the greatest comfort, it is better to 
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place the sofa in front of the fireplace, 
either with a table at each end of it and 
a lamp on each table, or with a longer 
table with a light back of it. 

There are the same fundamental rea- 
sons of comfort in the arrangement of a 
desk. For instance, the one shown above 
is placed on an adequate wall space be- 
tween two windows, not only because it 
looks well, but because it has a good 
reading light. A desk of this type is a 
little small to have a lamp placed on it, 
whereas a standard lamp near by takes 
up practically no room and gives the 
necessary light. In this instance, a light, 
comfortable chair, which is easily moved 
to reach the desk, is placed in front of it, 
while the heavy, attractively propor- 
tioned wing chair is put on the other side 
of the standard (Continued on page 232) 
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The arrangement of small things 
on a table is an especial art. A 
semi-circular table provides a 
near-by chair with comforts such 
as cigarettes, ash tray, and reading 
lamp. Ona shelf are several mag- 
azines. Such an arrangement be- 
longs to a library or living-room 


Each month the room 
known as “‘The Studio” is 
rebuilt and refurnished by 
us to show just how a 
room of a certain type 
may be constructed from 
procurable furniture, fur- 
nishings, and building 
materials made by Ameri- 
can manufacturers, which 
are obtainable through 
your own local dealers 








In the circle above, an 
interesting arrangement 
is shown in the group with 
the gate-leg table and the 
two side chairs. This plan 
is particularly suitable to 
the living-dining room of 
today, for the table is 
easily cleared and con- 
verted into a dining table 
at meal time. Otherwise, 
it is used as a writing desk 
in a part of the living-room 













































































































































































The wicker chair, in the 
group above, is provided 
with a reading light, and 
a table stands conve- 
niently near. The rug is 
made from coils of black 
and cream straw. A wall 
bracket with ivy vines 
trailing from it, and a 
large pottery jar filled 
with laurel, give a sense 
of outdoors to the whole 


A small sofa placed in 
front of the window offers 
a solution to a problem 
of insufficient wall space 
that frequently arises. An 
iron table near the sofa 
is useful for serving after- 
dinner coffee, and two 
quilted pillows break the 
expanse of plain up- 
holstered surface. Suffi- 
cient pattern is added 
by the rug and hangings 









NeszRr-To-Narure BaZieés 


By James Swinnerton 
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“4 ™=™) HY do I love you at first sight? Really it’s quite funny,” 
WW Said the wee wolf pup to the happy baby bunny. 
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“T don’t know,” the bunny said, ‘‘but something says that I 
Had better leave for home at once before you find out why.” 
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—. HIS little civet-cat has only one fond wish. ——— 
wa 4) That’s to fill his tummy with loads an’ loads of fish. 

Seam If you want to find him, he’s surely to be found 


Some place waiting sadly for Friday to come ‘round. 


elects 


eA Desirable Dozen 


Grazia Deledda, a native of Sar- 
dinia, has been awarded the Nobel 
prize in literature. Her novel, 
Mother,”’ sounds the whole range 
of human desires and suffering 


OOKS to the right of me, books to 
the left of me! This was the sight 
which met my eyes on my recent 
return home from Washington. 

Regularly during my absence the books 
had come, been unwrapped, and deposited 
in a waiting bookcase. Overflowing that, 
tables had been commandeered by a des 
perate maid. Thev, too, soon filled and 
the couch was utilized. And still books 
came, until the packages were left to form 
a miniature mountain range around the 
border of the room. 

Gazing at them, I was reminded of the 
question often put to me by friends, ‘‘Do 
vou read all these books that come to vou?” 
and its obvious answer, “Impossible!” 
Then, realizing the task that faced me, 
namely, that of picking out of all this mass 
twelve interesting and worthy books for 
my August article, I bethought me of the 
next question of these same friends, 

“But then how do vou go about finding 


oul which books to recommend?” 
Various had been my answers, for vari 
is h been the circumstances. But here 
be a new answer. For I was like a 
mariner on an uncharted sea, or perhaps 
re like bookworm turned loose in a 
strange library without index, reference, 


review, or librarian. Obviously I could not 
re ud all these books How, then, sh yuld I 
decide which to read first? Surely here, if 
ever, would my tasting be put to the test 
First of all, of course, the thing to do was 
get them sorted. No easy job, that 
Especial! hen before I had run through 
the first shelf I lifted Fred Essarv’s 


lo 





“Rever e English” (William Edwin Rudge, 
53-00), in which that charming Washington 


Newell Blair 


“The 








correspondent sets down his random retlec 
tions on ‘‘England and Englishmen, upon 
their life, their undeniable charm, their ap 
pealing traditions, their incorrigible preju 
dices, their unblushing ‘insularity’ and upon 
the mysterious way they perform their 
wonders.” 

In Washington, meeting him often, I 
had not had time to read his latest book, 
but meeting him in Washington had natu 
rallv stirred my curiosity as to what he had 
to sav about the England he had discov 
ered while a London correspondent for 
The Baltimore Sun It would be, I knew, 
easv reading. Its value would be that it 
would show us England through the same 
h 
we are accustomed to look at Washington, 
at New York,.even at our own little town, 
be it large or small, the eves of a reporter, 
eves wise with the charity, kind with the 
understanding, amused with the tolerance 
of one who looks at life in all its manifesta 
tions and humors as news rather than char 
acter, as manners rather than morals. And 
so my satisfied curiosity found it when I 
put it down marked ‘Interesting and re 

i 


warding for all inclined toward reportorial 


eves, the same kind of eves, through whic 


spec tac les 

Curiosity, too, halted me at Francis 
Brett Young’s new book, ‘‘The Key of 
Life’ (Knopf, $2.50). I have borne wit 
ness before to my appreciation of this 
English doctor who recently received the 
James Tait Black Memorial Award, the 
largest monetary literary prize in England, 
for the best novel of 1927, “Love Is 
Enough.’ Naturally I am eager to taste 
each new work he sends forth 
Yet for just a moment I felt a hesitancy 







\ friend had 


about “The Kev of Life.” 


told me she did not care for it And J 
feared to find this favorite not up to his 
usual standard, as one fears sometimes for 
the lapse of a well-belove But curiosity 
conquercd curiosit i ense of la 

hess that ree ! ( ondemn him 


| ind rhe Key of Life” 
not only another picture of that English 
countryside presented in 
mysterious 





‘Love Is Enough,” but also tl 
Africa of his more dri tic t 
the same lyrical quali 


1€ 
ales; not only 





vy of that English 
love story. but also the s ime deep note ol 
passion sounded in **‘Woodsmoke.” The 


theme, indeed, is nothi less than the co 





flict between these two wavs of life 

Into the old farmhouse, Castel Ditches, 
where the school-teacher, Ruth Morgan, is 
spending her vacation with her dour father 
and grim sister, is taken the young archae 


ologist, Hugh Bredon, who has been ex 


cavating the Roman remains on the farm 
ill with pleurisy, to be nursed by her to 
rec Na | f love, and 
‘ rem ent But both 
{ ‘ s le t ne c€ s¢ 
for her to come to him in Egvpt, where he 
is again engaged in ex tion work. Or 
her jot 


rnev she meets a Belgian doctor, 
Bezuidenhout, who has a strange effect on 
her, part repulsion and part attraction 


He, too, is on his wa to Thebes, where, as 


1 anthropologist, he is to examine the 
exhumed mummies \rrived at their des 
tinatiol he finds her fia ffering with 
in ittack ol lever, I Lie eae is 





postpo! ed 


rhere, in the 


Continued on page ] 





AWD in Hebben!”’ 


John Adams Jackson, the black, ninety- 
vear-old de Acosta butler, was on his knees in 


the green grass. 
mansion rose high above the cypress trees. 
in Louisiana. But even as the de Acosta 
and the Haldane darkies knelt squalling 
before the flames the Yankees had lighted, 
one young, reckless Blue-Coat was riding 
toward them in the night. One tall and 
handsome young Union officer was risking 
his life to see little Miss Marie de Acosta 
once more! 

Lieutenant Edgar Alger had set the ren- 
dezvous for tonight. In spite of Miss 
Marie’s tears and prayers, he was com- 
ing. Alone. He had told her he would 
climb to the balcony of her room from 
the branches of the great Robert E. 

Lee oak on the lawn. At midnight. 

Miss Marie de Acosta stood cower- 
ing in the shadows of the “Ellum” 
House, across the glittering lawns from 
the burning mansion. It was the 
house where the Haldanes had made their 
home since Lucie de Acosta had married 
George Haldane the vear before the war. 
And now Lucie’s cousin Marie was praving 
before the Ellum House, while old John 
Adams Jackson was praying before the 
Mansion House. 

60 


The flames of the de Acosta 
It was 1864— 


The old negro’s face glistened in the 
light like polished black Cuban mahogany. 

“Great Gawd A’mighty!”’ 

The de Acosta butler’s close-kinked wool 
was as white as samite on his ancient head. 
His hands were laid together like a pointed 
cathedral window, in front of his breast, in 


the attitude of prayer. His coal-black 
eves, goggling like doorknobs in_ theif 
whites, were lifted to the pitying heavens. 

“O Jesus Christ!’ 

The unnatural red night around the 
burning mansion made a strange and sinis- 
ter scene in the pure Southern moonlight, 
the magnolia-white moonlight of Louisiana. 

“O Almighty Gawd,” prayed the old 
negro. “De Blue-Coats done burn de 
Manshun House! De Blue-Coats done 
burn de yaller yams! De Blue-Coats done 
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Lucie said. 














burn de cawn. Who gwine tek kayh uv 
de culled folks now? Whabouts gwine 
lib lil Messalina Mahogany Jackson? 
Whabouts gwine lib Auntie an’ Uncle? 
Who gwine feed Jim an’ Jonas? Who gwine 
feed de two quadroons? O Jesus, who 
gwine keep Ole Mammy an’ John Adams 
Jackson now?” 

In the ghastly light down toward the 
bayou, back of John Adams Jackson, were 
what was left of the de Acosta and the 
Haldane blacks. At every name he called 
off in his invocation, a frenzied shriek went 
up from the huddled figures. It was as 
though the old butler told off the negroes 
one by one and consigned them to the 
eternal flames that licked up and up, that 
curled and crinkled the leaves of the avenue 
of elms leading to the slave quarters, that 
threw red sparks into the cotton-field with 
Ms green, hard, unopened bolls of summer. 

“O Lawd Jesus, sen’ a angel down! O 
sweet Jesus, ef yuh kaint squeench de fiah 
de Blue-Coats done set to de Manshun 
House, les a angel sen’ down! O Gawd, 
sen one angel to help out po’ Miss Cindy 
an de little bitty baby in huh ahms! Jes 
one angel. | d de 





“I would kill a Blue-Coat as I would a rattlesnake,” 
Miss Marie drew away from her cousin. 
Her hands were icy. She had an almost uncontrollable 
impulse to seize the loaded musket from Lucie’s hand 


The echoing chorus came from the ser- 
ried rows behind the aged, kneeling negro. 
“O Gawd, one angel!” 

The supplication rose high and eerie in 
the solemn night. It soared over the red 
holocaust of the great de Acosta mansion. 
It echoed out across the cleared land to the 
Ellum House. And there in front of the 
Ellum House ‘‘Miss Cindy” stood, beside 
her cousin Miss Marie—‘‘ Miss Cindy” with 
the “‘little bitty baby”’ in her arms. 

“O sweet Jesus, sen’ one angel down!” 

Then suddenly the frightful scene was 
stilled. The great cry was like something 
tangibly broken in two in the middle. 

Ole Mammy stood out from the crowd 
behind John Adams Jackson. Her calico 
Mother Hubbard made a wild, primitive 
splash of color in the hot glazing glare. 
Her fat black arms were outstretched be- 
fore her and above her. Under her red, 
knotted bandanna her eyes were walled 
back unseeingly. She groped her way to 
the kneeling black man upon the lacquer- 
green, glistening grass. 

“Yo pravh am ansahed,” 
ly ‘Fo Gawd, John Adams, ah sees de 


she said hoarse- 


angel, hoverin’ low!” 


AA New 
Story of the Old 
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By a Southern 
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Illustrated by 


Pruett Cartes 


The huge negress sank in a quivering 
mass beside the old man on the ground. 
She flung her voice out and up into the 
treetops. A pandemonium of grief broke 
loose from the blacks. They straggled for- 
ward until the flaming timbers beat them 
back. They surrounded the aged couple. 

Little black and brown piccaninnies beat 
their round, hard heads concertedly upon 
the ground. Big black bucks blubbered. 
Mulatto wenches 
Hot, sweating bodies crouched together 
in the unearthly glow. Tears shone on 
black cheeks like strings of crystals broken 
on ebony. 

Ole Mammy struggled up and moaned. 
And John Adams bent to hear her. At her 
muttered words his black skin turned a 
ghastly gray. His lips were blue and 
drawn over his snaggled, yellowed teeth. 

“My prayh, O Jesus Christ, am an- 
sahed,”’ the crouched old negro said. 

He got up stiffly from his knees and 
started toward the Ellum House. He 
turned his bent back upon the scorching 
radiance of the house where he was born, 
where his father and his grandfather were 
born, and his grandfather’s father. For 
over two hundred years the line of John 
Adams Jackson had been house slaves on 
the Louisiana plantation. And now the 
Yankees had burned the mansion down. 
Now the Yankees had extinguished the 
line of the de Acosta butlers forever. 

What Ole Mammy had whispered to 
John Adams had wiped out even the light 
of the licking flames for him. The shock 
of her preternatural mutterings had si- 
lenced for John Adams even the crackling 
of the polished mahogany furniture and the 


screeched like loons. 


crash of the cut-glass chandeliers. He 
staggered toward the Ellum House. 


ansahed De Lawd 
gel dow n!” 


“My prayh am 
Gawd Almighty done sen’ one an 
Mammy still beat her pink palms upon 
l ered, mut 


the ground, and muttered, mutt 
tered. Mignon, the écru-colored parlor 
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maid, bent over the old negress, listening. 
And from Mignon’s brilliant carmine lips 
came whispers, as though Mammy were a 
disembodied spirit using Mignon for its 
medium. 

“Mammy done say Massa Jean de 
Acosta is a-comin’ home,”’ Mignon said 
hurriedly. “‘Done comin’ home. De gran- 
pappy uv Miss Cindy’s little bitty baby he 
ain’t nevah seen!” 

Glancing toward the Ellum House from 
which figures were stirring, Mignon put a 
shaking, slim hand across her mouth for 
silence. Lower yet she bent, and whis- 
pered like a willow ina wind. Her whispers 
were no more than the sound of the sough 
of the branches on the trees. And though 
the darkies could not hear Mignon perhaps, 
they heard the leaves, and knew. 

““Mammy done say,” whispered Mignon, 
whispered the leaves, “Mammy done say 
Ole Massa Jean de Acosta is a-comin’ 
home—tonight. Mammy done heah de 
tromp uv many feet, ovah de plantations, 
ovah de road. But not de feet uv Massa 
Jean!” 

The blacks stood herded like cattle be- 
fore a storm. Not a stir. Not a motion. 
Not a sound save the crackling, crackling 
flames. The parlor maid was like an exotic 
object of art, her figure shot up double its 
height against the infernal flamingo 
background. 

And then, the old negress still groveling 
at her feet, Mignon finished: 

“Mammy done see Massa Jean’s sperit 
a-hoverin’ low. An’ Mammy done see 
Massa Jean de Acosta’s gray coat all wet 
wif blood! An’ Mammy done see uh 
Blue-Coat a-holdin’ little Miss Marie de 
Acosta in he alms!”’ 


Oe IN the strange, still, hypnotic silence 
that followed Mignon’s words broke 
something even more dramatic. Across 
the lighted stage between the darkies and 
the blazing mansion strode a figure that 
dwarfed the ascending flames—a _ white 
woman with a baby in her arms. 

Lucie Haldane had left her little cousin 
Marie beside the Ellum House, and had 
come over to quiet the terrorized blacks. 
Marie still stood wringing her small hands 
and praying for the discretion which she 
feared her dashing young Union officer did 
not have. She did not follow her more in- 
trepid cousin to the light of the con- 
flagration. 

Lucie Haldane’s thin, white-cotton frock 
furled around her as she walked, and float- 
ed backward from her strong hips and long 
limbs like the draperies of the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace. Her white body 
was an heroic monument, her black hair 
was a storm-cloud high around her head, 
and in her face flamed the unquenchable 
Southern pride. Pride and breeding and 
beauty and love, a tempestuous slip of a 
Southern girl grown in the four years of the 
Civil War to a gorgeous woman, with a 
baby at her breast, with the butt of a 
loaded musket in her hand, alone with her 
blacks. 

Her words rang out above the tumult as 
steady as the roll of drums. She stood like 
an unconquerable goddess with her back 
to the blaze of all she held most dear. Here 
was the born blood of the landed aristo 
crat, the slave-holder. This the 
gently-nurtured, luxurv-loving Southern 
woman when her man was gone to the war! 


was 


The Stars and Bars 


“What aah you niggers up to now?” 
Lucie Haldane’s voice had contempt and 
beauty and power, soft as a rounded 
Southern fruit, hard as tyranny. 

She shifted the baby to her left arm, the 
loaded musket to her right. She touched 
with her toe Mammy on the ground at her 
feet. 


“Get up! *Get up, Mammy, an’ stop 
stirrin’ trouble!” 
Like all Southerners, Lucie Haldane 


flicked her words back and forth between 
the provincial softness of Southern dialect 
and the pronunciation of grammars, ac- 
cording to her mood and her emotions. 
N AMM Y crawled up to her knees, then 
upright on her shaky legs. The white 
woman did not dare to look at the black 
woman. Stark fear froze Lucie Haldane’s 
heart. For Lucie was as superstitious as 
the most psychic black. She believed in 
Mammy’s divinations as she believed in 
God. She who had not quailed before the 
Blue-Coats, quailed before old Mammy 
now. 

“What did you see, Mammy?” she 
asked. ‘‘What did you see when you were 
lyin’ there in the grass?” 

“Ah done see de Blue-Coats comin’.”’ 

“Well, what of it?’’ snapped Lucie Hal- 
dane, clutching her baby more fiercely to 
her breast, the knuckles of her clenched 
hand whitening over the butt of the mus- 
ket. “You have been sayin’ the Blue- 
Coats were comin’ for four years! And 


now they here! What else did you 
see?”’ 

“Ah done see Ah done see—nothin’ 
mo a’tall, Miss Cindy.”’ 


An incredulous gasp went up from the 
surrounding blacks. Had Mammy for- 
angel hoverin’ low? 


gotten about the 

Sometimes Mammy did forget what she 
had seen in her “‘fits.’"” Had Mammy for- 
gotten about the Blue-Coat holding Lucie’s 
little cousin, Marie de Acosta, in his arms? 
Had Mammy forgotten about Massa Jean 


de Acosta—comin’ home? 
“Mignon! I saw you muttering over 


demanded. 


Was 


Mi immy the white woman 
“Has Mz umm) forgotten anything? 
that all Mammy saw?” 

“Tha’s all, Miss Lucinda. Tha’s all Ole 
Mammy done see.’’ Mignon’s eyes side- 
slipped and dropped their exquisitely 
shadowed lids like a curtain between her 
and the straight gaze of the white woman. 

Lucie Haldane looked helplessly at the 
blank black faces about her, the locked 
thick lips. She knew the darkies were ly- 
ing to her. In the brands of the burning 
mansion these mysterious creatures had 
seen some omen of evil that they would not 
tell. 


But what more could the Blue-Coats do! 


Now that they had burnt the Mansion 
House, what more could they do? Her 
husband? Her father? Which, or both? 


She had heard from neither for weeks, for 
months. Her husband, George Haldane, 
did not even know that her baby had been 
born. 


Strange, kind, black folk, who wished to 
spare her. They had put fear like the 
point of a sword at her heart. Oh, what, in 


God's name, could the Blue-Coats do! 
Lucie turned away from the redolent 
flames and the sweating blacks. She went 
toward the Ellum House and met her 
cousin Marie. And little indeed did Miss 


Marie’s face tell Lucie of what the Blue. 
Coats could do! Though she knew, even 
better than the darkies. 

It had been so long ago—those four 
years of war—since Lucie herself had 
loved, had loved so fiercely that she had 
forgotten love! That a Blue-Coat could 
come into the Ellum House and steal away 
the heart of her lovely young cousin Marie, 
old Jean de Acosta’s niece, was as far from 
Lucie Haldane’s imagination as the moon 
is far from the sea. Yet that was what a 
Blue-Coat could do. And had done al- 
ready! For are not hearts young and 
warm under either the Blue or the Gray? 
And was love ever known to be a respecter 
ot uniforms? 

Even as Lucie Haldane had stood mysti- 
fied before her silent colored people, their 
uncanny minds had unveiled to them 
vaguely the secret of Miss Marie and the 
Blue-Coat. For incredibly sensitive to the 
messages of love are the sound-waves of 
the soul. And so willing are the simple 
races of the South to listen and learn. 

Lately Lucie Haldane had watched the 
Yankee soldiers make forays upon her 
plantation. Sometimes they had demanded 
food, which she had given them with her 
own hands. Sometimes they had ravaged 
her hard-worked fields for themselves. 
But she had not distinguished one from 
another of them. What were they to her? 
Blue-Coats, that was all. 

But with little Miss Marie it was dif- 
ferent. Miss Marie was younger. And 
Lucie Haldane had a baby, and Marie had 
not. Lucie waited for the return of a 
husband. And Marie had no husband. 
P® TITE, dark, French-Creole Marie de 

Acosta would have been married long 
before now but for the war. She was likea 
little bursting bud in the winey summer. 
And her heart beat like wings in her breast 
when one blond Union officer came again 
and again across the clearing. When he 
came and asked for water, she gave it to 
him in the polished, alin tall Jefi 
Davis goblets. When he came and asked 
for bread, she gave it to him on the Louis 
Fourteenth tray from France. 

Then when he came again and asked for 
love, she ran away. She left him there in 
the yard, where the scent of the jasmine 
flowers made her feel like swooning. And 
he followed her to the rose garden, to the 
very steps of the Ellum noes. He had 
asked her again—for love. And tonight, 
at midnight, he was coming for his answer. 
He was going to step from the great oak 
tree to the balcony of her room. 

But on account of the commotion about 
the burning mansion, Miss Marie now 
thought that no one would sleep tonight 
upon the whole plantation. All eyes might 
be watching. A cavalier stepping on to 
lady’s balcony would be seen indeed! 
Union officer in the Ellum House tonight 
would be the same as a dead man. An 
enemy would be murdered like a rat. 

And in the shadow of the Ellum House, 
Miss Marie prayed wild prayers to heavet 
for her Yankee lover. She prayed that he 
would flee through the woods when he sa¥ 
that the plantation was in an uproar. Yet 
in her heart she knew that he would not 
Some power that was greater than the 
marching of armies, some desire that Wé 
greater than the fear of death, was (ir ywing 
him to her. Love. (Continued on page 13°) 
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ISS Marie still stood with the deadly, ugly weapon pointed at her lover’s breast. Had 
she gone mad? he thought. In the actual facing of her foes, had she turned against 


him? “Darling,” he whispered, “if you are going to shoot me, do it now, or lower the gun” 











T HAPPENED é 4 
something like this, ’ 
as the investment 
banker told me the 

tale. We were seated in 
the handsome but aus- 
terely simple private 
office of his company, 
which occupied a suc- 
cession of floors in a 
towering skyscraper 
overlooking New York 


harbor, and within a 
stone’s throw of the 
Wall Street financial 


district, where, com 
pacted within the small 
area of a few blocks, are 
concentrated the great- 
est wealth and commer- 
cial might of the mod- 
ern civilized world. This 
banker, in his youth, 
had been a small-town 
man; his schooling had 
been attended by hard- 
ship; his mother did her 
own work. He told me, 
laughing reminiscently 
at his youthful pride, 
that once in college he 
had been forced to stay 
away from a class func- 
tion given in his honor 
because it had necessi- 
tated his sitting on the 
platform, and his only 
pair of shoes were so 
badly broken that, rain 
or shine, he always had 
to wear overshoes—and 
he couldn’t wear over- 
shoes seated on a plat- 
form at a formal eve- 
ning function, nor vet 
leave them off and so 
expose his dire poverty 
to the world. In all 
the later vears of his 
outstanding success he 
had never lost sym- 
pathy with the toilers, 
having been one him 
self, nor broken con 
tact with the sturdy, 
simple stock from which 
he had sprung — the 
great mass of _ hard- 
working people who 
form the backbone of 
this country, whose in- 
comes are modest, whose 
savings are accumulated dollar by 
dollar and represent sacrifice and de- 

nial. I had asked him to talk about 
stocks and bonds, and after musing a 

bit, his eves fixed on the dazzling pano- 
rama of the bay bevond the forest 

of smoke-wreathed skyscrapers, he began 
with the story of John Smith. 

“Of course, that wasn’t his real name,” 
he said. “But let’s give John an alias to 
save his face. John was a fine, upstanding, 
industrious, and intelligent fellow. But 
he had one weakness, an incurable opti- 
mism. Now it’s all right to be optimistic; 
life and business are built on optimism; 
but it’s not right to blind your eyes to 
facts and refuse to read the plain signs of 
the times. And that’s what Smith did. 
He was a hope fool—always figuring things 
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were going to break in his favor. The 
stocks he bought were always the best 
stocks on earth, according to him; always 
going to soar. Of course, he didn’t buy 
unlisted wildcat stuff; he was too intelli- 
gent for that; but like most Americans who 
dabble in the market on the side, he bought 
stocks and highly speculative stocks, at 
that. And by so doing he was doubling 
his risk instead of minimizing it. What 
do I mean by that? Why, just this. 
Smith was in business, and as everybody 
knows, all enterprise, all commercial ven- 





tures, contain a certain 
element of speculative 
risk. You, as an indi- 
vidual, can’t control the 
weather, or wars, or 
politics, or the boll wee- 
vil, or a hundred other 
factors which may play 
the very deuce with your 
business. These are the 
natural, inherent risks 
of business. But the 
wise man may safe- 
guard himself against 
them by keeping a few 
aces up his sleeve. It’s 
like a game of bridge. 
When you declare a 
weak or risky suit, you 
must have outside 
strength, extra assets in 
the shape of a side ace 
or two in order to go 
game with your risky 
trump suit. Now, the 
side aces in business are 
high-grade securities, a 
nice little accumulation 
of gilt-edge bonds with 
instant marketability to 
offset the risks. 


“But Smith didn’t 
possess any of those 
solid side aces. On top 


of the inherent risk of 
his own business he piled 
the added risk of a lot 
of speculative common 
stock. Now, to con- 
tinue my simile, it is 
true that a_ bridge- 
player can. sometimes 
go game with a risky 
trump suit and no side 
strength if his partner 
lavs down a whale of a 
hand and all the breaks 
are in his favor. But 
that’s poker _ bridge. 
And poker bridge is what 
John Smith played in 
his business; it is what 
far too many Americans 
play in their business 
affairs. Smith was bol- 
stering up his weak 
hand by relying on pros- 
perity; he was betting 
that all the breaks would 
be in his favor. And 
the facts didn’t pan out 
that way. Prosperity 
was spotty; many manufacturers were 
idle; unemployment was rife. All 
plain signs of the times, you see. One 
day Smith buttonholed me and asked 
my advice about switching some stock 
I asked him what his holdings were, 
and the list he reeled off made my blood 
run cold, for that man had a wife and 
family, big expenses to meet, children in 
school. 

“*Vou’re crazy, man,’ I said, ‘to be 
carrying all that canvas in times like these. 
Get out of that stuff. Liquidate.’ 

“He looked surprised. ‘Why?’ he asked. 
‘The market’s going up.’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ I said, ‘so it is—for the moment. 
But prices are inflated, and I shouldn't be 
surprised to see a break any day. And the 
point is, with that list of yours, you cant 
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afford a break. That’s the best reason in 
the world for you to get out from under 
right now.’ : ae 

“ ‘But what’ll I buy?’ he insisted. 

“ ‘Buy Liberty Bonds,’ I snapped. 

“Well, he stared at me a minute, then 
his lip curled, and he turned away with a 
hard little laugh. He thought, I suppose, 
that I was stingy with my tips, holding out 
on him. And yet I had given him the very 
best tip in the world, as subsequent events 
proved. For shortly afierward came the 
big slump in March, 1926, when the market 
broke wide open and hit bottom with a 
crash. Smith, together with thousands of 
other hope fools, was wiped out. And hav- 
ing provided him- 
self with no side 
aces in the shape of 
strong negotiable 
securities, he went 
into a receivership. 
Now he’s working 
as a clerk. 

‘Tf John Smith 
were an exception- 
al case, I shouldn’t 
be telling you this 
story. But he’s 
not. His name is 
legion in all classes 
of American busi- 
ness life today. 
Elevator boys, 
waiters, boot- 
blacks, dressmak- 
ers, factory - work- 
ers, clerks, teachers, 
preachers, profes- 
sors, society wo- 
men, farmers, ser- 
vants, men and 
women from top to 
bottom of the social 
scale and in all 
walks of life are 
now playing the 
market, inflamed 
by wild rumors of 
fabulous winnings 
made by this or 
that person from a 
small stake. 
They’re poring 
feverishly over the 
stock market re- 
ports in the news- 
papers exactly as 
if they were dope- 
sheets at the races. 
Hope fools every 
one, just like John 
Smith. For experi- 
ence has proved 
over and over that 
outsiders like these, 
with no know ledge 
ofinsideconditions, 
are usually — left 
holding the bag at 
the end of the ex- 
citement, while 
somebody else 
Walks off with the 
cash. 

“The fact is that 
with regard to this 
Whole subject of stocks and bonds, the dif- 
ference between them, the proportion of 
stocks to bonds in any sound investment 
plan, and the operation of the business cycle, 
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Stocks or BondsP 


the vast majority of the American people are 
still astonishingly ignorant. And yet the last 
few years since the war have witnessed an in- 
crease in the purchase of securities by all 
classes such as the world has never before 
seen. Why, vesterday my chauffeur pre- 
sented me with what he called a red-hot tip 
on the market! He'd heard it down at the 
garage. It’s not only Wall Street, but 
Main Street, that’s in the stock market to- 
day—but with this difference. Wall Street 
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In the narrow canyon of Wall Street 
and lost 


world 


more fortunes are made 


than anywhere else in the 


at least knows the abc’s of the game, while 


Main Street is still going it blind. With the 
result that Main Street is getting trimmed 
right and left, and earnings that ought to 
be employed in building up a solid, com- 
fortable estate for the future are being 
wasted in speculation. 

‘Let me show you by a few figures to 
what amazing proportions this new habit 
of buying securities has grown since the 
war. Before 1914 there were only ap- 
proximately 400,000 bondholders in the 
United States. Then came the war, and we 
floated Liberty Bonds. We made a na- 
tion-wide intensive campaign. And that 
400,000 leaped up to 20,000,000 buyers of 

bonds. Think of it! 
Our people 
*) whole got the idea 
and went over the 


as a 


top en masse. And 
that was a fine les 
son. But the 


trouble was, we did- 
n't continue those 
educationallessons. 
We taught the citi 
zens of this coun 
try to buy gilt-edge 
government bonds, 


it is true, but we 
didn’t teach them 
to discriminate be 
tween good and 
bad securities. We 


left the lessons half 
finished. We gave 
them the appetite 
for buving without 
teaching them the 
equally important 
lesson of how to use 
that appetite wise- 
ly to their own best 


advantage. With 
the result that to- 
day we have hun- 


dreds of thousands 
of half-baked spec- 
ulators dabbling in 
the market and 
gambling on se- 
curities about 
which they don’t 
know a single 
blessed thing. 
Throwing away 
their hard - earned 
money that’s 
what it amounts 
to. And the women 
are as bad as the 
men 
\ recent anal 

s]s ol one dx v's 
transactions on the 
New York Stock 
Exchange showed 
that over seventy 
five percent of all 


the orders came 
from out of town, 
b telephone or 
telegraph, from all 
sections ot the 
country. It’s an 
epidemic, like in- 
fluenza. and evervbody seems to have 


ion. What we need today 
a nation-wide educational 


caught the infec 
is a corrective 


campaign to finish (Continued on page 180 
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Synopsis of Previous Instalments: 


T WAS a daring mission from the first, this trip across the 
] mysterious seas of the far north in a little fishing boat in 

response to an appeal for help from Paul Hamilton. His 
letter warned them to avoid all show of force, and Colonel 
Gillmore had obeved his orders implicitly, trusting the man 
who was recognized as the greatest spy America had ever 
had. But many times, as they crossed those wastes of un 
known water he wished for a force of regular soldiers. 

Only fishermen—the regular crew and a hasty rein 
forcement gathered on the dock at Ketchikan-—manned 
the Chelsea, but Kris Nansen, captain and part owner 
of the boat, was the equal of any trained soldier, 
and loved America with all his heart. 

Some one else shared his heart—Mary Hunter, 
an Alaskan trained nurse, the only woman on 
board. Hamilton had asked for a nurse, and 
Mary Hunter, warned of the danger of her mis- 
sion, volunteered. 

At last they sighted the far island whence 
the appeal had come. Taking half a dozen 
men and Mary Hunter, Colonel Gillmore 
landed in a small boat. Captain Kubli of the 
Russian Army, and a detachment of Red 
soldiers were on the beach to meet them. 

While Gillmore told his prepared story, 
Mary followed a Chinese cook who invited 
her to inspect his kitchen. A Red soldier 
accompanied them, but in a few guarded 
phrases the yellow man told Mary his iden- 
tity. It was Hamilton himself. Hepatic 
carcinoma, of which he was dving, had 
changed his color to that of a Chinaman. 

Mary invited him to the boat. It seemed 
as if he might escape with her. But Michael 
Chianga, a Red leader who had sailed with 
the Chelsea disguised as an Indian pilot, 
recognized him. Hamilton drew his pistol 
but a moment too late. In a moment the 
little party was covered by the rifles of the Reds. 


ILLMORE, understanding at last, con 
trolled himself rigidly. A fighting man 
by nature and profession, his every in- 
stinct was to answer Chianga’s insolent 

command with lead and fire, but he knew where 
his duty lay. As freely as he would lay down his 
life to preserve Paul Hamilton’s, he must also lay 
down his stern soldier’s pride. He had not come to 
uphold America’s honor—that could be left to khaki 
clad armies roaring forward under a barrage of steel. His 
work was one of rescue, from which he could not turn aside. 
He could not help America or America’s great servant by 
settling the affair as he would prefer to see it settled—by 
conflict and cracking pistols and speeding souls. 

He looked once into Chianga’s face. The man was aflame 
with zeal. His eves were deadly; his facial lines were deep and 
black like saber scars. Without a doubt he meant precisely 
what he said. His finger had taken up the slack of his pistol 
trigger, and the least additional pressure would fire the shell. 
Chis pressure would be applied at the first sign of truculence 
on the part of his foes or at the first intentional delay in the 
carrying out of his orders. Hamilton would fall. What might 


I/ustrated 


fall with him—what kingdoms, what powers, what armies By 

was beyond Gillmore’s power to imagine — 
It is the way of man to temporize to the last. To every Jules Gotlieb 

earthly indication the expedition had failed, yet Gillmore 
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By EDISON 
V\ K. MARSHALL 


Desperate Fight to Save his (ountry— 


From the Same Enemy 


Nansen saw _ the 
gray of terror steal 
into Mary’s pale 
face. He wanted to 
rend the bonds that 
imprisoned him, and 
take her in his arms 


could not bear to admit failure. He would yield now, but 
not through despair so much as through hope. Utter despair 
would have made him fight like a cornered rat, exacting what 
fees he could from the enemy ranks, and making the Rus- 
sians’ victory as costly as possible. Hope, however, made 
him decide to surrender peaceably. Hamilton’s life might 
be spared a few hours—and God alone knew what a few 
hours might bring to pass! As long as Hamilton lived, 

hope lived faintly, too. 
Why did Chianga fail to perceive and fear this hope? 
Why did he not instantly destroy it by pouring lead 
into Hamilton’s body? Because he, also, shared the 
common human instinct to temporize. ; He saw no 
need to hurry the execution of the famous spy. 
He saw no shadow of a chance of the captive’s 
escape. The victory was won. It was all over. 
The victor could tie up the loose ends of the 

affair at his leisure. 

Gillmore glanced at Hamilton. He seemed to 
be waiting for the thread of his life to be 
severed. His expression was a little strained, 

like that of a man dreading the slam of a 
heavy, swinging door. He expected the 
death-blow any instant. His only wonder 
was that it had not already fallen. For him, 
however, it would not be a blow; it would 
be instant surcease from pain. In his 
opinion, too, the battle was utterly lost. 
Fully ten seconds had elapsed since Chi- 
anga’s last words. Gillmore had had time 
to read his face and Hamilton’s face, too. 
Before he obeyed the Red chief’s command, 
his gaze moved twice more. First he glanced 
at the Bering’s crew, waiting tensely behind 
Kubli. He marked that some of them had 
drawn pistols, ready to finish any work which 
Chianga might commence. 
Then he looked back at his own men. They 
were questioning him with their eyes. They 
were waiting for him to tell them what to do. 
They were white men, not accustomed to bowing 
down to color. They wanted to know whether or 
not they would be given a chance to fight. 
“Do as Michael says!” Gillmore warned quickly. 
“Drop your guns.” 
One man in the group seemed reluctant to obey him. 
That man was Kris Nansen. Perhaps the Fish Hawk 
found it particularly hard to vield to this yellow Tatar. 
Perhaps his strongly-fixed habit of command made him 
slow to obey. Possibly he was merely absent-minded. 
Queer thoughts were stealing through his mind. He was 
wondering what harm it would do to take a shot at Chianga. 
Certainly the Tatar’s absence from the company would not 
hurt America’s chances, and it might do good. Besides, it 
would be a gratifying experience. There were, however, 
certain considerations that gave him pause. He was quick 
with a pistol, but he might not be quick enough. Even if he 
fired swift and straight and sent home his lead before 
Chianga could carry out his threat, the dying man’s clench 
ing hand might fire the weapon pointed at Hamilton. And 
Hamilton must live at all costs 
Nansen did not know the full state of affairs, but 
knew enough to realize that amilton’s life was more 
important than any captain’s pride or any Fish Hawk's 
sudden and deadly desire. 
He was still considering the matter when Gillmore spoke. 
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“Drop your gun, Nansen,” he said 
shortly. ‘We're licked.” 


Nansen obeved. He had no other choice, 
considering the terms on which he had 
joined the landing party. His heavy pistol 
thumped on the ground. Snowball was the 
only member of the Chelsea’s crew who re 
mained armed. He held his weapon by the 
barrel, ready to hand it to Captain Kubli 

Then Chianga’s roving eye caught sight 
of Mary hurrying out of the tent. She was 
pale, but no frenzy of panic was visible in 
her face. The Red chief realized that she 
would bear watching. Indeed, she was one 
of his most dangerous ad- 
versaries. He did not pro 
pose to take chances on her 

“Vou, too,” he called. 
“Kubli, twist the pistol out 
of that wench’s hand.” 

Chianga had 
made what might 
prove a disastrous 
mistake. The Eng- 
lish words had a 
brutal sound; he 
should have spoken 
in Russian. He may 
have been some- 
what excited, per 
haps he forgot that 
he was not address- 
ing one of his own 
women. 

Whatever his 
meaning was, his 
words sounded 
rough enough to the 
Chelsea crew Al- 
ready at the break- 
ing point, they were in no mood to find 
excuses for a yellow man’s insults to a white 
girl. Snowball, particularly, could not be 
lieve his ears. His heart thumped, and 
that awful black fury of Africa, hard to 
incite and hard to quell, swept over him 
like a sheet of red flame. 

Marv was to him the embodiment of a 
lost idol of his youth—the little “‘Bo-Peep” 
of an old, white-pillared home in the South 
So he flipped his pistol in his hand. With 
a yell he caught its butt, and, his eyes roll- 
ing and terrible over the sights, he took 
aim at Chianga’s breast. 

But the enemy guard was strict. Be 
cause Snowball had not surrendered his 
pistol, he had been particularly under 
the eye of Kubli, who was ready for 
just such a move. He saw the pistol 
spin in the African’s black hand. And 
then his own pistol whipped in the 
air, paused briefly, and spurted fire 

He shot for the old negro’s heart 
He meant to end him, coldly and 
mercilessly, as was his custom. Yet 
Kubli’s aim was none too good, and 
he fired so hastily that he almost 
missed his target. Snowball’s heart was 
safe, but the bullet bored through his right 
arm at the elbow. 

Thus it happened that Chianga’s com- 
mand was at last obeyed, and Snowball 
dropped his weapon. Thus, also, the in 
sult must go unavenged. There was no 
chance to pick up the gun and do the kill 
ing his savage soul craved. As the unfired 


weapon fell, his arm dropped, too. It 
hung dangling from his shoulder like a 
broken reed. 

Snowball’s rebellion was quelled, but 
there remained another rebel to be dealt 





The Fish Hawk 


with—the skipper of the Chelsea. When 
Chianga’s vileness touched Mary Hunter, 
Nansen lost his head. He forgot the 
major issues of this affair, compared to 
which no man’s life and no woman’s honor 
mattered a straw. He forgot Paul Hamil- 
ton, waiting as a nervous man waits for a 
door to slam shut. He uttered a short 


sound and snatched at his pistol on the 
ground. 

The movement was quick as a cat’s, vet 
tediously slow compared to the quick flip- 
ping of Snowball’s gun. 
plenty of time. 


Kubli saw it in 


















“Goodby, Captain 
Kris,” she _ said. 
“Goodby, Mary. I 
love you—I’ll never 
love any one else”’ 


He shot at the negro, then whipped his 
pistol to cover Nansen. But again he shot 
too quickly 

His haste had already wasted one bullet. 
True, Snowball’s arm dangled and flopped 








when he tried to move it, but he was still 
on his feet. Kubli’s second shot was even 
worse. He fired at Nansen before his swing- 
ing weapon came to rest, and his bullet 
missed its mark completely. 

But Kubli’s strong swing had brought 
the pistol muzzle farther around than he 
had intended, so that Colonel Gillmore was 
in the line of fire. The bullet passed be 
tween the officer’s body and his left arm, 
not six inches from his heart, and stripped 
the flesh cleanly from one of his ribs. 

Gillmore felt something like a hot wind 
at his side. Instantly there flashed to his 
mind another battle-scene—a wheat field 
threshed by shrapnel, a battered hill be 
vond, and a red-hot wind that had similarl\ 
blown against his thigh. But in this con 
flict he could not make answer. A traine: 
officer, he kept his major objective in 
view. The time to open fire was not vet 
at hand. 

He blamed neither Snowball nor Nansen 
for their folly. One was old, and the affairs 
of nations were beyond 
his ken; the other was 
young and unheeding 
Indeed, it had required 
all Gillmore’s inner dis 
cipline—harder to gai! 
than any discipline of 
troops—to hold his own 
fire in the trying second 
just past. 

But this sort of thing 


could not go on. Chi- 
anga’s patience must 
not be overtaxed. So 
far the Tatar had 
scorned to notice his 
foes’ unsuccessful at 


tack and had let Kubli 
answer it as he thought 
fit; but his proud re 
straint might suddenly 
end. His moods were 
no more to be trusted 
than those of the Shamo 
Desert. He was without 
personal fear, but he 
did not propose to take 
chances on Hamilton’s 
escape. At the first im 
minence of danger, the 
first movement of any 
pistol barrel in his direc- 
tion, he would put Ham 
ilton beyond any one’s 
help or any one’s hear- 
ing. 
When the pistols cracked and missed, 
a cry rose in Gillmore’s throat. He meant 
to warn Nansen not to touch his pistol, but 
to submit to Chianga’s will. Before his 
words could form, another voice cut him 
off. It was not loud, but swift and sharp]) 
clear, cutting through the echo of the 
pistol fire. 
“Kris! Leave that gun alone!’ 
voice cried. ‘Don’t dare touch it!” 
It was Mary. She retained some measure 
of calmness and acted speedily to save 
Hamiliton’s life. Perhaps she had another 
stake to play for as well. Perhaps she felt 
that Nansen’s own life was in her charge, 
and she must not let him throw it awa) 
in folly. 
She dropped her own gun. The entire 
Chelsea party was disarmed. In the silence 
Mary’s voice continued, clear and firm. 
“Are you all right, Snowball?” It was 
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only natural that, of the two wounded 
men, she should address the negro first. He 
was her defender. 

“I’se all right, Miss Mary. But my 
ahm’s done broke.” 

“Vou, Colonel?” 

“Scratched.” Gillmore turned to 
Michael. “It seems to be your next move.” 

“My next move? Is it a game of chess, 
then? If so, I will guard the King and 
liberate the Queen.” 

Chianga spoke clearly, leisurely, and one 
wondered that he had ever been mis- 
taken for an Aleut. During the excite- 
ment his tones had been harsh, his words 
clipped; but now he was stately, almost 
suave. 

He turned and gave some orders in Rus- 
sian. Kubli’s men took ropes and bound 
the prisoners. Only two were spared. One 
of these, Paul Hamilton, was left free as a 
token of the deep respect which Chianga 
bore him. The great Red bowed down to 
his foe’s greatness. But why Mary’s arms 
wore no bonds was a mystery which his 
occult eves concealed. 

The girl was not grateful for the favor. 
She did not appreciate the consideration 
given to her sex. While she was in the 
power of these Muscovites, she wished no 
emphasis laid on the fact that she was a 
woman. Chianga’s motive was not to pay 
tribute to Mary’s spirit and her courage. 
He respected her, but no more than he re- 
spected Nansen or Gillmore. That he 
might be trying to placate and please her 
filled her heart with dread. 

Other business was afoot! Chianga’s 
quick eye saw that the fishermen left 
aboard the Chelsea had manned a second 
boat and were starting in toward shore. 
They had heard the two shots and were 
answering them as ordered. The oars 
flashed with short, quick strokes. At sight 
of this, Chianga turned and spoke tersely 
to Kubli’s men. 

They ran to their sleeping tents and 
reappeared a moment later armed with 
rifles. The scene began to look familiar to 
Colonel Gillmore. These men were trained 
to infantry maneuvers. Although their 
weapons were sporting rifles, they handled 
them like veterans, and at Chianga’s order, 
they deploved in a long line fronting the 
sea. Soon little angry puffs of smoke ran 
down the line. 

So it was to be warfare, after all! The 
men were not shooting to scare. They had 
raised their sights and were taking careful 
aim. The distance was far, but they would 
find the range. That a boat-load of men 
armed only with pistols could land in the 
face of such fire was an absurdity which 
Gillmore’s military training would not let 
him entertain. The men themselves saw 
the folly of it and quickly pulled back to 
their ship to confer. 

“Thank God, they’ve got an intelligent 
leader!” Gillmore told himself. 

_ None of the Americans, not even Ham- 
ilton, could follow Michael Chianga’s fur- 
ther orders. 

“Have you an M-3 in your hold?” the 
Red chief asked Kubli in Russian. 

“Yes, comrade.” 

“I didn’t think that imbecile Verdinsky 
would let you leave Vladivostok without 


one. Signal to the watch on board your 
ship to bring it up on deck and sink the 
Chelsea ” 


Kubli’s eyes (Continued on page 144) 
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Kubli gave the order to embark. Still bound and under 
guard—gray of face in the light of the burning tents—the 
prisoners were herded into boats and put aboard the Bering 
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Descat’s beige felt hat with a graceful, new brim 
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IS still too early to predict with authority swathed hip, and the long, dipped hem-line to 
just what the detailed changes in the autumn testifv. Coats will probably remain straight, 
fashions will be, but the mid-season openings although a slight flare has been suggested. It 
and the general trend of the clothes worn by remains to be seen if it will become really a smart 
representative smart women abroad and _ here, fashion. Brown will be the autumn color, 
is well as several last-minute cables from our replacing navy-blue, which has been distinctly 
Paris office, tell us some of the important facts. For the favorite with smart women this summer. 
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m for the most y 
1 hem, as shown in the 


a fiare 


} 














HAL PENMAN 





TEEN IMPORTANT 


Lanvin uses the “bib” motif in her smartly effective ensemble 
(center, above) of navy-blue wool rep with the bib of blue, red, 
and white satin, the fur collar beige and brown. Beer’s street 
coat is rose-beige homes pun with a collar of velveteen to match; 
and Lelong’s coat, of velveteen, with the bow motif on the shoulder, 
may be worn as a coat 


t for afternoon, or as a wrap for evening 








Plain beige wool cré pe 
is used for this exceed 
ingly smart Paquin 
dress, trimmed entire- 
ly with tucking and 
plaiting—an ideal 
frock to wear with a 
‘blue or silver fox fur 
when the first cool 
days of autumn arrive 








It is in the details of a! 
the gowns and coats je) I 
designed by the great i | 
couturiers in Paris 4 f 








that so much of their 
genius and skill shows 
iself, as seen here in 
these four perfectly 


charming trimming enn 


details, all for the back a 
— 
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ARE IMPORTANT 





E/PECIALLY 


AT THE BACK 


UR Paris fashion editor writes that the 
O weather has been so cold there for 
spring that practically nothing was 

worn on the streets or in the restaurants except 
fur coats and tailored suits with furs. The 
shorter furred coats, especially broadtail, were 
seen at the races, and none looked better than 
those women who were comfortably dressed in 
their simple broadtail coats and small felt hats. 
The spring was cold in New York, too, and 
some of the smartest women wore tailored suits. 
This all points to the autumn when the tailored 
suit is certain to be an important fashion. 


Extremely wearable 
and useful is this black 
crépe de Chine dress, 
of Jenny’s, the lines 
both diagonal and 
horizontal, the neck- 
line purely diagonal, 
the skirt with small 
plaits shown at the 
midseason collections 





Vew ways lo trim 
frocks and coats: be 
low, a belt fastening 
in back; below that, 
enormous shoulder 
bow for wraps; and 
wross the page, tie 
ends that emerge from 
slits, and the applied 
handkerchief point 
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1N, BROWN 


TAKE lS e LACE 


Hand-knitted jum pers and skirts, or hand- 
knitted jumpers worn with tweed or home- 
spun skirts, for country and sports occa 
sions, have this summer won parti 
favor with smart women everywhere. Here 
is a snapshot (left) of a completely smart 


jumper outfit, from the hat to the shoes 


uli rr 





It is alwavs interesting to sce what other 
smart women are wearing, and that is the 
reason we illustrate, from abroad at the 
races and other smart places, snapshots of 
( clothes, such as this one, at the 


right, which shows one of Chanel’s most 


mM portan 


allractive and y muthfully smar. silk frocks 
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Three important 
French designers of 
children’s clothes 
made the dresses and 
suits sent from our 
Paris office and pi - 
tured he re; thefour in 
the beach group from 
Fairyland, the three 
smallest ones in the 
park from Migna- 
pouf, and the eldest 


one from Chantal 














FOUR MODELS FROM FAIRYLAND 


C Trency CLOTHES FOR. CHILDREN ARE MADE 


MATERIALS THE WHOLE YEAR 


mixture of theextremely picturesque 


+ HILDREN’S clothes in France are a 


and the extremely modern. One 
may handle them any way at all, just so 


long as they are decorative. 


Even the 


French habit of dressing two or three sisters 
of varying ages all in the same design of 


frock and the same color is a 
picturesque habit, not to men- 
tion a practical one. Only 
the biggest child has to have 
a new dress when she out- 
grows her own, which in its 
turn is relayed to the next in 
size. Instead of buying three 
new frocks, only one is neces- 
sary even to keep up the uni- 
lormity. Another pretty cus- 
tom is the French habit of 
dressing their children so 
short. Surely it is smarter 
and more childlike to see the 
lat, sturdy legs of wee girls 
and boys a good six or eight 
inches above the knee than 
to see the children wearing 
trousers and dresses that look 
as though they would still be 
long enough next year. The 
French put just as little 
length to children’s clothes as 
is decently possible, and that, 
added to the bright colors 
Which they are not afraid to 
use, is what makes all Amer- 
leans exclaim on their first 


BY OUR PARIS EDITOR 


visit to the parks al] over the city of Paris. 

“Oh, how attractively the children are 
dressed!” 

True they do look sometimes as though 
they would freeze to death in their sleeve- 
less sweaters and abbreviated skirts, but 
they thrive on it and seem to enjoy it. 


THREE MODELS FROM MIGNAPOUF, 


sor, as they 


Linen, organdy, and shaxtung—or tus- 


call it in Paris—are the most 


popular materials for children’s clothes, 


ONE FROM CHANTAL 

















both for winter and summer. One sees an 
occasional velvet suit or frock in winter, 
but fewer than some years ago. 

Wash materials seem to be the accepted 


thing for all seasons, and 
plenty of plain-colored, woolen 
cardigans, made just like 
mother’s and father’s, to wear 
over the thin frocks. But it 
takes a pretty cold day to 
bring out the cardigan. Arms, 
legs, and head bare are the 
rule, but on the hands often 
a pair of short, white cotton 
gloves that may be washed 
every evening with the white 
woolen socks. A great many 
children never wear a hat all 
winter, and even in January 
and February leggings are 
rare. 

The French still prefer 
handkerchief linen for the 
small girl, two charming ex 
amples of which are Shown 
above, the tiny one corn- 
colored linen embroidered in 
white, the next one linen with 
bands of rose. Both have hats 
to match, of organdy and linen. 

Shantung is excellent for 
children’s clothes, and has 
been (Continued on page 205) 
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Trotteur fur coats are manip- 
ulated like cloth, be ing slim 
f line, as shown below in 
a model of black broadtail 
Persian featuring a tuxedo 
dlar of self fur. To add for 
mality a four-skin sable may 
be used. Furs from Re 7 
Freres. The black felt Knox 
hat has a 4 






























REVILLON FURS 
KNOX HAT 
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Silver fox is never so smart 
when two animals join force 
make a scarf—a fashion of 
most importance for the autumn, 
as il sof te ws the Ffurle SS ¢ 

lar and can later be wor 

the self tailored collar 

fur. Scarf from Gunther 
The Gage hat of black fi 

a feather fancy and broken br 


Formality in furs this season 
calls for flat, curly  pelts— 


broadtail in its natura cray 
color, collared in’ silver fi r, 
being / ! 


pecially smart, 





lust 71 al left. ( l 
i. kel and Son Ti 
Vogue, Garfunkle Makers] 
an Alphonsine model of 
wool velours with upturned brim 
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HIS month, our trade-marked page has been treated from a different angle. ‘The 
hats forecasting autumn in their medium and line have been selected from approved 
manufacturers for their style and workmanship and are nationally distributed Ask 
for them by their trade-mark in your local shop. If your dealer does not carry them, 
write Goop HOUSEKEEPING and we will give you the name of the nearest distributor. 
The furs here illustrated, trade-marked to insure their reliability, have a more re- 
stricted distribution and are available only to those preferring to shop in New York City. 
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A Complete “Wardrobe for the College Cjirl 





Accessories complete the smart wardrobe—a 
watersnake-grain purse with dark shell ball 
clasp, two compartments, mirror; tab handle; 


Slg x :; $2.95. Sports bracelet, blue, green, 
or red links, colored stones; only o5c. Wash- 
able suéde gloves; cream or gray; 6 to 7; $2.05 


Smartly-tailored, tan, wool tweed suit, coat 
silk-lined, wrap-over skirt on band; belt 
effect above pockets; 16 to go; only $25. 
Sweater to match, $3.05 (see photograph page 
78). One-piece, wool rep fro k has polka-dot 
lie, plaits in front, white crépe de Chi 
and cuffs; navy or claret-red; 14 to 20; $16.75 









HOW TO ORDER 


To buy these lovely autumn clothes 
which are chosen for the school or 
college girl, and which are equally 
good for everybody, just send a 
check or money-order to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C., and 
be sure to give size and color de- 
sired and your bust and hip 
measurement. Kindly allow us a 
few days’ time to place orders, and 
look on pages 78, 79 and 170 for 
other pretty clothes and accessories 





Clothes Budget 


Tailored tweed suit $25.00 
Winter coat with fur 

collar 22 «5 
Wool rep school dress 16 75 
Party frock of satin 25.00 
Taffeta dance frock 00 


Evening wrap (Shawl) 


about 0.75 
Slicker and rain hat... 6.25 
Rubbers 1.00 
Umbrella : 2.95 
Jersey sports dress . 10.95 
Skirt and sweater 8.90 
Bathrobe 4.05 
Shoes (3 pr.) ; 32.50 
Stockings (5 pr.) 0.75 
Hats (2) 1s 
Underwear 20 
Accessories 25 .e 
Total $268. 25 











Smart rubberized raincoat, plaid lin- 





ing (right), sel-In pow kets; red, blue, 
or green; 14 lo 42; $5; rain hat to 
match 14 lo 224%; $1 

umbrell amber handle mn bine, 





grcen, black, brown, or purple; $2.95 


“ 


ILL vou please tell me just 
what my daughter will 
need when she goes to col- 

lege next month?” 

In answer to this question from 
the hundreds of mothers who write 
in every vear to Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING we have selected this complete 
and inexpensive wardrobe for the 
going-away-to-college girl. Every 
thing in it is new and smart, each 
and every article of clothing on this 
and the following two pages is ex- 
cellent taste and good value, and all 
are priced so low they will fit into the 
most economical of budgets. Also, 
thev will please the modern mother, 
who realizes her daughter wants to 
be just as attractively dressed as the 
other girls, and who completely 
sympathizes with this desire of her 
daughter's. (Continued on page 170) 





Glove-silk underwear is ideal for the school 


$1, the bloomers, $1.5¢ 








girl, the vest only 
flesh; in sizes 10to18 yr. Hand-made batiste 
pajamas ha rserts of filet k hemstitched 
a mor ered; striy f rouser Nt ¢ 

p / r wi ! g 
1 p rfect autumn and at for the cal 
lege girl Wi an afford to have oni e, be 





t tweed mixture with smart pocl 
ffs, lovely Jap fox fur collar, de 
tached in back; entirely lined with satin and 
interlined; slot scam down back; in tan, brown 
henna, or gray; 14 to 20, 36 to 4 p Oo 


t 





























































At school or college this autumn, every girl will wear a scarf, and 
how smart this crépe de Chine triangle with hand-painted gray- 
blue-orange or beige-brown-orange design; $1.95; felt hat in black, 
navy, rose-beige, beige, royal-blue, red, or copen; grosgrain band; 
in any size 20 to 24%; only $7.50; choker of faint pink graduated 


pearls: osc: and lacy knitted wool sweater with gold thread in the 
band; tan, copen, light green (see suit, page 77); 34 to 40; $3.05 


fally designed for the college For afternoon parties, for Sunday 
wardrobe, this perfectly en- at college, or to wear to tea, this new 
evening frock of soft taffeta and smart two-piece shiny satin 
pastel shades has the youth frock (at right) is hand-fagoted in a 
fied skirt that dips long in the diagonal line in blouse and cuffs, 
| the new diagonal neckline. with bows at neck and cuffs, too. 
et ribbon bow on the shoulder Skirt is plaited r 
u the waist in back in another tight plaits in front, and is on a silk 
vaist snaps at left; blue, rose bodice; in black satin, marron glacé 
green, peach; 14 to 20; $25 brown, or tan; 14 to 20; only $25 








1 group of fine 


s or lo wear in 
room or on the 





the class 
campus at college, this 
two p ect 
(rst in row) buttons all 
the way down with 
jersey-covered buttons 
and loops edged ti I 
darker color, and has 


jersey frock 


th 





tu po Ret » blouse 
The sh plaited acr 
the front, is on a bod 


ut comes mm tan, cocoa 
green, navy, or ¢ p 


blue; in 34 to 42; $10 


. te 64 - 
An ideal fit for 


autumn is this three 


skirt, and sweater sepa 

rate The brownish 
tan imported tweed coat 
is unlined, comes with a 
belt, and has patch 
pam } ets: $7 +7 9 the 
slar-de l 


over SWCAICT 18 DT OU 














while; $2.05; tite 


skirt in natural 





is on a bodice plaited 
in front; $5.05; all 


come in sizes I4 lo 20; 








To Order 
See Note 
Page 77 


Ind S pe nsable in th 
school or colle ge ¢g rl’ 
wardrobe is a Jerse) 


fr ” k, and this pretty 


a - piece one (4th m 
TOU is certain to ple 1S 





Its irregular bandanna 
kline is nei 
comes in tnuret 


smart autumn 
of rose t 
lue, or tan. The 


al side Ss, ona h 


One of the season 
smartest costume s th 
black velveteen double 
breasted jacket, } i 
skirt, and hen 





( hine blouse wilh em 
broidered — monogram 
motif (3rd in group): 
The jacket, with pock 





ets, is bound in silk 
braid; the pearl button 
are white; $5.0 he 


skirt, on a bodice, 
plaited al sides; green 
red, copen, or lan; 5-95 
The slip-over blouse + 
$5.05; all 14 lo 20; sold 
all together for $17.95 








's the 





ase ts 
); sold 


| 17.35 





Smart and practical are these two pretty two- 
pre ce Troe ks for the S¢ hool or ¢ olle ge girl (al 
right), the first one wool crépe with diagonal 
bands ending in tabs on the blouse and 
cuffs; blouse has V neck in front and in- 
gerted iucks at back; belt buckles in front; 
skirt plaited in front and on a silk bodice; 
»aumn colors, green, middy-blue, brown, or 
beige; 14 lo 20, 36 to 42; only $10.50. 
second frock is crépe de Chine, the blouse 
with a deep V and vestee attached on silkaleen 
bodice of the skirt; mother-of-pearl buckle on 
belt, and novelty buttons at bottom of the V; 
tabs to suggest pockets; in navy-blue, tan, or 
copen-blue; sizes, 16 to 18, 36 to 44; $10.75 





Semi-Made Silk Bolero 
For afternoon parties and teas, 
this semi-made, silk, flat cre pe 
bolero frock with charming net 
collar and cuffs is the college 
girl’s ideal frock. It comes all 
cut out to your size, with the 
dificult sewing like the bolero 
and crushed girdle all finished; 
rust sew up the seams and hem; 
omes in navy, brown, green or 
wine-red; 14 to 42; only $12.50 


Semi-Made School Frock 
Youthful emi-made Peter Pan 
Frock for the college girl’s ward- 
robe, is this tx -piece worsted 
tweed (1st at right), a novelty pin 
check with contrasting crépe de 
Chine collar and cuffs; it is two- 
piece, with silkaleen bodice. 
plaits im front, all the difficult 
sewing finished, and all material 
included; a suede belt and silver- 
ized buckle; in lan, green, or 
blue mixture: 14 to 40; $0.05 












































































































HOW TO ORDER 


All you have to do to buy these per- 
fectly lovely autumn clothes, se- 
lected for the college or school girl, 
with some of them particularly 
suited to any one else who likes 
pretty things, is to send check or 
money order to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 57th St. at 8th 
Ave., and we will gladly buy them 
Be sure to give size and 
color wanted, also your hip and 
bust measurement. See pages 169 
and 170 for the rest of the college 
and school girl’s complete wardrobe 





Semi-Made Flat Crepe 


This graceful semi-made frock of 
flat crépe shows the new flared 
skirt and becoming jabot neck- 
line. It comes with all the diffi- 


cult sewing finished, with ma- 
terial and directions included; 
colored crystal buckles at neck 


belt, ai d iff tal i el V 
anutumi hades, marine-blue, 
/ fre r pru 
gr _ J oy 


Semi-Made Tweeds 


These are two smart semi-made 
frocks at left, one a tweed checked 


tan-and-white or black-and 





7 r wool crépe, with ind 
neck bound in silk and buttoned 
al side; skirt set on belor hips 
with deep tuck; in navy, tan, 
green, or blue, 14 to 4o; $6.05 

79 
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The unusual monoy 
is from Anne Orr’s Hot 
Iron Pattern No. oo10, 
25¢, two complete alpha- 
bets. All three patterns 
come in sizes 30 to 42, 
and are 60 cents apiece 
SU 


By Caroline Cray 


ie THER you are planning your college wardrobe or simply assem- 
bling your fall clothes, the three patterns above will be a wise choice. 


\ll three are youthful and smart, and all have unusually becoming 
hey represent the three types of dresses which are necessary to every 
wardrobe: the “‘run-about’’ frock for morning and informal afternoon wear, 
the formal afternoon dress, and the simple evening gown. 


lines. 


Applied bands, ending at the neck in a bow and on the waist in a monogram, 
relieve the severity of the light-weight wool daytime frock. There is a small 
handkerchief pocket on the right hip, and fulness in the double plaits, front 
ind back. Flat or satin-backed crépe would be an excellent choice for the 
softly feminine afternoon dress with its becoming bows and novel circular 
flounce. The classic simplicity of the evening gown will bring out the beauty 
of satin or moiré in pastel shades. A tight-fitting band ornamented with tiny 
pin tucks swathes the hips, the skirt is circular with a slight dip on either side, 
and the neckline at the back may be either high or low according to individual 
taste. The slashed sleeves are new and make the dress exceedingly wearable. 


PATTERN BOOKLET 
Send 10c to the Bulletin 
Service Department, 57th 
St. at Eighth Ave., N.V ©. 
for our Pattern Booklet 
filled with ideas for mmer 
‘clothes for the entire fam 


HOW TO ORDER 
To order the youthful pat 
send rrect 
amount to Good Tl ouse- 
keeping Pattern Service. 
For Hot-Iron Patlern No. 
oo10 send 25¢ to the B ille- 
tin Service, 57th Sircet at 
Eighth Ave., New Y ork City 


lerns above, 
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This lovely Frencn vaske: jriled with flowers in 
pastel shades is cross-stitched on a blact k satin 
pillow. Printed Pamphlet No. goo02, 30 
carries the full color design with complete 
rections for making the pillow, and also ol be r 
borders and sprays not shown. Floss, $1.7 
canvas, 20¢; making with the pattern a t tal y 
$2.20. The psa measures 8% by 10% in 





‘Every dog has his day,” and the appeali) 
little Scottie at the right above, with his golf 
bag, top hat, and umbrella, decorates a chair 
seat. Printed Pamphlet No. 9003, 25¢, carries 
this and also the silhouette rug in the center 
helow The design, in soft, rich colors, may 
be done cither on canvas or on a woolen fabric. 








On canvas it requires: canvas, $1 , i 

$6_4<: total th the patter $7.7 Wor etl 

$6.45; total with the patteri } ( orked 07 
f shes , ’ i . 

a faori { not necessary lo fii tn the bach 

ground, a nd the following are pp ca: 4% ool, 


g 
$3.00; canvas, 300 C. total ul ith pattern $ 3.55. 
This design may also be used fe raround slool 
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A Colonial design, in soft shades of rose, 
blue, vellow, ercen, la ender and black, is 
slamped in full color on burlap and 
makes a charm ng Langer th »p for a stool. 
Vo. 005, 75¢, is the colored design. mea 
suriy 13 by 16 inches, and stamped on 
burlap by 24 inches. Full directions 
i 1. The design may be used either 
for rags or wool, If wool is desired it% 

be sent for $5.40. Please be sure to specify 


whal color is desired for the background 








The quaint silhouette rug at the right is 
cross-stitched in wool on heavy canvas and 





measures about 2b feet. Printed Pam 
phlet \ . arrics working dia 
eran ward for th ly 
Scotc] The border re, and 
p } / T/ 
f ; ” } y ‘ ( cr ( 
ree ’ ; I) acv t 


sure it pe TV the color dé ired. li OOLS, 
v5 00; Special needle, 5c; canvas, O5¢; 
making with the pattern a total of $6.25 


By Anne Orr 
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Would you like to know more about tapestry and 
necdlepoint? Send a 2c stamp for Anne Orr's nex 
illustrated article on this subject, Pamphlet N« 
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el pe d cither as a wail-/ n r 
{ on lan f en } ] d-fashioi 
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+ Pattern No. goor, § urries full dire 
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cnect r mone rder to Ww 
isekeeping Shopping Service, th 
Street at I ighth Avenue, New York ¢ ily 

































HOW TO ORDER 











When Betty (right 
she had a wonderful coat of rich 
brown fur, and with her were 
three cubs, each a different color 








came back, 


HE first gray-green streaks of dawn 
were stealing across the sky. If 
any one had been near to watch, he 


would have seen the for 
est ranger’s cabin door 
slowly swing back until 
it was wide open. The 
hinges of that door had 
been carefully greased and 
oiled so that its operation 
wuld be noiseless, for 
one morning a loud shrick 
from the hinges had sent 
a wild bear with her cubs 
scuttling to safety. That 
would not happen again 
82 











The Sawtooth Range rose clear and cold. 
mountains reached their white cones high into cloudland 





Great volcanic 


‘The RANGER 


His Job is to Watch out for Fires, but the 


Things he Sees and Does are as Exciting as a Navel 


Porky gets 
the credit 
for locating 
the robbers’ 
cache of 
stolen money 


By H. L. Dillaway 


A moment after 
the door opened, a 
tall, strapping youth 
came out, and with 
quick, keen glances 
read the weather 
signs. A pair oi 
powerful binoculars swept the 
lake and valley below as the 
varied colors began to streak the 
sky. The Sawtooth Range stood 
out white and cold against the 
flaming sunrise. Range on range, 
peak on peak, summit 
on summit, each great 
pinnacle seemingl) 
climbing higher than 
the other until, from 
the high lookout, it 
seemed as if the whole 
world lay just below. 

George Condon, the 
ranger at this station, 
was a product of the new school, mastef 
boy scout, college graduate, athlete, and 
now forest ranger. He took his position 
seriously. He was there to protect the 
forests and the wild things, and he intended 
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to do just that and do it well. 

There were many campers 
abroad; he had talked to num- 
bers of them. Some were care- 
less, others indifferent, but the 
greater number were careful, 
watchful, and willing to help 
protect the forests and game 
from flames. He had told them 
of the awful losses from fire 
among the wild life. How the 
eggs of the grouse, pheasants, 
quail, and song-birds were 
cooked by the flames that 
slowly worked through the 
brush or even barrens. How 
he had found nestful after nest- 
ful of baby birds roasted alive 
after some forgotten camp fire 
had been allowed to spread, and 
baby deer, baby elk, and once 
three baby bears burned to 
death. He had told the camp- 
ers of these and many other dangers. The 
government allows campers in the Na- 
tional forests, but under certain regula- 
tions and restrictions. You must camp, 
build fires, and do your smoking at points 
designated. If these rules do not suit 
you the forest rangers are there to see that 
they do. 

Just outside the National forests are 
certain Justices of the Peace. They have 
no sympathy at all with the fire fiend or 
law-breaker, and offenders are meted out a 
punishment not only swift but sure. So 
when you enter the National forests and 
the rangers put a sticker on the wind 
shield of your car that reads, ‘‘No smok 
ing!’’ it means just that. When they hand 
you a pamphlet, read it and conform to its 
rules. It tells you where to camp and 

















































































































The danger call of a whistling 
marmot roused the ranger. A 
brush wolf stood half sleepily and 
unafraid before the cabin door 


The moose stood perfectly still in 
the bracken, rolling its great eyes, 
and bristling its heavy neck hair 
while the picture was being taken 


Mother Bear had tipped over 
the barrel and knocked off a 
hoop. She and the cub raised 
their earsat theclick ofthecamera 





where to build your fires, and 
don’t think you can get away 
with any “smart Aleck”’ stunts 
among the rangers. They have 
a check-up system on you, the 
excellence of which you do not 
dream. And after all this is 
said, if you still lack sense, look 
at the tinder piles all about 
you. You are surrounded by 
miles on miles that a spark 
would ignite and a breeze fan 
toa flaming inferno which would 
wipe you and your party out of 
existence (Continued on page 191) 











































































The Story 
Of 
ef Girl 
Whose Heart 

Waited 


Fourteen Years 




















For the Boy a 


Who 

















Had (balled Her— 


“HI Asrivm 


HE was having a lovely time by her- 
self—scuffling at a trot through the 
dry leaves, while the strings of her 
gingham apron jerked untied behind 

her along the sidewalk and her funny, 
round, black straw hat bumped rhythmi 
cally her shoulders; stopping to sniff 
through the palings at the flowers in some 
of the yards in front of the cheap little 
houses The older girls were completely 
out of sight when disaster rushed upon her. 
\ group of boys dashed out of an alley, full 
of mischief that spilled over tumultuously 
at sight of the little figure with the comedy 
hat 

“Hi, Asylum!” shrieked one gleefully, 
and pandemonium descended. 

Her hat was snatched 
elastic parted, stinging cruelly 

A dozen hands seized the apron strings 
“Gitty-up, Asylum! Gitty-up there!” 

There was such a horror of noise and 
clamor that the bang of a screen door went 
unheard in the racket. The next instant 
M4 


on 


that its 


off so 


only the biggest bov, who had just been 
standing by and laughing, was left, and 
his shoulder was held firmly in the grasp 
of an indignant woman. 

“Shame on you, Phil Harrison!”’ she was 
saving, shaking him. ‘Teasing a poor 
baby like that! Oh! And you spoiled her 
hat! You bad boy, vou!” 

“T didn't—” 

“Don’t you dare talk back to me! 
straight into the house and get that bicycle 
money of yours!” 

\ minute later, a little dazed and minus 
the round hat, Gabriella resumed her way 
toward the red-brick asylum two blocks 


Go 


away, with the lanky fourteen-vear-old 
called Phil Harrison slouching morosely 
beside her. They covered one block in 
silence. Then she put out a finger and 


touched his sleeve 

“You didn’t bust my hat!” she remem 
bered 

He turned to glare, but even at six she 
had a little, laughing dimple at the left 






corner of her mouth, and her wide eves 
under the straight bang of fine, black hair 
were the deep blue of gentians. 

“Why didn’t you say so then?’ he de 
manded sulkily. 

She couldn’t answer that. 

He looked at her a minute, taking ir 
unconsciously the memory of flower-lik« 
eyes and dimples and sweetness 

“Aw, come on!” heroically 
“They'll lick you or something up there 
Vl pay lor your ol’ hat!’ 

She trotted energetically another block 
trving to keep up with his longer stride 

At the asylum gate she again touched his 
sleeve. ‘“‘I like you!” she said. 

“Aw!” said the boy again, looking 
around nervously, but touched in spite of 
himself. Finally he managed a response 
“Do you—do you like apples, kid?” 

Her rounded, and nodded 
solemnl\ 

“You kin stop at my gate tomorrow, and 
I'll give vou one.” 


he dec ided 


eves she 














































































(; ABRITELLA 

went from the 
children’s room of 
Lakeside’s western 
branch library 
straight to Angela 
Pennock’s desk in 
the main room. At 
twenty she still had 
L suggestion of 

i 


roundness 








childist 
her cheeks, and 
there was still the 
deep indentation of a dimple at the corner 
of her mouth, but now the unforgettable 
blue of her eyes had become black with 
excitement, and her face was white. 
\ngela rose to her feet. 
child? What’s happened?” 
The girl dropped a torn sheet of news 
paper in front of her. The middle of the 
page was oc cupied by a large photographic 
Study of a young woman’s head, turned 
profile to the observer. 

















“What is it, 


Advancing 
down the floor 
came a vision 
in gold, a gi- 
gantic head 

dress of golden 
plumes on red 

brown hair. 
Watching, Ga 

briella felt her 

self dwindling 
to even less 
than her usual 
slightness 













“Look at that!’’ she ordered 
shakily. ‘Penny, look at that!” 

The older woman's eves took in 
first the headlines above and below 
the picture: 

“Leading Contestant in Beauty 

Race”’ 
“Miss May Anna Horwell 
Atlantic City” 

Then she saw the picture, 
whole body stiffened. ‘‘Why!” 
sharply. ‘Gabriella!’ 

“Ves, isn’t it?’’ the girl agreed through 
teeth that threatened to chatter. ‘‘A little 
girl brought it to me just now with 
a lot of coupons. She says you cut them 


May Go to 


her 
said 


and 
she 


out of the paper each day and vote on 
them for ‘Miss Lakeside.’ She was going 





Illustrated by 
Leslie L. Benson 


By 


Kathryn 


Wilcox Howarth 


to vote for me. I guess she didn’t know 
my name.” 

Angela Pennock sat down again slowly, 
staring at the picture of May Anna Hor- 
well, who, if the camera was to be trusted, 


might have been Gabriella’s sister, so 
similar were their features. Straight nose, 
firmly rounded chin, line of eyebrow and 
cheek and jaw, hair brought low on the 


forehead in a way that imitated the cut of 
Gabriella’s hair 

“They couldn’t have got your picture, 
could they?” she asked slowly, and an- 
swered the question herself. ‘‘No, I can 
there are differences. But how 


see 
astonishing, Gabriella 

She repeated it again for the hundredth 
time that night in their apartment “ies 
simply ¥ a deep 
breath 


astonishir She drew 


Well, 


nd see these Horwells 


there’s one thing! You 
must go a It says 
here—hm ‘daughter of Patrick 
R. Horwell, prominent member of Lake- 
side’s political and social circles, whose 
recently completed residence on Colum- 
bus Avenue is one of the show places of the 
city!’ Do you hear that, Gabriella? 
Prominent!” 


er 
iets see 


She paused abruptly, frowning. ‘“‘Hor- 
well—Horwell Why, isn’t that the 


name of the man who is supposed to run 
Lakeside politics?” 
The girl had gone to the window, where 
she was tormenting a curtain cord. “Yes, 
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Pat Horwell!” she flung over her shoulder. 
“That’s the one!” 

“Pat Horwell!’’ Angela’s frown grew 
from perplexity to dismay. “Why, that’s 
the man all the scandal was about last 
vear!”’ 

rhe girl nodded without turning. ‘Yes, 
bribing a state senator. And before that 
he was mixed up in that street railway 
business, but they couldn’t get anything 
on him either time. They say he’s worth a 
million and not an honest dollar in the lot.” 

“But how do you happen to know all 
this?” 

‘Looked him up this afternoon, Penny 
darling. Thought I ought to be posted if 
I’m to claim kinship. Isn’t that what vou 
just decided? How shall I do it, Penny? 
Would you see Mrs. Horwell first and ask 
her if there’s something hidden in her past, 
or would you tackle Pat—”’ 

She struck a threatening pose, still with 
her back to Angela. Only her voice, a lit- 
tle rough, betrayed her. 

* *Mr. Horwell, did you abandon a baby 
on the steps of St. Mary’s-in-the-Hay- 
market, December sth, 1907?’ Might get 
thrown out, don’t you think, Penny?” 

Angela looked at the slender back before 
the window and sighed perplexedly. ‘Oh, 
darling, I don’t know. It—it’s just im- 
possible that there shouldn’t be some re 
lationship, and babies do get kidnaped and 

and lost in wrecks and things. This 
might almost be your own picture. 
It gives me a shock every time I 
see that other name under it!” 

“May Anna—’most as bad as 
Gabriella. You know, Penny,” 
she said elaborately, “‘I was just 
thinking. Good thing for me that 
policeman’s name wasn’t Alphonse 

or—or Arthur, wasn’t it? Ga- 
briella’s bad enough, but Alphon- 
sine or Arthuretta!”” She gave the 
cord a vicious twist. “Everybody 
has a double, Penny. At least, all 
the novelists tell us so. And then 
in photography there are such 
things as tricks in lighting. Aren’t 
the movies supposed to be full of 
them? You know we can’t tell 
what color May Anna’s hair is, or 
her eyes, or how tall she is.”’ 

“We can see that her features 
are astonishingly like yours,” An- 
gela said with spirit. “Gabriella, 
maybe you were twins!” 

“That’s an idea, and they 
couldn’t afford to raise but one!” 
Gabriella began admiringly, and 
then, at an ominous sound in the 
room behind her, she swung 
around. 

Angela was sitting bolt upright 
with tears running down her face. “Oh, 
darling, I just know this girl’s your sister. 
I—I’ve always thought it would be so 
lovely to find your family. They’re rich, 
too.”’ 

“And 
grimly. 

The next instant she swept Angela into 
her strong, young arms. 

“Why, Penny, what a way to act!” she 
scolded. “You aren’t going to lose me 
even if these people are that long-lost 
family of mine. Marble halls would prob- 
ably give me rheumatism, and Pat Horwell 
doesn’t sound handsome.” 
Angela gulped convulsively. 


dishonest!” Gabriella added 


“What are 


“Hi, Asylum!” 


you going to do?” she asked pathetically. 

“T don’t know. Somehow, now that the 
first shock is over, I don’t She broke 
off, as her eyes fell on the newspaper in 
Angela’s lap. ‘‘The winner is to be an- 
nounced day after tomorrow, and there'll 
be a big ball and reception for her down at 
the Hotel Lakelands that night. I think,” 
she said slowly, “if May Anna wins, I'll go 
down and look at her. No, wait, Penny! 
It’s no use doing anything until we are 
more certain, and we want to go about it 
carefully.” 

“Of course,” Angela hazarded after a 
minute, “in reality you may not look like 
her at all.” 

Gabriella was thoughtful. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether I’d care,”’ she said. 


WO days later Angela came into the 

children’s room of the library carrying 
a newspaper. Gabriella looked up at her 
excited face whimsically. 

“Won, did she? Knew she would!” 

“And the same picture is in again. It 
does look like you, darling!” 

Gabriella Tooked at it apathetically. 
“You know, Penny, it’s getting so it ruf- 
fles me a little to think of somebody else 
walking around in my features. Makes me 
feel like something turned out by machine. 
One in every household!” 

Angela looked at her appealingly for a 
minute. “Gabriella, are you minding?” 


THE MORNING 
HIGHWAY 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


re 
| HIS is a morning never to forget! 
The long white road leaps up to meet the sun, 
The bordering hedges 


glittering—dew-wet— 
The cottonwood’s thin tinkle just begun 


A wheat field’s golden dream goes drifting by— 
The flashing cornblades pass—and in a word 
God writes a poem sharp against the sky— 


With sunlight on an orange-breasted bird. 


r a | 
THE morning is so fresh and sweet and young— 


It surely must remind Him of the day 


He rounded out the new green earth and flung 


It out to roll the centuries away 


Before men webbed the sod with roads that run 
Such eager-hearted journeys to the sun. 


“Minding what, Penny?” 

“His—this Mr. Horwell’s being—such 
things said about him.” 

“Personally, I’m all for honesty!” the 
girl began flippantly, and then she sobered. 
“T don’t know. I don’t know about any 
of this, what I feel, or what I want. One 
minute it seems to put an awful damper on 
finding them—that is, of course, if they are 
my relatives. The next minute, I don’t 
care what he is or how many beauty con- 
tests May Anna goes in for. Not if they’re 
mine!” 

Gabriella’s face turned white, and the 
hand that held the newspaper closed 
around it into a hard little fist. ‘‘Penny, 


are you going down there with me to- 
night?” 
“To the hotel, you mean? Oh, no! I’d 


have hysterics or something. I couldn’t 
stand it, and I might get in your way. 
What are you going to do when you get 
there?”’ 

*‘Just sit in the lobby and see her go by, 
I guess.” 

“Why don’t you go to the ball?” Angela 
asked. ‘You might miss her in the lobby, 
and you can buy tickets, single or double, 
it says, there at the door.” 

“Well—no, that wouldn’t do. Somebody 
might mistake me for her, and it might 
break up the ball!’ Gabriella laughed 
jerkily. 

“No, they won’t.”’ Angela was serious. 
““She’s to be dressed as a peacock. Five 
thousand-dollar costume donated by Ramp 
Brothers.” 

“And I can go as the jackdaw. I mean 
in my old black lace and silver, Penny. 
Well, I guess I will.” 

Suddenly she turned and caught at 
Angela with hands that were icy. ‘Penny, 
I’m afraid!” she said. ‘I’m afraid to find 
out. It’s like thrusting yourself in, like 
trying to find out something you weren't 
supposed to know.” 

Angela looked down at her tenderly 
“IT don’t see why this picture ever came 
into our hands if you weren’t supposed to 
find out. The Clarion is a paper we never 
read, you know. Anyhow, I don’t 
believe vou’d ever be satisfied 
now, if you didn’t at least go down 
there.” 

“No.” The girl’s face looked 
strained and tired. “I couldn’t 
sleep last night. People belonging 
to you, really belonging—not to 
be somebody unattached, un 
wanted Oh, Penny, you do 
understand? No one could have 
been better to me than you have, 
but a family 

Angela looked suddenly old, 
standing there holding the girl’s 
hands, but her expression of 
steadfast sweetness did not change. 

“Of course, I understand, child. 
It’s as natural as breathing.” 

“And then I remembered what 
the matron at the asylum said to 
me once. She said that every 
foundling thought he’d been kid 
naped or stolen and that most of 
them were probably lucky not to 
know the people who deserted 
them.” The girl’s voice was un 
steady. ‘“‘Maybe in a way it 
wouldn’t be an honor to belong to 
Pat Horwell’s family and to have 
May Anna for a sister, even if h¢ 
has a million and a marble mausoleum 
live in. You know, Penny, before he began 
to get rich, he lived down there in the 
slums, in the Haymarket.” 

Angela started. “How do you know?” 
she asked sharply. 

“T went down last night, while you were 
finishing up here, and talked to the old 
caretaker at St. Mary’s.”’ 

“You did? When you said you wer 
going for a walk? That’s a bad neighbo 
hood, Gabriella. Oh, and were you careful 
what you said?” 

“Never fear. I got him to talking, and 
he mentioned Pat first. Of course, that’s 
where most (Continued on page 120, 














A oe 


Ribbon 
Mother 


‘NLOWLY growing up among the young 
women in America is a new ideal of 
motherhood, or perhaps it would be 

more accurate to say that they are bringing 
back a fine old ideal exemplified in those 
pioneer women, who, side by side with their 
men, helped to conquer a wilderness. Then, 
the constant danger from wild animals and 
savages, the isolation, the bitter weather, 
the everlasting struggle to break virgin soil 
and wrest a living from it, developed in 
women sturdiness and fearlessness. But 
after the country became settled, there was 
a period when 
delicacy and _ ill 
health were fash- 
ionable; women 
enjoved being 
called “the weak 
er sex’? and made 
the most of their 
ailrnents. 

There are not 
many women 
nowadays who 
boast of their 


«l/ 


frailty. On the 
contrary, vitality 
and beauty are 
considered insepa- 
rable, and pale 
cheeks are rouged 
to a look of health. 
Light, loose 
clothes, athletics, 
outdoor sports, 
and a sensible hy- 
giene have produced a generation of strong 
young women who have toppled over one 
superstition after another about the fra- 
gility of their sex. 

These two pictures, taken the same week, 
of Mrs. Bernard F. Gimbel, of New York 
City and Portchester, are an example of 
the modern attitude of young mothers. 
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The slender young person, jumping, with 
perfect command of her horse, in the 
Devon Horse Show, is the mother of three- 
months-old twins. Mrs. Gimbel has five 
children, including two sets of twins. The 
older twins, girls, ride with their mother in 
horse shows, and, like her, are frequent 
winners of blue ribbons. 




















a A modern mother is Mrs. Ber- 
nard F. Gimbel, who, when her 
twin sons were only three 
months old, won a blue ribbon, 
jumping her thoroughbred 
hunter at the Devon Horse Show 


The twins in the photograph were born 
last February. During the preceding 
November, three months before they were 
born, their indomitable mother was riding 
to hounds over the stone walls of West- 
chester County, and now, three months 
after their birth, she is exhibiting high- 
spirited, thoroughbred hunters at horse 
shows on Long Island and in Pennsylvania. 

Of course, such extraordinary vigor and 
courage are exceptional even in this day 
when health is the ideal of every young 
girl. But instances like this confirm the 
belief of many doctors that maternity is a 
normal function, if the mother is normal, 
and should not cause any illness or anxiety 
or impair any physical or mental quality 
Undoubtedly, young women themselves 
are becoming impatient of the last lingering 
fears about their physical frailty, and mean 
to prove triumphantly that fulfilling the 
normal destiny of women—motherhood— 
should not take away but, on the con- 


trary, should add to their vitality. 
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ROGRAM committees will soon be at work on their 

final plans for this coming club vear. In fact, we are 

already beginning to have requests for assistance in 
making up club programs. Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute is 
prepared to help program makers and club members in general 
in their choice and study of those subjects which come more 
particularly within the scope of our Institute service and to 
Prive other sources of useful reference material We are here 
outlining the club service we ar¢ equipped to offer 

Those who are now planning club programs are not only 

earching for material which will set new records in program 
making in the history of their clubs; thev are also interested in 
working out the most effective methods of developing and pre- 
senting this material. Some clubs are concentrating rather 
closely each vear on the study of one or two subjects relating 
to home-making and housekeeping problems, while many are 
discovering the value of forming small study groups or sec 
tions within their club as a whole, each group having a leader 
who undertakes to arrange for the assignment or the division 
of the work among the members of 
the group. Open forums are proving 
an increasingly interesting part of the e 
program as it is found that these 
forums invite the expression of 





. 
Go H EREE G IN Tt 
. 
o 
opinions and 
greatly stimulate ‘ 
discussion. 
It is also being 
found very desir- 
able to choose less 
general and more eraple> 
specific subjects for con cored Nee 
sideration at anv one pull ai 


meeting so that these may 


be covered more satisfac- ° 7 p 

toril\ However, the In ae 
stitute still receives requests y 

for help from club members ) 

who are attempting to prepare <i 
papers or talks on subjects 


. 
which are much too broad in 
their scope to be presented at all 
adequately “Modern House 
keeping,” for example, is a subject 
which, in all its varied aspects, 
might well prove to be the despair ° 
ol any one attempting to cover it 
within the limits of one paper or 
talk. It is a topic, however, which 
might well form the keynote of a Institute Ser 
series of talks during the club sea vice Bulletins 
son. Such others as “Nutrition Provide au- ¥ 
and Food Values,” “Child Train thoritative ref- 


erence material 
for clubs. List 


sent on request 


ing,” “Home Economics,” “Labor 
saving Equipment,” and “Home 
making” are broad, general sub- 


ood Housekeeping 
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Program committees will soon be at work 


The (OLuB 


Institute Service For 


Program Ma hers 


: jects that may be considered from 
many angles in a series of talks. 
There was a time, and that not 
so very long ago, when home-mak 
ing and housekeeping problems 
were not thought to be either inter 
esting or suitable topics for club 
study Today they are being give! 
prominent place on club programs 
and the subjects chosen for study and 
discussion cover a wide range of inter 
est, both from an economic and a social 
standpoint. 

Realizing the importance of carefully 
defining the topics for club study and 
the difficulty of making a choice of sub- 
jects throughout the year that will appeal 
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on their final plans for the club year 


PROGRA 


By Katharine A. Fisher, 


Director 


to the majority of the club mem- pear ™ 
bers, we have given much thought por 
to the preparation of a suggested 

list of topics on home-making and 
housekeeping problems suitable for 

club programs. In working out this 

list we have kept in mind the need for 

useful reference material in the form 

ot recent books, bulletins, magazine 

articles, and other sources of informa- 

tion, As far as possible, we have indi 

cated how and where such material may 

be most easily obtained. On request we 

will send to any program committee or 

club member this Suggested List of Top- 

ics for Club Programs. Address Goop 
HousekeerinG Institute, 57th Street at 








“Katharine A.Fisher 


Director 


Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. Y., for this club material 

We do not undertake to prepare club papers. Club members 
find it much to their advantage and interest to work up their 
own papers or talks. However, to make our Suggested List 
of Topics more useful, we have indicated ways in whicl 
many of the subjects may be developed and those which, it 
our opinion, can be covered satisfactorily at one meeting 
Since it often takes some time to secure reference material 
from various sources, we advise those who write to the In 
stitute for our club list to do so well in advance of the date 
for presenting their papers, some weeks before if possible. 
Your bookshop may have to send for the book you want, and 
other material that we list may not always be easily secured 
And with vour reference material in hand you may find that your 
subject needs much time and thought in order to do it justice. 

The Institute pages in Goop HOUSEKEEPING each month 
and the Institute service bulletins, a few of which are illus 
trated here, are well adapted for club study. Some of our 

articles appear in the form of a set 

These may be 
followed to advantage when any ol 
the subjects make a special appeal or 
if any have been chosen for this 
year’s programs. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute 


on various subjects 


EQutmes anv Mes 








has long been 
the pioneer in 
the field of house- 
hold equipment 
and other house- 
lon. keeping problems, our 
H,, service having been es 
tablished over twenty 
vears ago With ou 
Y 2 large stati of well-trained 
, men and women we have 
“4 built up a knowledge of 
equipment and of house- 
keeping problems in general 
that is unique and unusually 
' worth while. Clubs will there- 
fore find authoritative reference 
material in our bulletins and in 
our pages in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. A list of our bulletins will be 
sent on request. 

State and Federal government 
departments publish — bulletins 
that will prove useful reference 
material. <A list of these can be 
obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Club members will find it to the’r 
advantage (Continued on page 142) 
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A Suggested 
List of Topics 
for Club Pro- 
grams will be 
sent free to 
any committee 
or club mem- 
ber on request 
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To serve canned vege- 
tables, turn them, liquor 
and all, into the skillet 





Then season the vege- 
table, add butter if de- a 
sired, and serve at once % 
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PPBELET A. 


Boil rapidly, uncovered, 
until nearly all the 
liquid has boiled off 





By 
Katharine A. Fisher, 
Director 
:And 
Dorothy B. Marsh 


Of the Institute Staff 


Reed Usiec aad Flavor is 
VEGETABLES 


From the Gan and From the 


6 bee: are careful cooks who are 
still draining the last drop of the 
liquor from canned vegetables and 
washing them under the running water 
from the faucet. They are then turning 
them into a saucepan, adding fresh 
water, heating them or cooking them 
a short time, and draining the vege- 
tables again before serving. Yet the 
liquor in canned vegetables is rich in 
flavor and in mineral salts which have 
been dissolved out of the vegetables 
during the canning process. In drain- 
ing off the liquor, the flavor and the 
mineral salts in solution go with it. 
More is lost when the vegetables are 
washed, and still more when the added 
cooking water is drained off. Is it any 
wonder, then, that canned vegetables 
often taste flat? For in following this 
wasteful method of preparing them, 
we have done our best to rob them of 
some of their flavor and their valuable 
mineral salts. 

Here at the Institute we have been 
using a method of preparing canned 
vegetables which will bring them to 
the table deliciously full-flavored and 
rich in their mineral salts. We turn 
the canned vegetable, liquor and all, 
into a shallow frying pan or skillet, as 
here illustrated, turn on full heat, and 
boil them rapidly uncovered, so that 
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the liquid will cook off more quickly. A 
deep saucepan provides a smaller surface 
for the evaporation of the water, making 
the process longer, hence our use of the 
skillet. When nearly all the liquid has 


Garden 


boiled off, the seasoning is added, with but- 
ter if desired, and the vegetable is served. 
In boiling off the liquid on the canned 
vegetables the flavor and the mineral salts in 
solution in the liquor are retained, since only 
the water is lost through evaporation. 

If you wish to serve with the vege- 
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Cooking with Electricity 25¢ 
Cleaning Equipment and Methods 25 
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Frozen Dishes and Iced Drinks 254 
Recipes by Chart (Bride’s Cookery 
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Full-Flavored Vegetables 25¢ 


Address Goop HovuskEKEEPING Bulletin 


Service, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New 
York City. 

\s the jelly season approaches, watch 
for the Institute’s article, “Jellies That 





Jell,” which will appear in the September 
| issue of Good Housckeeping Magazine 








tables a sauce made from part milk and 
part of the liquor on the vegetable in 
the can, boil off the liquor until just 
enough required for the sauce remains. 

The same principle should be applied 
to the cooking of any vegetables. For 
vears the Institute has been working 
out methods of cooking which preserve 


flavor and food value. This has 
meant using just as little water as 
possible in cooking vegetables. We 


have found that few vegetables can be 
cooked without any water at all. The 
greens such as chard and spinach, car- 
rots, and potatoes in their jackets are 
practically the only ones that we are 
always able to cook satisfactorily with- 
out any watereven w hen care is taken in 
lowering the heat after cooking be- 
gins. This applies to cooking in all 
utensils approved by Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING Institute. No pan or kettle 
of insufficient weight for sturdiness 
and durability is approved by us. Our 
approved list will be sent on request. 

We have found that a tight-fitting 
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cover is an important factor in successful 
cooking with a small amount of water, as it 
keeps in the moisture more effectively. We 
have worked long on the problem of the 
smallest possible amount of water which 
can always be depended upon to prevent 
scorching or burning when reasonable care 
is taken, and we have found that by cover- 
ing the bottom of the pan with water 

about one-half cupful—we can be sure of 
results. As soon as the steam begins to 
rise, we lower the heat, and 
the pan is kept closely covered 
during the cooking period. 
Any water left when the vege- 
table is cooked can, if desired, 
be boiled off just before serv- 
ing by simply removing the 
cover and watching the vege- 
tables closely for a short time. 

Many have asked us if using 
this small amount of water is 
just as healthful a method of 
cooking and one which pre- 
serves the flavor as fully as 
using no water at all. To this 
our answer is decidedly “Yes.” 
And it is also a method which 
prevents any waste in food 
through scorching. The water 
that is poured off the vege- 
tables into the sink carries 
with it some of the flavor 
and mineral salts. That is why 
it is so important to use only a 
small amount of water, as the 
little left in the pan 
can so easily be 
boiled off. 

One of the more 
recent develop- 
ments in cooking 
utensils is the so- 
called ‘“‘waterless 
cooker,” consisting 
of the main con- 
tainer and a rack 
to hold two inset 
pans. There is 
also a double base 
which distributes 
the heat evenly. 
We have found that all vege- 
tables, with the exception of 


edge of 


Broiling is an easy method 
to follow and also a health- 
ful and a flavorsome one 
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Keeping Food Value and Flavor in Vegetables 


potatoes, can be satisfactorily cooked in the 
upper inset pans on the rack without any 
water, while other food, such as meat, is 
cooking below. When cooking vegetables 
in the bottom of the “waterless cooker,” 
we found about one-half cup of water neces- 
sary for most vegetables, just as we did 


All vegetables except potatoes cook satis- 
factorily without water in the upper 
inset pans of the “waterless cooker” 
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Below is a steamer with 
perforations only on upper to 


most 
inner container 


“A, 






























Add one-half cupful of water 
vegetables 
cover closely during cooking 
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with other utensils previously described. 
Steaming is another desirable method 
of cooking vegetables. The older type of 
steamer has perforations around the bot- 
tom and sides of the inner container, 
through which the steam rises. There is a 
newer type which is similar to a double 
boiler, but with perforations only around 
the upper rim of the inner container, 
through which the steam rises. The steam 
pressure cooker can also be used to advan- 
tage. With the required 
amount of water in the bot- 
tom, vegetables can be cooked 
without any water in the inset 
pans. As the food is steamed 
i under comparatively high pres- 
sure, and thus at a higher 
temperature, it cooks in a 
much shorter time than in an 
ordinary saucepan or in a 
steamer or a “‘waterless cook- 
er.” In addition to these 
various methods of cooking, 
the Institute has long recom- 
mended the baking of vege- 
tables in the oven in a covered 
container, with a little water 
y in the bottom. Some vege- 
tables, such as potatoes in 
their jackets and beets, can, 
of course, be baked on the 
oven racks. Some vegetables, 
such as tomatoes in slices, 
lend themselves well to broil- 
ing. It is an easy method to 
follow, as well as a 


and 


healthful and deli- 
EEE EY, cious one. 
' In broiling, stem 


the clean tomatoes 


: and cut in halves 

| crosswise. Dip in 

' C melted fat, then in 

ri seasoned flour. 

ms Arrange on a heat- 
4 proof platter or a 

: i baking pan skin side 
matty down. Broil until 


the tomatoes are 
tender and brown. 


Full- flavored 
. well cooked, 
\ delicious 


vegetables, 
mean more 
vegetable salads 


se Baking is another method 
of cooking that keeps food 
value and flavor in vegetables 













In the collection of bath- 
room brushes illustrated are 


a shower brush, two bowl 
brushes, and a nail brush 


Soapsuds, bowl cleaner, and 
awater-softening compound 
are among the necessary 


supplies for keeping 
porcelain fixtures 


the 
spotless 


HE bathroom in many homes 
is still a family room. 
it must be used by two, four, 


Often 


or perhaps as many as six people. 


The fact that every member of the 
house must keep and use his tooth- 
brushes, towels, and washcloths in 


this room calls for definite famil\ 


cooperation, for above all rooms the 
bathroom should be kept clean and 


sanitary. Professor Jean Broadhurst in 


her book, “Home and Community 


Hy- 


giene,’’ sounds this note of warning as to 
sanitation in the bathroom: “Colds, sore 
throat, grippe, and other infectious diseases 
are easily transferred by unclean faucet 
handles, doorknobs, toilet flush handles, 
and other bathroom fixtures. They should 


be regularly and frequently cleaned 


dividual towels, 
washcloths, and 
handkerchiefs 
should be supplied 
for each member of 
the family, no mat- 
ter how young.” 
Children, particu- 
larly, need careful 
training in the im- 
portance of using 
only their own 
towels and wash- 
cloths. A supply 
of paper towels in 
the bathroom is a 
valuable supple- 
ment to the regu- 
lar cloth towels. 

It is not enough 
that the house- 
keeper or her as- 
sistant knows and 
follows all laws of 
bathroom sanita- 
tion and orderli- 
ness, for in _ five 
minutes’ time one 
careless member of 
the household can 
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The brushes on one side of this dental 
lavatory are for the morning brush- 
ing, on the other for the night cleaning 


Of the Institute Staff 
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undo what it has taken hours to do. 
Damp towels in a heap on the floor 
an unwashed tub, and a spotted 
untidy basin are an all-too-famitinr 
sight in many a home. One 1¢ 
sourceful mother prompted family 
attention to the often-neglected tub 
in this rhyme: 
“Rub the tub, scrub the tub, 

When your bath is done. 

Make it white, shining bright, 

Like the morning sun. 

If you should be the next, you see, 

You'd be the lucky one.” 

If a soft, loosely-woven cloth is 

kept near the basin or tub, it will en- 
courage every member of the family 


to clean these fixtures after each 

using. If the water is soft, soapsuds 
and hot water are sufficient. So many 
times a scouring powder is sifted generously 
over the surface and vigorously rubbed 
when it is not needed at all, and a coarse 
powder will in time tend to roughen the 


surface. 





Where hard water is used, cleaning the 
bathtub or basin is another story. Water- 
softening compounds are excellent for re- 


moving the _ hard- 
water ring and the 
sticky scum that 
gathers in the tub 
or basin, and if 
these are used im- 
mediately after the 
bath, the tub can 
be cleaned with 
little effort. 

The care of the 
toilet bowl is not 
difficult if it is 
given regular flush- 
ing with good hot 
soapsuds. To re 
move any discolor 
ation from a neg- 
lected bowl use 
one of the good 
cleaners available 
for this purpose, 
either in powder or 
liquid form. With 
some of the liquid 
cleansers a brush is 
provided for clea 
ing around the top 
rim of the bow! 
We feel that m: 
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housekeepers may not realize 
that a toilet bowl, having a 
construction that allows ac- 
cumulation of deposits be- 
neath the rim, is in need of 
regular care with a product 
that will remove all such 
accumulations. If a member 
of the family is ill, a disin- 
fectant should be used regu- 
larly according to directions 
on the package. Be sure you 
are using a disinfectant, not 
merely a deodorant. A disin- 
fectant and a germicide are 
the same in meaning: they 
are substances which de- 
stroy the germs or organisms 
which cause disease. A deo- 
dorant simply destroys or 
covers up odors, while it 
may have none of the powers 
of the disinfectant. On the 
other hand, there are many 
disinfectants which are deo- 
dorants also. Government reg- 
ulations require that claims for 
disinfectants be specified on the 
label. This is your protection. 


















Immediately after the shower has 
been used, the curtain should be 
drawn out along the rod to dry. 


The nickeled faucets and fixtures in your 
bathroom need only to be washed with 
soapsuds and dried thoroughly. The new 
chromium-plated fixtures now being used 
so extensively for all types of plumbing fix- 
tures need no other care than washing with 
soap and water, for they never tarnish. In 
regard to fixtures, Professor Broadhurst 
gives this warning: ‘After washing, if 
one has a cold or sore throat, the bowl 
Should be flushed with hot water and a 
clean piece of paper used to turn the 
faucets, etc., that another well member of 






































Bathroom, Courtesy Crane 





The new chromium - plated 
fixtures for basin and bathtub 
need only soap and water for 
cleaning, as they never tarnish 


the family will soon touch. A lit- 
tle alcohol, ammonia, or other suit- 
able disinfectant may well be 
rubbed over such attachments 
after use by one having a cold or 
sore throat.” 

For the tiled bathroom floor, we 
advise nothing more than soap and 
water and a fine scouring powder, 
which may be necessary to get off 
stains. The tiled wall is cleaned just 
as the bathtub would be. Washable 
wall coverings are now quite popu- 
lar in bathrooms because of the 
interest in design and color which 
they give. They should be washed 
with warm water and a mild soap. 
Be sparing of water and dry thor 
oughly. Do not use even the finest 
friction cleanser on these coverings. 

In the bathrooms of today we find 
many different types of shower cur- 
tains—most of them bearing the 
claim of being moisture proof. Al- 
though this claim is justified to a 
great extent, it does not mean that 
the curtain can be abused and still give 
long service. All shower curtains should 
be drawn out along the rod to dry, im- 
mediately after each use. This allows the 
air to get at the curtain and prevents any 
mildewing or damage to the fabric. Good 
shower curtains are not cheap, and they 
deserve this care. 

The washcloth is probably more misused 
than any article in the bathroom. So often 
it is not spread out to dry, and especially 
on warm days, it may become objection- 
able instead of fresh and fragrant as it 
should be. New washcloths should never 
be used until they are laundered. The 





color of the cloth or the gay 
border may identify the owner 
—and never were there more 
attractive colors and designs 
in bath towels and washcloths 
than now. It is well to enlist 
family interest in rinsing wash- 
cloths after each use. In the 
hot, humid days of summer, 
washcloths need daily launder- 
ing and if possible drying in the 
air and sun. Loosely-woven 
cloths dry quickly and are 
splendid for summer use if one 
does not object to their thin- 
ness. 

And now for the toothbrush. 
Again, the color of the handle 
may tell the owner. There is 
much to be said about the 
care of toothbrushes. It is a 
mistake to boil them, for boil- 
ing destroys and deadens the 
bristles and warps the handle 
out of shape. Nor do they 
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As every member of the family 
must have his own towels and 
washcloth, sufficient rod space 
is needed in every bathroom 


need it, for every good-quality brush should 
have been sterilized before being sold. In 
choosing a brush, select one with the tufts 
or bristles far enough apart so that clean- 
ing and drying are possible. In order to 
become really dry, a brush needs twenty- 
four hours, hence the importance of equip- 
ping every member of the family with two 
brushes. In the illustration on the left- 
hand page, the brushes on one side are for 
morning and on the other for night. Good 
hygiene condemns worn-out brushes with 
loose, soft bristles and suggests the pur- 
chase of new ones at least every two or 
three months. The dental lavatory is 
gaining in popularity in the bathroom of 
today; itis worthy of consideration if you are 
building a new home or doing over your 
bathroom. 

The tendency in building houses today 
is to have more than one bathroom, even 
in the smaller homes. We are also adding 
bathrooms to the older houses; for we 
appreciate the great convenience and the 
higher standards of health and sanitation 
which these bathrooms represent, if they 
are used and cared for properly. 
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Cheese in its vari- 
ety of flavors pro- 
vides an econom- 
ical and substan- 
tial food for both 
summer and winter 
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GES and ages ago, tradition tells us, 
A an Asiatic traveler, starting out on a 
journey, made a canteen of a dried 
sheep stomach and filled it with milk. The 
road was long and hard, so he did not stop 
for a midday lunch, but trudged on until 
long after dark. Finally his thirst became 
so great that he stopped to quench it with 
a drink of milk. Not a drop could he pour 
from his canteen! Curious and puzzled, 
he cut into the skin and there found—not 
milk—but a mass of snow-white curds. 
Pressed for time, the traveler had selected 
a sheep stomach not completely dried, in 
which the rennin was still active. And the 
action of this rennin had curdled the milk. 
Thus, by accident, he had discovered one 
of man’s greatest foods, for what remained 
in the canteen after he had drained the 
whey was cheese. 

It is a far cry from the time of the Asian 
traveler to the present day, when over 
three hundred million pounds of factory- 
made cheese are produced in this country 
annually. Yet rennin, which coagulated 
the milk in the traveler’s canteen then, is 
still an important factor in attaining the 
quality found in our cheese products today. 

Cheese makingin 
the United States 


By 
Dorothy B. Marsh 
Of Good Housekeeping Institute Staff 


inconvenience to retailers. Housekeepers, 
too, found that it was not always easy to 
buy cheese of the same flavor from week to 
week. Furthermore, this bulk cheese had 
to be carefully wrapped in the home to keep 
it in fresh condition until used up. So a 
large manufacturer, after much research, 
perfected a process of cheese making which 
produced a rindless cheese of uniform 
flavor and quality, completely wrapped in 
sanitary, tinfoil-lined boxes, or packages. 

It was my good fortune, only a 
few weeks ago, to visit two of these 
American cheese factories and wit- 
ness the process of ripening, blend- 
ing, pasteurizing, and packing 
cheese in the boxes. I passed 


Swiss Cheese imported from Switz- 
erland and sold in bulk is clearly 
stamped on the rind, as illustrated 


Cheese is packed in foil-lined half- 
and quarter-pound boxes, as well 
as in individual portions, as below 


AGE of CHEESE? 


through vast storerooms where thousands 
of pounds of cheese, recently made and 
molded in huge cylinder shapes, were being 
ripened for periods of four to eight months 
before using. Then I watched highly 
skilled experts with sensitive finger-tips 
testing samples of each lot of cheese, and 
by the feel determining the degree of ripen 
ing each needed to have before it would 
be ready for use. Next I saw selected 
cheese of varying degrees of ripeness being 
cleaned of all rind and parafiin and made 
ready for pasteurization. I watched the 
workers carefully weigh out definite quan 
tities from different lots of these cheeses, 




















started in homes 
and on the farms 
by crude methods. 
Gradually, how- 
ever, this industry 
passed to small 
factories and then 
to larger ones, 
where the manu- 
facturers for years 
continued to make 


and market the 
large round 
cheeses. But the 


difficulty of cutting 

exact amounts of 

cheese called for 

by customerssome- 

times proved an 
94 









combine them, and 
then grind them 
together, the first 
step in this new 
process of blending 
various - flavored 
cheeses to produce 
one perfect one. 
From the grinder 
I followed the 
cheese to the steam- 
jacketed kettles 
where it was pas 
teurized and then 
reduced to a per- 
fectly - blended 
semi-liquid state. I 
marveled at the 
ingenuity of ma- 














chinery, as the cheese, still in this 
molten state and warm, was poured 
automatically into five-pound, one- 
half pound, and one-quarter pound 
foil-lined boxes or into triangular- 
shaped individual portions, and then 
sealed immediately. 

I sampled not only American, but 
Pimiento, Nippy, Nippy Pimiento, 
Swiss, Brick, Cream, Camembert, cld 
English, Limburger, Caraway, and Mus- 
tard Swiss Cheeses as well, all pasteurized 
as described above and marketed in large 
and small cardboard or tin cartons for the 
housekeeper’s use. American Cheese has 
a fine slicing texture with all the rich, 
mellow flavor of Cheddar cheese while 
Pimiento is similar but for the addition of 
sweet Spanish pimientos. Nippy Cheese is 
a smooth-spreading Cheddar cheese with a 
sharp, snappy flavor, while Nippy Pimiento 


Cheese mixtures of 
smooth-spreading tex- 
ture, for salads and 
sandwiches, are now 
packed in jars and foil. 
No longer need the 
housekeeper grate 
cheese; it is sold in 
shaker cartons and bags 






























moved. Caraway Cheese 
has a smooth, creamy 
texture, and its caraway 
flavor is very pleasing. 
Mustard Swiss Cheese is 
of slicing texture, with 
just enough of a mustard 
flavor to make it a de- 
lightful cheese for almost 
any use. I sampled, too, 
several cheese sandwich 





Smooth, rich cream cheese can be 
purchased in small packages as well 
as in three- and five-pound boxes 





Sandwich fillings made of cheese are 
both appetizing and nourishing for 
afternoon tea or the picnic basket 







































tains good, old, well-cured 
American Cheese—but it also 























is similar but with the addition of Spanish 
pimientos. Swiss Cheese has the delight- 


fully characteristic flavor of its kind, with 
How- 


a smooth texture and mellow body. 
ever, many people still prefer the 
flavor of Swiss cheese imported 
from Switzerland, and such cheese 
isnow clearly trade-marked on the 
rind, as illustrated. Brick Cheese 
has a clear, sharp, characteristic 
Brick flavor and is particularly 
appetizing. Cream Cheese is made 
from whole milk enriched with 
pure sweet cream and is delight- 
fully smooth and rich. Camembert 
Cheese is a rich, creamy, uni- 

lorm cheese without mold or 

rind, having a full, ripened 

flavor. Old English Cheese ~ 
has a good, nippy, well- NX 
cured flavor and should par- 
ticularly appeal to lovers of 

rare old cheese. Limburger 

cheese has always been one of the best 
liked but least eaten of the different 
varieties, due undoubtedly to its pervasive 
odor, Pasteurized Limburger Cheese, how- 
ever, 1s not only soft and creamy in texture, 
but has all the original flavor preserved, 
with much of the objectionable odor re- 
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spreads, marketed in 
glass jars—spreads made 
of rich cream cheese deli- 
cately seasoned with 
Spanish pimientos in 
one case, and spices and 
piquant relishes in the 
other. And as for Grated 
Cheese, no longer does 
the housekeeper have to 
take time to grate her 
own, for I saw full Amer- 
ican Cheese, dehydrated 
and grated fine, being 
packed in small bags or shaker cartons like 
salt for retail use. 

I watched the making of a new food prod- 
uct which looks like cheese, and tastes 
like cheese, 
but which is 
even more 
concentrated 
than ordinary 
cheese in the 
nutrients of 
milk. It con- 






Upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, we will send you a spe- 
cially prepared set of cheese 
recipes, together with suggestive 
menus. Address Good House- 
keeping Institute, 57th Street at 
Eighth Avenue, New York City 


contains those nutrients in 
milk that are lost in cheese 
making—milk sugar, milk pro- 


teins, milk minerals, vitamins, 
calcium. Through a new proc 
ess perfected by highly skilled experts, 
these food elements are formed into a 
cream-colored, semi-solid mass which is 
blended, emulsified, and pasteurized with 
American Cheese, so that at all times it 
has the same delightful flavor. This new 
product is firm enough to be sliced, yet soft 
enough to spread like cream cheese. Fur- 
thermore, it and melts easily. 
When cooked, it does not become stringy, 
but melts easily and smoothly. It is as 
digestible as milk, is good for children, and 
may be used in any way that cheese is. 
Cream cheese made in the same way is now 
being marketed, too! 

With such a wide variety of packaged 
and imported cheeses to be found on the 
grocer’s shelf, there is every reason for 
housekeepers to make frequent use of them 
in both summer and winter meals. Yet, 
unfortunately, because of its strong flavor, 
cheese is too often regarded as a condi- 
ment and so used merely to give zest to a 
dish or meal. Too often, too, it is eaten 
at hours other than meal times, or at the 
end of a meal already sufficient. 

Milk is always one of the best food in- 
vestments the housekeeper can make 

in fact, it is indispensable in the daily 
meals I or this reason, cheese 
as a milk product bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to milk in its 
importance as a food. Rich in 
protein and fat, as well as cal 
cium, phosphorus, and vitamin 
A, cheese is a concentrated 
food, and is properly used in 
the diet much as meat would 
be. In fact, cheese is an eco- 
nomical substitute for meat 
and provides a particularly valuable source 
of calcium for adult members of the family 
who can not be induced to use milk freely. 
For example, one-half pound of cheese will 
provide sufficient protein of the best qual- 
ity for an average person for a day, and 
fully one-third (Continued on page 205) 
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HE success of a good dinner menu 
I depends as much upon the way in 
which it is begun and ended as the 
success of a play depends upon its opening 
and closing scenes. No matter how tempt 
ing your piéce de résistance may be, it must 
be carefully introduced and harmoniously 
finished off, lest the fine savor of it be lost. 
The happy corollary of this is that when a 
menu is planned with this in mind all 
courses seem to enhance the others. 
Hostesses will do well to remember that 
there can and ought to be real artistry in 
the arrangement of the simplest and most 
inexpensive dinner or luncheon menus 
The problem presents itself more acutely 
in hot weather because we must avoid 
overloading or overheating a menu. At 
the same time the summer markets offer 
a compensating variety in fruits, greens, 
and sea food. Many of these 
summer products are equally effec 


tive when served as an intro 
ductory note or as a finishing 
touch. 


Starting at the head of the list 
for beginnings we have to consider 
the ever-present, all-American 
fruit cocktail. Bananas, oranges 
and grapefruit provide endless 
possibilities for satisfying our culi 
nary imagination in making fruit cock- 


tails in both summer or winter. How 
ever, there are many fresh fruits, 
seasonable only in summer, which 


suggest frequent use as either begin- 
nings or endings. Try one of the fol- 
lowing concoctions as the various in- 
gredients appear in the market: 

For Red Raspberry Cocktail, arrange 
in rather small servings carefully 
selected red raspberries. Squeeze 
over these a few drops of lime juice. 
Chill. Just before serving, mash with 
one tablespoonful of granulated sugar 
tor each serving several finely-cut, 
tresh mint leaves. Sprinkle over 
raspberries and garnish with sprigs of 
mint 

For Oxheart Fresh 


Cherrics with 


Pineapple Juice, pit large, swee? cher- 
generous 


ries. Pour over these a 
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Beginnings & Endings 


By Helen Powell Schauffler 


amount of slightly-sweetened, fresh pine- 
apple juice. 

For Frosted Sultana Grapes, stem firm, 
green sultana grapes and chill thoroughly 
in a bowl of cracked ice. When ready to 
serve, cover with minted sugar described 
above. 

For Watermelon Cup, scoop out balls of 
watermelon heart. Chill and garnish with 
mint. The watermelon balls may be com- 
bined with delicate balls of honeydew 
melon or sultana grapes. This combina- 


Clam juice cocktail is a delicate 
and cooling appetizer for summer 






THREE-COURSE SUMMER MENUS 
I 


Cheese Omelette 
Fresh Vegetable Salad with Capers 
loasted Split Rolls 
Frozen Strawberries Sponge Cake 
Iced Tea or Coffee 


Il 
Vegetable and Egg Hors d'’Oeuvres 
Cold Veal Loaf 
Pineapple and Sultana Grape Salad with 
‘afers and Cream Cheese 
Coffee 


II! 
Jellied or Hot Clam Broth 
Broiled Fish Fillet 
with 
Lettuce and Cucumber Salad 
Fresh Berry Shortcake or Pie Demi-tasse 


I\ 
Mint-Raspberry Cocktail 
Broiled Minute Steak 
Mold of Fresh Carrots and 

Creamed Potatoes 
Spanish Cream 


Peas 


Ring 


Demi-tasse 











Pitted sweet 
cherries with 
minted sugar 
make a re- 
freshing be- 
ginning course 





tion, served in green or coral glasses, makes 
a charming course for the summer dinner 
or luncheon table. 


It will be noted that any one of the 
above-mentioned cups may be used as a 
dessert by adding a fluffy sponge cake or 
brownie. Note further that none of these 
calls for cream. 

Too many of us think of hors d’ceuvres 
as a fussy addition to a menu, whereas they 
serve rather to simplify and lend a real 
distinction. The ingredients for hors 
d’ceuvres are always at hand in the sum 
mer, and new hors d’ceuvres can be in 
vented on the spur of the moment as easily 
as an emergency salad. They take the 
place of the soup course in a simple menu. 

For Clam Juice Cocktail, a delicate and 
cooling appetizer which adapts itself to any 
type of menu, add the juice of one lemon, 

two tablespoonfuls of ketchup, a 

pinch of tabasco sauce, a little 
grated onion and celery to three 
cupfuls of clear fresh clam liquor 

Salt to taste. Let stand on the ice 

When ready to serve, strain care 

fully. Celery curls or stuffed 

celery, with small crackers or melba 
toast, serve to emphasize the 
delicacy of this cocktail. 

For Crab meat, Tuna, Lobster, or 
other Cooked Fish Cocktail, marinate 
the minced fish in a little French 
dressing and_ chill thoroughly. 
Arrange in sherbet or fish cocktail 
glasses and serve with olives or small 
sour pickles. This may be blended 
with mayonnaise or Tartare Sauce. 

This type of appetizer fits into an 
otherwise light menu. It is particu- 
larly good for introducing omelettes 
or other egg dishes to be followed by 
a vegetable salad. 

For Vegetable and Egg Hors 
d’Ocuvres, take any small quantities of 
cooked green vegetable such as beets, 
string-beans, spinach, carrots, or 
cabbage. Mince finely. Reheat them 
a little, add a little French Dressing 
and chill. Then blend with mayor 
naise and a little tarragon and use 
this mixture (Continued on page 204 


Cream cheese with jelly and 
wafers makes a simple sum- 
mer combination for dessert 
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In using unflavored gelatine, 
first put the gelatine into a bowl, 
then add cold water, and soak 
until soft, at least five minutes 


elatine Dishes Well Made 


The First of an Institute 
The Fine Art of Making the Simple Dishes 


Add boiling water, or other 
hot liquid, and sugar. Stir 
until gelatine is dissolved 
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Beat the par- (= OCP a ae St td BASS. SPALL LT 


tially set gela- ' 
tine mixture 4 
before adding [ ~~ 
the beaten egg- 
whites orcream 
WELL-SEA- 
SONED 5 
sauce of # 
smooth, velvety ; 
texture and just ' 
the right thick- f 
ness, mealy baked ; 


potatoes and fluffy 
mashed ones, a 
steak done to a 
turn, a poached f 
egg perfectly be 
poached and served 
on golden, crunchy 
toast, bread pudding that is 
really a flavorsome custard of 
jelly-like consistency, a corn- 
starch pudding that rivals a 
jelly in delicacy of flavor and 
“quivery” texture—all sim- 
ple dishes these, but well 
made. Yet often some of 
these dishes are so poorly 
made that they have become 
unpopular. Good meals de- 
pend so much on the care 
taken in making these simple 
dishes well. But making 
them well is a fine art in 
using the right proportion of 
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ingredients, and care in 
mixing these ingredients 
together. In this series the Institute will 
consider these simple dishes, giving in 
detail the proportion of ingredients and 
the methods that will insure perfection in 
result, 

_ Gelatine dishes are often too stiff 
in consistency and carelessly flavored with 
gluey bits of undissolved gelatine in the 
bottom of the mold, though it is easy to 






Pile the finished gelatine lightly into 
serving dishes and set in a cool place 
to chill several hours before serving 


have them sparkling, tender, and full- 
flavored. When adding beaten egg-whites 
in making snow puddings or whipped cream 
for Spanish Cream or Bavarian Cream, 
these ingredients are not always evenly 
beaten in, thus causing a mixture of coarse, 
































Add remaining liquids, and fruit 
pulp if it is used, mixing thor- 
oughly. Let jelly thicken before 
adding sliced or chopped fruit 


Then beat in 
the stiffly- 
beaten egg- 
whites or cream, 
using a Dover 
egg-beater 


uneven texture, 

Apart from its 
nutritional value, 
which should not 
be overlooked, 
gelatine is versatile 
in its various uses 
in cooking. It not 
only yields a va- 
riety of desserts 
but providesamong 
ed other uses an in- 

teresting base for 

salads of fruit and 
vegetables. With a little 
care attractively garnished 
gelatine dishes may _ be 
evolved by molding fruit, 
vegetables, nuts, etc., with 
the jelly. For well-made 
gelatine dishes the chief 
points to keep in mind are: 
using the proportion of gela- 
tine and liquid that will in- 
sure a tender texture; soaking 
the unflavored gelatine until 
soft; dissolving well both the 
soaked unflavored and the 
flavored gelatine in the liquid 
used for the jelly; and beating 
in very evenly beaten egg- 
whites and whipped cream to 
snows and creams. 

See page 90 for the Institute bulletins 
giving recipes for gelatine dishes. 

Every gelatine manufacturer has his own 
formula or proportion of liquid to gelatine, 
which is arrived at only after careful testing 
of the gelatine before it is packaged. Ina 
factory which we recently visited we were 
shown the (Continued on page 231) 
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A= day of that long, terrible penance came Coci, the maiden, to 
Tenoch with an olla of cool water. And never would he lift his eyes to her. 
So hot was the shame in his heart that he could find no word to say to her 
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Golden Legend of Two Young Hearts That Flamed with Love 
In the Days Now Veiled by (Oenturies of Time 


E HAD spent the day at Lake 
Chapala, that lovely blue body 
of water that is set like a jewel 
into the barren ring of Mexico’s 

mountains. It is a gay place, a meeting 
place for the old world as represented by 
the primitive Indian life about it, and the 
new world with its motor boats and motor 
cars and its air of naive sophistication. A 
curious place in a way, for you will find 
there that mingling of childlike simplicity 
and vague menace that is the essence of all 
things Mexican. Quaint little stucco castles 
shaded by palms and mangoes dot the 
shores of the lake, and are pointed out 
zestfully as being the homes of millionaires, 
and poets, and artists—this being the 
order of their importance. There is a 
plaza where the band plays on Sunday 
afternoons, and the sophisticates sit at 
tables and sip “‘refrescos,” watching with 
tolerant amusement the paseo of the 
Indians and humbler folk, who walk round 
and round in couples, enjoying themselves 
in solemn, aloof silence. Out upon the 
blue waters of the lake long black canoes 
come gliding, their sails huge and square- 
cut like those of Chinese sampans. Some- 
times the sails are made of colored cloth, 
and make bright patches of blue or red or 
orange against the vivid background of sky 
and shore. They thread their way serenely 
through scattered flotillas of trim white 
modern craft, and there is always a drifting 
confusion of laughter and song mingled 
with the splash of oars and the subdued 
chugging of motor-boat engines. 

In the center of the lake, a long, scorpion- 
shaped island lies. It is seldom visited, for 
there is little to be seen upon it, and the 
menace of the alacran for which it is 
named, and which it resembles, is not to be 
lightly disregarded. 

Across the lake the mountains rise up 
sharp and grim, like the upturned teeth of 
some great prehistoric monster. And in 
these mountains, only a short journey from 
Civilization as represented by the florid 
gaiety of Lake Chapala, are tribes of 


Illustrated by 
James E. Allen 


Indians among whom no white man would 
dare to venture unless under the specific 
protection of some priest or padre known to 
them, and capable of speaking their bar- 
barous tongue. It is said that these savage 
Indios are the remnants of the once power- 
ful Alcohuas, whose king, Cozoc, held in 
bondage the mighty tribe of Azteca for a 
long and irksome period. 

We had spent the day at Chapala. And 
now we motored gaily homeward to 
Guadalajara along a road whose blackness 
was unbroken save by the wide sweep of 
the headlights, and the occasional blazing 
of other headlight eyes from cars coming 
from the city to the lake. 

As always in Mexico, the night brought 
with its velvety darkness the feeling of re- 
mote things suddenly come close. As if 
ancient memories, pushed far back by the 
sunlight’s torrid blazing, now crept back 
to earth under the sheltering cloak of the 
blackness. Some one began to tell of 
mounds excavated that yielded curious 
urns and fragments of warlike imple- 
ments. Some one else told of grotesque 
clay idols and pottery figures retrieved 
from the waters of the lake by native 
fishermen. 

And then, as we crossed a strip of marshy 
land where the hoarse croaking of frogs 
swelled up in a guttural chant to the gods 
of darkness, the night was suddenly light- 
ened by a breath-taking golden cloud. It 
swarmed up from the marshes; it swirled 
and hovered above the hills. It spread out 
in a Juminous wave, tiny, pulsing pricks of 
amber light that ebbed together in thick, 
glittering spirals and spread apart like 
flecks of fairy pollen scattered abroad by 
an angel’s hand. They dropped upon the 
marshy reeds and clung and glowed like 
dripping globules of molten gold. They 


tossed up against the white stars like a far- 
flung fountain spray. 


The night was 





swathed about with a veil of golden 
glamour. And I heard some one in the car 
say softly: 

“Las estrellitas perdidas’”—‘‘The little 
lost stars!” 

And so it was that I heard the legend of 
the Chieftain Tenoch, who founded the 
ancient capital of Tenochtitlan, now the 
modern City of Mexico. Thus it was that 
I learned why the small, clay figures are 
found in the blue waters of the lake. And 
why at night the fireflies drift in thick, 
golden clouds of sparkling light on the 
black road of Chapala. 


AR back in the misty days, almost be- 

yond the reach of authenticated his- 
tory, there reigned a powerful King, Cozoc, 
whose dominions spread from the Alco- 
huas in the south to the borders of the 
Xochimilcos on the north. All other tribes 
about him he had conquered. For he was 
a shrewd, though cruel monarch. But the 
Xochimilcos, who dwelt in the thick 
marshy places of the Northeast, he had 
never subdued. They were a thorn in his 
flesh, these insolent ones who scoffed at his 
authority and would not send him tribute 
of grain, or feathers, or jewels. 

In the sixth year of his reign there came 
to him rumors of a new and unknown 
people, a great wandering tribe coming 
down from the north. They called them- 
selves Aztecas, because of their far-away 
country Aztlan, the Place of Reeds. They 
worshiped a mighty god called Mexitli, 
and a fierce deity of war whose name was 
Huitzipotl. The King Cozoc thought at 
first to send his armies out to war against 
the oncoming hordes. But the sacrifices 
made to the gods were not propitious. 
And the words of the oracle, as given forth 
by the chief priest, were ominous: 

“Who can check the growth of the reed 
(Azteca); in itself it is weak, but in mighty 
increase it doth cover lands and blot out 
cities.” 

The King pondered long over the fateful 
message. From the terrace of his palace 





he looked down upon the shore of the 
pleasant lake, Chapala, where the reeds 
stirred in the faint, rippling breeze. 


“And yet,” he mused to himself, “as 
reeds may be broken, so may the power of 
the Reed People, these fierce Aztecas, be 
broken by one who uses guile in comrade- 
ship with the sword.” 

He made no hostile move against the 
throngs that came nearer, ever nearer, but 
his spies reported to him every item of 
their strength and their warlike equip- 
ment. And one day the King himself, 
watching from the top of a high pyramid, 
a teocalli of stone, saw the vanguard of that 
barbarous pageant moving slowly out of 
the northern horizon. Like locusts they 
covered the hills and the valleys. Like 
reeds they blotted out the contours of the 
land with their high, plumed headdresses 
and the glittering forests of their spears. 

The King drew in his breath, for he was 
afraid. “There are so many; so many!” 
he said in a frightened whisper. 

i 


The long, slow procession filed down the steep steps of the 





came after, carrying the stone images of the gods upon 


But when there came a messenger from 
Tenoch, Chieftain of the Aztec people, 
asking for an audience, he made deceptive, 
friendly answer. He plotted in his heart 
how he should exterminate the mighty 
tribe which he dared not attack in honor- 
able battle. 

Into the monarch’s presence came 
Tenoch, the Chieftain, and the two men 
measured each other in silence. For 
neither could speak the other’s tongue. 
Tenoch was tall and gaunt, with the weary 
eyes of one who has traveled far, but the 
haughty bearing of a warrior chief whose 
lance is always ready to his hand. The 
high-flung eagle feathers on his head cas- 
caded down about his shoulders and 
thighs; his fierce, black eyes stared out 
from the distended, yellow beaks of that 
warrior bird. He did not kneel or abase 
himself in the presence of the King. And 


Cozoc, eying him through narrowed lids, 
knew that this was a foeman to be feared, 
since cowardice was not in him. Cozoc 
knew, too—for he was a shrewd judge of 
men’s weaknesses—that this gaunt, fierce- 
eyed warrior would never suspect evil in 
one who offered the hand of friendship. 
The King signed that the interpreter 
should draw near. 

“Hast thou entered my realm in war or 
peace, O stranger chieftain?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“In war—or peace—as thou dost choose, 
O King,” Tenoch answered instantly. 

The King seemed to consider, always 
with the deceptive smile on his thin, 
crooked lips. 

“Tt is said in our land that the hare and 
the fox can not be friends, neither can the 
weak and the strong dwell in peace together. 
What proof have lef thy valor, that I should 
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receive thee and thy people as allies?’ 

Tenoch drew himself up to a greater 
height. The flaming red plumes upon his 
spear tip waved like a torch above his head. 

“In open combat, O King, we shall 
prove what manner of men are the Aztecas, 
we who are called the Reed People!”’ 

Che King started. For he remembered 
the words of the oracle. “Nay,” he said 
hastily, “I would have thy friendship. I 
have sent food and drink out to be dis- 
tributed among thy people. Is it not just 
to give me some proof of thy valor in ex- 
change for receiving thy tribe thus hos- 
pitably?”’ 

“It is just,” answered Tenoch bluntly. 
“Set me a warrior’s task and I will ac- 
complish it.” 

Cozoc, the King, reached into the black- 
hess of his heart for the plan he had con- 
ceived that should quickly break the 


Tenoch, the Chieftain, walked ahead. The priests 
Behind came the warriors and the women 


power of these wandering, arrogant Reed 


People. 
“A tribe far to the east,’’ he said 
easily, “‘has offended me. These people 


are called the Xochimilcos, and they are so 
weak and cowardly that women could 
overcome them in combat. Conquer this 
tribe for me, bring me their king and chief 
warriors as captives, and I will receive thee 
with honor as anally. I will give thee land 
for thy people, and I will do honor to thy 
gods.”’ 

Tenoch shrugged. “Since these people 
are so weak, I marvel, O King, that thou 
hast not wiped out their insolence in blood. 
They are scarcely worthy of our spears, it 
seems, since we of the Aztec tribe fight like 
giants and know not the meaning of the 
word surrender.” 

“Ah—” the King retracted somewhat 
clumsily, “but these barbarians are stub- 





born. They hide among the reeds in the 
marshy country where they dwell—” 

Tenoch, the Chieftain, Jifted his hand. 
“It matters not, O King; it shall be done 
Their rulers shall be brought to thee 
bound with thongs. And for every war 
rior slain in battle, we shall bring thee his 
lance—broken.”’ 

Curious indeed were the threads that 
went into the making of that ancient 
tapestry whose colors now have faded and 
whose epic story, woven upon a loom in 
blood and suffering, has become no more 
than a misty legend. There was the dark 
thread of Cozoc’s treachery, slipping fur- 
tively back and forth across the bright 
crimson warp of Tenoch’s arrogant bra 
very. ‘There were threads of rich, mysteri 
ous colors that wove the images of strange 
gods into the pattern. And there was, 
finally, a golden thread that hovered ever 
about the figure of Tenoch the Chiefcain 
the clear, golden thread of Coci’s love. 


She was the (Continued on page 206) 
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Ordinary window glass filters sunlight and makes it compara- 


tively useless. 


Equip a window with one of the new kinds 


of glass if you want your baby to have his sun bath indoors 


aid and abet the stimulation of 
Father to the realization that the 
annual excursion to beach or mountains is 
now imminent. Neither am I raising an 
untimely topic because this is the season 
when we are usually more interested in 
the purchase of shading devices than in 
east and west exposures and sun parlors. 
The topic is timely, for in recent years we 
have learned of new values in the rays of 
Old Sol, and it is worth while to realize 
that the swimming hole and the bathing 
beach with scant costumes and abundant 
lolling on the sands offer opportunities for 
sun storage against the darker and colder 
days to come when the purchase of curative 
sunlight may be difficult and expensive. 
Recently I visited a Children’s Hospital 
in an Eastern city. In a room twenty feet 
square I found a window built like the 
north light of an artist’s studio but facing 
west. Its glass was a special composition 
unlike any in common use. Directly in 
front of the window and in the direct path 
of the sun’s rays that streamed through it 


| AM not by the above title trying to 


were four cribs, and in each crib lay a 
baby, stark naked except for a little white 
sunbonnet to shade the eyes. In the win 
dow hung a tiny quartz tube full of a blue 
liquid. Beside the cribs and equally 
exposed to the rays was a cage of white 
rats. On the wall was a series of charts and 
X-ray photographs of rat and baby bones. 
The babies themselves had skins the color 
of dark mahogany, and happiness beamed 
from their countenances. My guide told 
me I was in the rickets-curing ward of the 
hospital. A strange setting and a strange 
procedure, for everything in this ward was 
evidence of the application of knowledge 
about the sun’s effect on rickets and bone 
formation, utterly unknown prior to 1921. 

You have the picture. Naked babies 
forming hard little bones by depositing 
lime stiffening in what was flexible carti- 
lage, under the influence of sunlight 
strained through a special kind of glass. 
Why the glass? Why the blue liquid in 
the tube? Why the rats? Why the sun- 
bonnets? Why this next-to-nature naked- 
ness? 


UNLIGHT 


Bottled, 
Preserved, and Plain 


cA Discussion of the Wonderful @ura- 
tive Properties of Sunlight and How 
the Best Advantage 


By Walter H. Eddy, Ph.D. 


Director in Charge of Food and Drug Tests 
Conductea by the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health, 


I could take you to other strange places 


in this country and show you chickens 
separated into sun-exposed and sun-pro- 
tected groups, and the guardians of these 


birds would tell you that the sun- 
exposed ones produce more and 

better eggs and do not suffer from 
2 the leg weakness of their sun- 
deprived sisters. 

Again I could take you to a 
building where the sole illumina- 
tion is a queer lamp shedding rays 
from a dazzling quartz tube. The 
rays are falling on a sheet of 
powdered milk spread in a thin 
layer directly under the lamp. Babies fed 
on this milk do not develop rickets, even 
though their little bodies never get the 
direct rays of the sun. The milk has ob 
tained from the lamp the sun values and 
stored them to be released in the baby by 
the simple processes of digestion. In Salem 
days witches were burned on less evidence 
of magic. 

Let’s go back to the rickets ward and 
see what it is all about. Bow legs are com- 
mon enough to illustrate what we mean 
by acute rickets. The leg bones have 
been bent by the weight of little bodies, 
because during the time when cartilage 
should have been stiffened by lime, this 
process failed to take place. Failure to 
deposit lime in the skeleton or in other 
important places in the body is rickets, and 
bow legs are only one visible manifestation 
of this failure. That this failure can be 
avoided by the use of certain sun rays is 
our newer knowledge. What rays? 

Glass prisms and rainbows have taught 
you that the sun’s visible rays can be 
separated into red, blue, orange, violet, 
etc. Out bevond the violet edge of the 
spectrum are rays you can not see, but 
they are nevertheless present in the emana- 
tions that stream from the sun to earth. 
Strangely enough, however, they will not, 
like the visible ravs, pass through ordinary 
window glass. Quartz crystals offer no 
obstacle to them, but window glass is as 
opaque to these ultra-violet rays as is 
sheet iron. The secret of the special win- 
dow now begins to be revealed. If that 
window had been made of ordinary window 
glass, not one of the ultra-violet rays 
of the streaming sur light outside would have 
reached the litt!e (Continued on page 162) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 118) 
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curiosity carries him into many fields. ‘So you 
see,” Mrs. Schuyler will tell you, “this wonder- 
ful husband of mine has done a great deal to 
widen my horizon, as well as that of our chil- 
dren.” He appears to adore her no less, and 
his little gallantries bespeak real affection, as 
for instance when he rises after every meal to 
pull back her chair and salute her with a kiss. 
No trip is complete for him without her, and 
more and more he chafes at being separated 
from her during the summer months. 

Theirs has been a perfectly homogeneous 
marriage. Coming from the same level of so- 
ciety and having mutual tastes and beliefs, 
they have created a home where a religious 
simplicity dominates—despite their consider- 
able wealth—and where books, music, and 
facilities for sport make it a center for the chil- 
dren and grandchildren and all of their friends. 
Like two trees that grow together until they 
are a symmetrical whole, and then branch out 
in many directions, this pair have created a 
family pattern in the old patriarchal fashion— 
but with this difference—that not the father 
alone, but the father and mother together, are 
the head of the house. 

In many little ways Mrs. Schuyler has had 
the feminine tact and wisdom to accede to her 
husband’s wishes, but in return she has en- 
joyed his never-failing courtesy and 
deference. He also trusts her judg- 
ment as much as his own and ex- 
pects her to look after the new 
buildings and improvements on the 
estate, the renting and selling of 
their various properties, and other 
family business. She enjoys carry- 
ing this responsibility—“For,” says 
this exquisite, little white-haired wo- 
man, “I couldn’t stand to be treated 
as a Dresden doll.’’ Another re- 
sponsibility of hers has been the 
children’s education, to which she 
has devoted much time and thought. 
But always this husband and wife 
consult each other, on little as well 
as big matters. For their lives have 
grown together to a degree that is 
almost incomprehensible to those of 
us who are twentieth-century indi- 
vidualists. 

Perhaps their great secret has 
been that from the first they knew 
what they wanted. Early in her 
teens Mrs. Schuyler had decided 
that her future husband must be 
well-educated and must be a sincere Christian 
—and in due time Mr. Schuyler came along to 
fill the bill. He for his part knew, as soon as he 
set eyes upon her as a mere lass of seventeen 
standing in the middle of the dance floor in a 
billowy frock, that she was his ideal of a 
wife. 

They were each sure, too, of what they wanted 
to put info marriage as well as get from it. 
For instance, when her mother held up her 
hands in horror at the idea of her daughter’s 
marrying at the tender age of nineteen, and 
exclaimed that that would mean far too many 
children, the young woman spiritedly rejoined 
that she hoped she would have children, and a 
lot of them—for she herself had been an only 
child. So when the babies came along in swift 
succession, she felt blessed rather than mar- 
tyred, while Mr. Schuyler was increasingly 
happy over each one, because he, too, had 
wanted a large family. Fortunately they had 
plenty of money to do with, and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler’s health has never suffered. Yet she has 
been considerably tied down, since three of the 
children were born when she was in her forties 
and already a grandmother! But that only 
made the family all the jollier, she will tell 
you. 

The secret of their happiness has been that 
they have never asked anything more of life 


than to be together and to build a home for 
their children. 


Some Successful Marriages 


(Continued from page 41) 


HILDREN, no doubt, are an important 
element in most enduring marriages. Yet 
one occasionally finds a childless couple whose 
great devotion to each other proves that con- 
jugal affection alone may be the tie that binds. 
I think of Mr. Morris, a New York lawyer of 
my acquaintance, who staunchly claims, after 
twenty-five years of married life, that his is the 
most successful marriage on record, while his 
wife stands out in my mind as an unusually 
radiant, happy person, despite the fact that 
the gods have given them no children. 
This was a union of two highly-educated 
human beings who knew themselves—and life 
well before they married. Mrs. Morris, in 
fact, was so mature for her years at nineteen 
that her family allowed her to spend the next 
five years in Europe by herself, in lieu of going 
to college here. There she traveled, studying 
languages, music, and foreign literatures, and 
incidentally meeting a variety of people from 
all parts of the world. At that time Mr. Morris 
was taking his law degree at one of our big 
eastern colleges. Not long afterward he be- 
came engaged to a beautiful society girl, but 
he did not marry her, for, with the sureness of 
judgment which has made him the success he 
is in his profession, he soon discovered that 
they approached life from entirely different 


TO MY HUSBAND 


By Eleanore Northrop Keyes 


THESE children of our youthful love have twined 
Themselves into my heart. 
The best in life—full strength and beauty, grace 
Of soul and mind—but you, you have first place. 
Together we have met the blows, the Care; 
At pain we have smiled, and laughed when life was fair. 
In time to 
And I shall love 
But not intrude, 
Their lives their own—but you, you hold my heart. 


Oh, may they find 


come they'll go tieir separate ways, 


as ever, watch and praise 
because they are apart, 


viewpoints. He was then, as he still is, of a 
puck-like, unconventional turn of mind, while 
she preferred to live strictly according to Hoyle. 
Later he met the liberal-spirited young woman 
from abroad, and a firm friendship sprang up 
between them, culminating in marriage when 
she was twenty-eight and he twenty-six. 

The Morris home soon became the center for 
unusual people to gather in, for the young 
couple’s mutual interests ranged far and wide 
in the political, social, and cultural field. At 
that time the suffrage movement was gaining 
momentum, and the two of them gave it their 
enthusiastic support, for Mr. Morris happened 
to be as ardent a feminist as his wife, since he 
had had a remarkable woman for a mother. 

Temperamentally, too, the Morrises are 
beautifully suited to each other. Each has a 
delicious, ever-present sense of humor, and 
Mr. Morris has, to boot, a boyish love of 
pranks, which she has never tried to curb— 
any more than she has tried to change any of 
his habits. Indeed, when a friend asked her if 
she approved of her husband’s staying up all 
night reading, she replied with the serenity and 
poise so characteristic of her, “I knew L’s 
habits when I married him.” 

It is not surprising that they enjoy each 
other immensely and spend the greater part of 
their time at home, either by themselves or 
entertaining friends. Yet the interesting thing 
is that, unlike the Schuylers, they do not 


consider themselves as one and indivisible. On 
the contrary, they hold the philosophical belief 
that it is impossible—and not even desirable 
for two human beings to belong to each other 
completely. Each has close friendships with 
members of the opposite sex, and there is never 
any fear of hurting the other—although it 
generally happens that they share their friends, 
for they enjoy the same kind of people. 

Nor do they always take their vacations to- 
gether. Of recent years Mr. Morris has suf- 
fered from acute rheumatism and has been 
ordered to spend several months out of every 
year in Switzerland \t first she went with 
him—when he was feeling very badly. But 
for the last two years she has sent him off with 
a close friend, another lawyer who is interested 
in the same branch of international law in 
which he has specialized. At Geneva the two 
men are able to delve into their law to their 
hearts’ content, while at home Mrs. Morris 
rejoices that her husband can have a complete 
change. “In fact,” she says, “the reason why 
we have been so happy is that we have given 
each other so much freedom.” 


R. AND MRS. BOYD, parents of a dear 
friend of mine, were another remarkable 
pairofindividuals. They died several years ago, 
and yet their children talk of themas 

though they were still living. Mrs. 

Boyd, like Mrs. Schuyler, was only 

nineteen when she married. But in 

this instance the husband was forty 

five years old and had led the ad 

venturous life of a mining engineer 
in Mexico, where he had developed 
large properties. An epic figure, of 
the breed that built our continent, 
he had a breadth of vision and a 
magnetism of personality that 
would have struck awe into the 
heart of the average girl in her 
teens. But the young woman 
whom he picked—after a year’s 
courtship on one of his long trips 
home—was herself quite an indi 
vidual with a poise and reserve in 
nerited from English parents, and a 
beauty that had made her the belle 
of the town. He took her to Mexico, 
and there she was soon speaking 
Spanish and running her husband’s 
large household with a sweetness 
and dexterity that deepened his ad- 
miration for her—while it spurred 
him on to make even more valiant efforts to 
change his bachelor habits into married habits. 
It was many years later that I was privileged 
to visit their home in this country and to dis- 
cover that Mrs. Boyd was no less of a person- 
ality than her husband. I found her a stately, 
yet slender creature who had preserved a fas- 
tidious feminine beauty, as well as a marked 
individuality. An avid reader like her hus- 
band, she held opinions of her own and ex- 
pressed them freely, although quietly. In fact, 
he often looked to her for a bit of exact knowl- 
edge which had escaped him, such as the proper 
Spanish phrase to express a subtle meaning. 
Their talk ranged over a variety of interesting 
subjects and seldom touched upon the trivia 
of household matters. I was interested, too, 
to observe that she had interests quite apart 
from his. Among other things, she was active 
in the Baptist church in the Missouri town 
where they lived, despite the fact that Mr. 
Boyd himself had been too much of a skeptic 
to join. Yet he so respected her interests that 
he proffered his aid from time to time—on 
certain conditions. If, for example, the church 
needed new pews, he would volunteer to con- 
tribute $1000, provided that his wife and her 
committee could raise the balance by January 
1st. She always did raise the necessary amount, 
and generally long before the time set—for it 
was a matter of pride with her to more than 

hold up her end. 
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In many ways their relationship throve upon 
mutual respect and-admiration. Mrs. Boyd 
was greatly loved in the community, and her 
husband often remarked to his daughters that 
their mother had more friends than any one 
he had ever known. He often said, too, that 
he had learned from her the beauty that lay in 
restraint, for he himself had a volatile, quick- 
tempered disposition. On his side he was 
immensely popular with their children and 
their children’s friends, for he was the kind of 
father who made life perpetually exciting, no 
matter whether he was taking them for a ride 


1 the woods and telling them Indian lore, or 
undressing them for bed and explaining how 
their ears were made. Yet his wife never 


appeared to feel the slightest twinge of jeal 


ousy as far as the children can remember, for 
she found him as fascinating a person as they 
did. One time, many years later, when Mr. 
Boyd had been away for several weeks and 


had returned on a Sunday, Mrs. Boyd wrote 
her daughter: “It was a rainy Sunday, and I 


was so thankful that I had that excuse to stay 
home from church For you know, my 
dear, your father is a very fascinating man.” 
He was then in his eightieth year and she in 
her fifty-fifth! 

Mr. Boyd was one of the first of the moderns 
for he treated his wife and daughters as indi 
viduals in their own right, and never in any 
way attempted to rule their lives. He never 
expected from his wife any accounting of the 
money she spent, but simply gave her the 
privilege of drawing upon his checking account 

an unusual arrangement for our fathers’ and 
mothers’ generation. In big matters as well 
as little matters he allowed her to make her 
own decisions. For instance, when fell 
fatally ill of diabetes and the doctors told him 
chat her life could be slightly prolonged if they 
forced her to remain in bed—which she flatly 
refused to do—he decided that they must allow 
her to die the way she preferred. 

“We must not forget,”’ he said to one of his 
daughters, “that your mother always has 
thought for herself, and we have no right to 
deny her that privilege now. Although,” he 
added with a sigh, “I never thought that I 
should have to face life without her.” 

It was only a year later that he, 

Theirs was a rare marriage indeed, which 
survives in their children’s hearts as a patri 
mony of rich and happy living. Perhaps the 
greatest factor in their success was the pro 
found admiration which each had for the 
other’s personality, despite their great differ- 
ence in age. 


she 


] 


too, died 


ISSIBLY in former days girls of nineteen 


and twenty were older and wiser than they 
are today. Another striking example of a 
successful early marriage is that of Dr. and 
Mrs. G. who have not only brought up a fine 
family, but have contributed greatly to each 
other’s professional development, Mrs. G. 
being one of the few women on record who 
has excelled in a career as well as in raising a 
family. She declares that she never could have 
done it with any other man for a husband; yet 
curiously enough she does not quite know why 
she chose Dr. G. in preference to several other 
suitors who at the time had more to offer in 
worldly goods, looks, and social position. 

Felicitous as this marriage has proved, it 
has involved a number of important adjust 
ments. Mrs. G. had held a position before she 
married, since her father could not afford to 
send her to college; so when she had nothing 
to do but keep house, she felt very lonesome 
indeed, for her husband was absorbed in 
teaching and research work. However, instead 
of moping at home and demanding that he 
spend more time with her, she solved her 
problem by doing some studying on her own 
account at the university. She also earned 


his 


money by translating, which she used to pay a 
part-time maid. 
psychology 


Later her special interest in 
developed into research work 


among children, which she continued in a 
small way even after she had a family of her 
own to look after. But when the third child 
came, she decided to give up her outside work, 
and would have done so had it not been for her 
husband. He dissuaded her, and promised to 
help at home in every way possible, for he 
foresaw that if she dropped out now, in later 
years she would be left high and dry with no 
outlet for her energy. So she kept on working 
part-time, and solved her problem at home by 
securing a woman of superior intelligence to 
look after the children while she was away. 
Five years later she was thankful that she 
had not dropped her work, for the year 1914 
brought such a sharp rise in living costs that 
Dr. G. thought he should give up teaching and 
z0 into commercial chemistry, much as his scien- 
tific spirit loathed the idea. This time it was 
she who threw herself into the breach, and 
herself increased the family exchequer by 
securing a job as director of a girls’ camp, 
taking all four children with her so as to cut 
down their summer expenses to zero. During 
the winter months she put in seven hours a day 
as director of a research organization, so that 
her life was a full one indeed. Yet she managed 
beautifully—thanks to her husband's coopera 
tion, her own splendid health, and her unusual 
executive ability—and today she occupies an 
enviable position. At the same time she pre- 
sides capably over a large home where there is 
always room for one more relative or friend, a 
home which her husband calls “the isle of 
safety.” Furthermore, with the additional 
money which she earns, they are able to give 
their children greater advantages in the way 
of education and travel than they could other- 
wise. 
It is a household which vibrates with life, 
with energies and interests freely expressed. 
The young daughter of sixteen comes in to ask 
her mother to go with her to a certain modern 
play because she wants to discuss it with her; 
the boy of twelve tiptoes in to say goodnight 
and to show her a ship-model which he has 
just built; later in the evening a handsome chap 
of twenty comes in to talk over his college 


plans—shall he return to the state university 
or shall he choose one of a dozen other pos- 
sibilities that his parents have held out to 
him? It is easy to see that this mother 


has applied her knowledge of child psychology 
successfully to her own children. 

It is an open secret that Dr. G. would not 
enjoy national fame as a scientist if his wife 
had not detected his latent abilities as a speaker 
and a writer and encouraged him to develop 
along these lines. In fact, they are a great 
help to each other in their work and in their 
writing, the doctor supplying the purely scien- 
tific viewpoint, while she contributes lightness 
and the human touch. They have an equally 
good time playing together—whenever they 
can steal away from their children to enjoy 
dinner and the theatre by themselves. Better 
than any couple I know, they have demon 
strated how rich marriage can be when it is 
based both on a community of intellectual 
interests and on an identical ideal of family life. 


UT let us look next at a marriage that has 

stood the acid tests of economic struggle 
and sickness. In this case the girl had been 
brought up in a sheltered New England family 
prior to marrying an ambitious young lawyer 
and going west with him. Out there they lived 
in a series of small towns, and Mr. Hewett was 
often away on government business. Some 
times, when a cyclone was in the air, the young 
wife would have to seize her two babies and 
run to the nearest cellar for safety. Always she 
had to do her own work, and yet she managed 
to make pretty dresses for herself, and with her 
husband’s help to till a flower garden like her 
father’s in New England. Absorbed as Mr. 
Hewett was in his upward struggle, he was 
unfailing in his thoughtfulness of her, and so 
her gay spirit never flagged. 





Of recent years his ability has been recog- 
nized, and he holds a good position as judve in 
a southwestern city, so that they are able to 
live a little more comfortably. But sickness 
still dogs their trail, and she has lately had to 
undergo several major operations, while he js 
obliged to live on a rigid diet. But there js 
no moaning and groaning in their home, for 
they are each too gallant of spirit, and they 
have too many other interesting things to talk 
about, since they have developed a number of 
hobbies in common, such as ornithology, books, 
gardening, and antiques. 

At the same time they each have separate 
interests. Soon after they were married Mrs 
Hewett realized that her husband had no use 
for the clinging-vine type of woman who was 
lost without a man. He loved to hunt and fish 
with other men, and to spend hours poring 
over volumes of legal research. So she wisely 
went about cultivating interests of her own- 
forming study clubs in gardening, interior 
decoration, and Shakespeare—and when they 
moved to a larger city and the children were in 
school, she registered for several courses at the 
university. Never once did she resent the 
time he spent over his books and his sports 
Even when she has not been feeling well, she 
has insisted that he go off on his hunting trips 
“because he needs to be with other men,”’ she 
would tell her next-door neighbor. 

Yet they delight to be together, and if you 
were to go into their home you would be struck 
by their perfect ease in each other’s presence. 
They seldom “honey” and “‘dear”’ each other, 
but neither do they indulge in that kind of 
semi-jocular backbiting which can make an 
outsider so uncomfortable. For each knows 
what the other expects, and does it. Mr 
Hewett, for instance, has an orderly, punctual 
complex; so she takes great pains to be as 
orderly and punctual as he is himself. Whik 
he in turn accedes to her love of social life and 
goes with her to more parties than he would 
personally choose to attend. 

They are excellent parents, and she is like a 
sister to her two sons. Yet when one of them 
now in college, asked his mother one day what 
she and his dad would do after their sons had 
left home, she laughingly replied, 

“Why, that’s when we shall start having a 
good time together.” 

The Hewetts’ is a simple enough story, and 
yet it illustrates that happiness and deep 
content in a marriage depend upon nothing so 
much as a gallant spirit that does not lower its 
flag even before economic struggles and sickness. 
\ ARRIAGE is put to a still different test 
. when a husband has a business or pro- 
fession which consumes practically all his 
waking hours. Doctors lead such a life, and 
it is a current saying that their marriages are 
never a success for that reason. The problem 
is especially acute in a large city where an 
ambitious doctor must divide his time among 
his private practise, hospital work, and a 
variety of medical mectings. 

\ friend of mine, the wife of a New York 
specialist, tells me that when she was first 
married she found it difficult to become recon- 
ciled to her husband’s continued absence from 
home in the evenings. For Dr. Keene is a 
much of a humanitarian as he is a scientist 
and he gives himself to his patients without 
stint. His wife was not slow to catch his visio! 
however, because she had been a social-servict 
worker herself. So when she saw the good ht 
was doing, she put her shoulder to the whee 
to help in every way possible. First she went 
over his accounts and discovered that the tek 
phone company had been overcharging hin 
$600 a year—which they refunded upon het 
instance—thus convincing him that she was 4 
better business man than he! Since then she 
has borne the brunt of their financial worries, 
which have loomed large when patients have 
been slow to pay their bills. 
been selfish enough to urge him, as so man) 


Yet she has neve! 
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doctors’ wives do, to confine his practise to the 
well-to-do. 

Dr. Keene, being a widower, had a five-year- 
old son who had been badly spoiled by his 
grandparents. So Mrs. Keene was faced with 
the task of redisciplining the little boy and of 
winning his affection—which she never could 
have done successfully had not her husband 
given her a free rein, trusting to her judgment. 


Today the young man, now in_ boarding- 
school, is no less devoted to her than to his 
father. 

As a wife she has been wise in encouraging 


her husband to lose himself whenever possible 
in his one great hobby, amateur photography. 
She has been wise also in never harboring the 
slightest jealousy for his admiring women 
patients. On the contrary, nothing pleases her 
more than to know that her generous-hearted 
husband is appreciated. He for his part is a 
devoted husband and father to their two chil- 
dren—when his work allows him to be—and 
he is immensely grateful for her understanding 
attitude, and for the help she gives him. 

Their marriage has succeeded ~ re 
many doctors’ marriages have failed, because 
they have the same social vision. Today, 
after fifteen years of being a doctor's wife, 
Mrs. Keene declares that she would not for the 
world change places with a business man’s 
wife. For she would find life empty indeed jf 
she and her husband lived only for each other 
and their children. 


THE 


so 


adjustments that marriage calls for 

are bound to develop character—if people 
are made of the right stuff. A striking example 
is the case of Sally, an old friend of mine, who 
heartlessly reveled in masculine attention from 
the time that she was a freshman in highschool 
through her college days when she was more 
than once engaged to several men at the same 
time, for she was, and still is, a brilliant, cap- 
tivating person. Yet fate, or her own instinc- 
tive judgment as to what her nature needed 
kept her from marrying any of these men. 
Several years later, while she teaching, 
she met an older man who was just emerging 
from a disastrous marriage, but who appealed 
to her as one of the finest people whom she 
had ever known. “That is the kind of man I 
ought to marry,” she told herself more than 
once. And she did marry him, on the spur of 
the moment one night when his train was 
leaving for the north. It was a hasty leap into 
the dark, and yet one that they each must 
have been consciously—or unconsciously 
considering for some time. 

Sally, who loved gaiety and people, had sud- 
denly to adjust herself to a different kind of 


was 


life in northern Michigan, where Tom owns a 
string of lumber camps. Unlike his first wife, 


who was a shallow person in revolt against her 
environment, Sally resolved to make a success 
of this marriage. Her own mother had been 
divorced, and she had known what misery 
a divided home means to a child. Tom was no 
less determined to make this marriage last, 
and so he did a thousand little things to keep 
her from getting lonely, such as calling her by 
telephone in the middle of the day, coming 
home for lunch, or stopping work early to 
take a horseback ride with her. He also formed 
the habit of taking her down to Chicago every 
few months for a theatre debauch; and of re 


cent years they have got away for several 
longer trips. 
They both love the summer and winter 


sports that the country affords. and Sally and 
the children spend a good part of the day out of 
doors. But the real secret of Sally’s happy 
adjustment to her environment is that she has 
remarkable resources within herself and is able 
to create her own world of the imagination. 
Indeed, when she and Tom visited New York 
not long ago, I found her more alert and con- 
versant with things literary and artistic than 
many Eastern women. And most important 
of all, 


she is doing a deal of thinking about 





her own life, her children’s education, and 
modern subjects in general. 

Tom is a different type of person, equally 
interesting although less brilliant on the sur- 
face, with a depth of character, and an ability 
to handle men and affairs, that command 
Sally’s respect. It is plain that he adores her 
and that he considers himself now the luckiest 
man in the world, with a wife, two fine chil- 


dren, and a beautifully run home. He never 
ceases to court her, to anticipate her every 
wish—because that is his idea of an artistic 


marriage. She is equally devoted to him and 
no longe r craves attention from a variety of 
men. “Because,”’ she says, “che has been so 
big and generous to me that I can’t be anything 
to him.” Perhaps real love never 
exists without humility before the splendidness 
of the other. 

They have passed through a few crises, as 
when Tom was drinking more than Sally 
thought wise; and when she lost her poise 
after a long illness of their first child and vowed 
that she could not stand country life any longer. 
But they have weathered every storm, and to- 
after ten years of living together, they 
congratulate themselves that their marriage 
rests on a solid foundation. Having known the 
misery that comes with divorce, they have 
spared no efforts to make their own marriage 
a beautiful and lasting thing. 


else 


day, 


EYSERLING holds that marriage is a 

state of tension. Yet I think of one young 
couple who have romped through ten years of 
comparative poverty and had three children 
in a row, all in the happiest mood imaginable. 
It was a war marriage, too, which makes it the 
more remarkable. Ann was a city girl who 
had grown up early and danced and flirted 
with a number of men. When she was still 
only nineteen, Sam came along, tall and lanky, 
with a love of the outdoors in his blood and a 
world of romance in his eyes. He had looked 
after an invalid mother for years, and Ann, 
with remarkable wisdom for her reasoned 
that a man who had been sweet to his 
mother would make a fine husband. And so 
they were married 

After the war Sam held a variety of jobs, 
since he has a way of following whatever lead 
seems at the moment to be the most romantic 
and interesting. At first, they were very 
poor, with only a few sticks of furniture in their 
bare rooms. That was the year they took to 
prowling through the back roads of Connecti- 
cut in their broken-down car, gleefully track- 
ing down more than a few antiques. A baby 
girl came at the end of the first year, and that 
was another piece of great good luck over 
which they exulted. 

During the early years of their married life 
they lived in a small town where there were no 
young people, and Ann secretly pined for a bit 
of gaiety. But she would tell herself that she 


age, 


so 


could have that later, and so buckle on her 
snow-shoes to trek across the wintry fields 
with Sam 

Since then two more babies have come—al 
though it is hard to believe that Ann, with the 
figure and chic of a flapper, is the mother of 
three. Jus st now they are moving into a more 


comfortable home in a New York suburb and 
are busy papering the walls themselves, plant- 
ing shrubbery and trees, and having a high 
good time over this latest adventure. They 
are a little better off financially, and Ann now 
has a part-time maid to help her. Still she is 
never quite sure of where their next penny is 
coming from, because Sam works only on a 
commission basis. But when he comes home 
at night, they spend no time fretting over 
money matters. ‘‘He has pulled us through a 
lot of tight places in the past.” says Ann, “and 
I know he always will in the future.” 

Now that they live in a congenial commu- 
nity, they attend an occasional dance to satisfy 
Ann’s love of social life. But they are mostly 
content to spend their evenings at home. Sam 


is the idol of his children and engages in a vari 
ety of make-believe games with them. Ir 
many ways he has never grown up, himself 
in fact, he has a “‘play-room” of his own, where 
he builds ship-models, paints, and reads late 
into the night. Being a person of various en- 
thusiasms, he often does not finish the job he 
starts. For instance, he may glaze the wood- 
work on one side of the living-room and then 
gonofarther! While Ann, wisest of wives, only 
smiles as one would at a small boy, and lets it 
stay that way. 

These two know the secret of living with a 
happy insouciance. If they are unable to 
afford a real vacation, for instance, they crowd 
as much fun into a day’s outing as most fami- 
lies do into a month’s trip. Last Labor Day 
they packed all three children into their 
car and blithely set out for parts unknown, 
Then they lost their way and ended up at a 
seaside hotel, merrily traipsing in with only 
their bathing suits as luggage. Later Sam ad- 
mitted that he had deliberately planned to get 
lost, because he thought it would be more fun 
to be gypsies. 

So they go along their 
pleased with the gifts the 
them. 


immensely 
have given 


way, 
fates 


"ET life is not so simple for every young 

married woman as it is for Ann. For there 
are girls who feel the need of an outside inter 
est, even though they may love their husbands 
and children no whit the less. 

My friend Caroline is a case in point. Her 
marriage is also an interesting one, because 
she made a deliberate choice between two types 
of men. She happens to be a Southern girl 
who had a bevy of beaus from her earliest days, 
and soon learned to guess what lay below the 
surface of a man’s flattery. At home she knew 
bitter tragedy, culminating in the unhappy 
death of her mother—which threw the re- 
sponsibility for the two younger brothers on 
her slender shoulders. At seventeen she was 
teaching school, and later she made her way 
to New York City, where she eventually se- 
cured a good position in a publishing house. 
In New York she met and enjoyed a variety 
of people, while she hid her troubles under a 
gracious social manner and a delightful re- 
sponsiveness. One man in particular fasci- 
nated her with his brilliant mind. They were 
perfect companions, it seemed, with identical 
literary and artistic interests. Yet she had no 
confidence in the enduring quality of his love, 
nor could she bring herself to tell him about 
her own tragic background and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Then there appeared on the 
scene a different kind of man, a deep and steady 
person who had lived through a great deal of 
tragedy himself, having been divorced from a 
woman who was a dipsomaniac. He and Caro- 
line immediately understood each other. In- 
deed it was like sailing into a harbor after a 
storm, Caroline has since told me 

But marriage proved a difficult adjustment 
for Caroline. For it meant that she had to 
give up her interesting position and live in the 
small New England town where Robert was in 
charge of a manufacturing plant. She could 
not afford a servant, she had no congenial 
friends, her health was poor, and she was often 
left alone with the baby and furnace to tend 
while Robert was away on business. As 4 
consequence, she says, her disposition was 
frightful for the first two years, although she 
had a sense of fair play which never allowed 
her to slack on the job. Robert fortunately 
had great intuition and understanding, and 
suggested that she get her hand back in her 
work by doing a little translating and editing 
at home. More than once he did the house- 
work and looked after the babies on Saturday, 
while she went into town to renew her old con- 
nections. 

Recently they have moved into the city in 
order to place the children in good schools, 
and Caroline is now able to hold a full-time 
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position. She is kept busy indeed, running her 
home, looking after her children, spending as 
much time as possible with Robert, who is 
more or less dependent on her gay, stimulating 
companionship, and holding down her job. 
But being an intensely active type who likes 
to stretch her abilities to their limit, she is hap- 
pier than ever before. And Robert is to be 
congratulated on having been a wise enough 
husband to see her necessity. 


NCE in a great while the fates bring to- 

gether a man and woman who appear to be 
ideally mated. “— a pair are my friends, 
Jane and Duncan. Each is a brilliant person, 
and together they are still more radiant. I 
should like, if I could, to introduce them to 
you at dinner. You would never divine from 
Jane’s gracious feminine manner that she is 
one of New York’s most eminent women 
lawyers—although if you were astute you 
might suspect it from her amazing fund of 
knowledge and her beautifully trained mind. 
Duncan you would find a sparkling- eyed in- 
dividual, with a Southern courte sy and a range 
of intellectual curiosity that make him a de- 
lightful listener as well as talker. 

At college these two sat side by side in law 
class, he a fresh-cheeked youth from the South, 
and she a fun-loving and yet one thoughtful 
young woman who had decided at the age of 
twelve that she would be a lewyer. They were 
soon studying their law together, and spending 
long Saturdays and Sundays wandering over 
the beautiful hills of the surrounding country- 
side. By their sophomore year they were con- 
vinced that they had a mutual destiny, and 
ever since then they have shared and shared 
alike, even to the extent of combining their 
bank accounts while they were still in college. 

They married as soon as they had graduated, 
and immediately the war was over they set- 
tled down to their respective law jobs. But 
in a short time Duncan fell ill with tubercu- 
losis, and the doctors held out no hope at all. 
They reckoned, however, without his rare 
philosophy of life: for instead of chafing at his 
bonds and only half-heartedly obeying orders, 
he welcomed his sentence to the Adirondacks 
as a fascinating excursion into the medical 
world and as a great opportunity to read 
widely. In the city Jane toiled away at her 
law, earning enough money to meet their 
heavy expenses and keeping up her spirits 
by the most gallant of efforts. Finally the 
miracle happened, and he was pronounced 
cured. 

Since then their lives have blossomed as 
plants in the sunshine. Each has made remark- 
able strides in his career, and yet their interests 
extend far beyond their profession. Duncan, 
for instance, is an amateur biologist and spends 
much leisure time absorbing natural history. 
Jane is a keen student of both literature and 
politics, and also has learned a great deal 
about agriculture in the course of supervising 
a large farm for an absentee client. 

\dded to all of these interests, they have a 
great enthusiasm for people and are never so 
h ippy as when they are sharing the good things 
of life with their chosen friends. They delight 
to entertain at dinner, to play hosts at a week- 
end party on the farm, or to take a convivial 
few on a long automobile trip. Being a gay, 

exuberant pair, they have a genius for play as 
well as for work. 

Often, too, they play separately, for as a 
inatter of course they allow each other com- 
plete liberty of action. Jane knows what a 
keen appreciation Duncan has of all kinds of 
men and women, and—to use her own words— 
she doesn’t want him to “miss anything.” 
She. too, has special friends of her own. But 
th.:, iuvariably come back from these private 
excursions bursting with things to say, since 
life never loses its exciting quality for them. 
Right here is the secret of their happiness, it 
seems tome. They both lead such brimful lives 
that they never grow tired of sharing their 


Some Successful Marriages 


experiences with each other. Two rich lives 
make a very rich marriage. 

One has the feeling that Jane’s and Duncan’s 
lives are inextricably bound together; and that 
in the ten years they have been married they 
have known more happiness and suffering than 
many couples do in twice that time. One has 
the feeling, too, that if the necessity arose, 
either one would gladly sacrifice everything 
else in the world to be with the other—for that 
is where their greatest joy lies. 

What a gamut of marriages we have run! 
An old-fashioned family marriage, a sophis- 
ticated marriage, a marriage of a nineteen- 
year-old girl to a man of forty-five, a marriage 
in which the mother of four achieved a career, 
a marriage of economic struggle, a doctor's 
marriage, a marriage of the north woods, a mar- 
riage of two young suburbanites, a marriage 
of a Southern girl of spirit, and a childless mar- 
riage of two young professional, people. All to- 
tally different, and yet—are they so different? 

For one thing, these were all homogeneous 
marriages. In every case the couple came 
from the same social level, and where the bride 
was young, she .narried with her family’s 
approval. It is also significant that all the 
young women, even the nineteen-year-olds, 
had had a number of beaus, so that they pre 
sumably had some standard of comparison and 
did not marry merely because they were in 
love with love. In every case, too, the marriage 
was the outcome, not merely of emotion, but 
a friendship of some months’ or years’ stand 
ing, so that the pair must have discovered 
either consciously or unconsciously that they 
had similar tastes and ideals; that, in short, 
they spoke the same language. 


yet several in the group say they do not know 

why they chose the particular man or woman 
they did, while several others married at what 
would seem a dangerously early age. We are 
driven to conclude, therefore—most unscientif- 
ically —that a certain instinctive wisdom is 
an even more important factor in mating than 
are considerations of social background, age, 
tastes, and worldly experience. For observe 
that in almost every case this instinctive 
wisdom has revealed itself in other ways in 
these people’s lives—in the men’s fortunate 
choice of a profession or business, and in the 
women’s wise conduct of their own lives and 
their training of their children. It would seem 
that the fates have endowed some few people 
with native judgment and left the rest of us 
to struggle along by the trial and error method. 
This is unfortunately an arid conclusion, which 
contributes nothing to a scientific analysis of 
marriage. And yet it is an inescapable deduc- 
tion from these ten cases at least. 

In the second place one observes that each 
of the wives is a vital type who is happiest 
when living a full life. All of them have been 
real partners to their husbands. Eight of them 
have brought up children, and a number have 
done other things as well, while the two child 
less wives have been active in the world of 
affairs. As a result of leading such busy lives, 
none of them has had time to become morbid 
and restless—and consequently uninteresting 
to their husbands. 

The ten husbands likewise 
portant trait in common. 
their wives as individuals whose judgment 
about money and other matters was to be 
respected and whose interests were as impor- 
tant as their own. At the same time every 
one of these men has flavored his modernity 
with a fine courtesy and unfailing thoughtful- 
ness for his wife’s comfort. Such attention is 
balm to the soul of even the most gallant wo- 
man, since nature has heaped a number of in- 
escapable physical hardships upon the sex. 
And these men have been wise enough to know 
that it is the little things which in the long run 
count the most in life. 

In the third place, one notes that none of 
these husbands and wives have the typical 


have one im- 
They have all treated 


They 


* toward one another 


“married attitude 
think of each other, not as “Mr.” and “Mrs.” 
or as “Mother” and “Father,” but as unique 
individuals. So instead of making the fatal 
error of trying to reform each other, they have 
merely smiled at idiosyncrasies and made the 
same little concessions that they would make 
for friends living in the same house—since 
that is their conception of civilized living. 
Nor have they become so absorbed in their 
children as to lose interest in each other. They 
have been devoted, intelligent parents, and 
yet each one of these married people has main 
tained a primary loyalty to the partner whom 
he or she has chosen for life. For they know 
that their children, dear as they are to them, 
belong to another generation, and that they 
in turn will have their primary loyalties. 

Fourth, one is struck by the unusual degree 
of sportsmanship exhibited in all of these 
marriages, among the women as well as the 
men. Not only sportsmanship, but high 
spirits in the face of come-what-may. Neither 
dangerous illness, loneliness, economic strug- 
gles, nor hard work have subdued their gallant 
spirits. For none of these men and women, 
even those who were brought up in easy circum 
stances, were the kind who expected to find 
life a soft thing. Fortunately, too, they have 
all had a great capacity for enjoy 
good things the fates have offered 

Fifth, they have escaped the almost in 
capable boredom of married life for the very 
reason that they have never tried to feed upon 
themselves. In the majority of cases the wives 
as well as the husbands have had well-defined 
interests, intellectual, professional, or artistic. 
Some of these the partners have enjoyed in 
common; others they have pursued alone. 
But always they have shared their most im- 
portant discoveries with each other and have 
in this way opened the windows of their homes 
to fresh currents of thought and experience 

In the final analysis, however, it has been 
conjugal love which has made these marriages 
the success they are. What, then, is conjugal 
love? Is it duty, self-sacrifice, a sense of re 
sponsibility? Is it the mutual desire to work 
for one’s children? Perhaps it is all these 
things, and yet I believe that over and above 
everything else it is friendship enkindled by 
profound mutual admiration. 

‘A friend,” we read once, ‘is one who values 
you for your essential qualities, and who will 
do a great deal to help you preserve and develop 
those qualities.” That is what these husbands 
and wives have done for each other. Not one 
of the wives has ever said, “‘You owe the chil 
dren and myself certain things.’’ On the con 
trary, if the husband has considered changing 
his work for the family’s sake, they have said, 
“We will manage some way, because you must 
not give up the work you love.” And the 
husbands have encouraged their wives to be 
themselves—even if that meant their not being 
the conventional wife and mother 

Nor have any of these couples curtailed one 
another's enjoyment of other people and inter 
Jealousy has played no part in any of these 
relationships, because the husband and wife 
have been sure of where they stood with ecch 
other, and because they were not greedy people. 
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ZIRST and last and all the time these married 

friendships have been actuated by a profound 
mutual admiration, which has waxed greater 
with the years. Admiration not only for the 
other’s personality and ability, but for his 


or her nobility of character. For without 
nobility of character in each partner, there 
could have been no real marriage. Passion 


may grow cold and physical charm lose its 
novelty, but the nobility of another person, re 
vealed in a thousand unsuspected little ways 
from day to day and year to year, is a quality 
which binds one as nothing else can. Certainly 
living in the light of such nobility constitutes 
the most enriching and inspiring experience 
that life can afford. 














sheer, summer dresses use 20 

Mule Team Borax along with 
the soap. No matter how fine a 
laundry soap you use, the addition 
of Borax will insure cleaner, 
whiter, fresher clothes. Borax soft- 
ens the water and makes the soap 
do better work. 


ee LAUNDERING the children’s 


Best of all, Borax is safe. Unlike so 
many ‘washing chemicals’’, Borax 
is absolutely harmless to fine fab- 
rics, fast colors, and to the hands. 
Mildly antiseptic, pure and deo- 
dorizing—Borax should certainly 
be used in washing all garments 
that touch the skin. 


Write for our free booklet, ‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean’’. Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., 100 William St., 
New York City, Dept. 458. 
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‘HEALTH and HAPPINESS CLUB 
for Mothers-To-Be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 
Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, 


M.D. 


Vomiting 


FAR Moruers OF THE HEALTH AND 
Happiness CLUB 
You will be reminded, at this time of 
the year, of those dreaded disturbances of the 
gastro-intestinal tract—dreaded because of 
| the old-time tradition of the second summer! 
| But diarrhoeas and dysenteries are now rela- 
tively infrequent, thanks to our modern 
methods of milk supervision, to the common 
knowledge of germs and how to protect our 
| babies from them. This month we shall study 
| the underlying causes of vomiting. 
| Babies may spit up food from obvious me 
| chanical reasons—because their position has 
| been changed too quickly, or because some one 
romps with them directly after a feeding. Also 
spitting up often happens if too large an 
amount of food is taken at one time, or if 
another feeding is given before the previous one 
| has had time to pass through to the intestines. 
(When the feeding times are every four hours, 
this point is taken care of.) You can see that 
| this type of vomiting is more or less accidental 
and easy to overcome, if one can recognize the 
cause. 

It is believed that the large, ten-ounce bottle 
feedings which were formerly allowed babies 
were too much for their sma'l tummies, so 
nowadays rare y more than six and a half to 
seven ounces are given at any one time. 
This means, of course, tha. less water is used 
as a diluent. Other fluids (boiled water, fruit 
juices, vegetable water, etc.) are offered be 
tween feedings and quickly pass through the 
stomach. 

\ baby regurgitates if he takes his meals too 
quickly, especial'y if he swallows air in the 
process. In getting rid of this air or gas a 
| mouthful of food may come, too. Any baby 
can be forgiven for this, but .f it happens two 
or three hours after feedings, it should be re 
ported to the doctor. When e'ther breast- or 
bottle-fed babies continue to vomit food 
through the interval between feedings, it means 
| that some element of the food is disagreeing 
with them. Often the mother is urged to rest 
| more if she needs it, or to take more general 
exercise outdoors, to eat more fruits and green 
vegetables, take less coffee, skim the milk she 
drinks, etc., in an attempt to alter her breast 
| milk. Each baby is a law unto himself, and 
lthe breast or cow's milk must be adjusted to 

| the digestive ability of that particular child. 
lhere is a more serious type of mechanical 
obstruction which is occasionally seen in very 
young babies. The orifice between the 
stomach and the intestines is called the 
pylorus. There may be a spasm of the muscles 
which surround the pylorus, or there may be 
a cartilaginous-like hardening here which 
actually narrows the opening. What causes 
this is not known. It is present at birth, but 
the symptoms are usually not noticed until 


YEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name and 
address, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month for eight months you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the 
contents. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.” It will 
be sent promptly. Layette patterns included. 


after the first week or two. Those which can 
be noted by the mother are: The vomiting of 
a large amount of food in a projectile, forcib| 
manner, often through the nose; loss in weight 
and very small bowel movements. Or several! 
feedings may be retained, then the entire 
amount gush forth later. 

The nourishment of the child proceeds in 
direct ratio to the amount of food which can 
pass through the pylorus. If very little goes 
through, there is marked loss in weight, and 
the condition becomes serious. If a mother is 
alert to detect these signs and reports them at 
once to the physician, there will be much more 
chance to help the baby. The diagnosis is 
made by the type of vomiting and other 
definite findings. 

If there is only a spasmodic contraction of 
the muscle, solutions are given before each 
feeding which relax this muscle, and very thick 
food is offered (milk cooked in such thick 
gruels that it has to be “‘spooned down” is 
much more likely to be retained). 

If the condition is caused by a hardened 
ring which does not relax, operation may be the 
only course. These babies have apparently no 
resulting complication after they pass through 
childhood, but their feeding through the 
symptom time is a problem which taxes the 
ingenuity of mother, doctor, and nurse. 

Any of the communicable diseases, as well 
as any acute illness, may start with vomiting. 
This symptom at the onset of scarlet fever may 
be so severe that it tends to divert attention 
away from the sore throat and skin rash. 

Any obstruction in the intestine may cause 
obstinate vomiting. Usually in such a con 
dition the child looks and acts acutely ill, and 
a physician is called at once. 

Severe constipation may produce a general 
poisoning of the system, and the child becomes 
languid, with no appetite, often vomiting and 
refusing food. 

Any disease which affects the brain or its 
covering (as meningitis) may produce pro- 
found vomiting. 

Acidosis is a condition which deserves an 
entire letter to itself. The vomiting in acidosis 
attacks is usually out of all proportion to the 
apparent cause. The diagnosis is made by a 
laboratory examination of the blood and urinc 
as well as by noting the aspect of the child. 

Very young babies rarely show nausea with 
any type of vomiting. Older children may 
become limp and quiet and pale around the 
lips and nose. Nature often takes this rather 
drastic method to rid the body of unusual or 
indigestible material, and thus in many in 
stances, especially in older children, vomiting 
becomes a curative measure. 

This list of causes is by no means complete 
I am well aware that the subject may even lx 
confusing to you, but (Continued on page 140) 


SQUALLY important is the second series 
of eight letters to cover “The Baby’s First 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEFPING, 
7th St. at 8th Ave., New York City, N. ¥. 
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“The Golden Turban’ 


Go, fashion me with jewell’d gold, 
With coral pink and ivory white 
And delicate as the tints that hold 
Lily and rose by pale moon-light,— 
Go, fashion me with loving care 
And all the skill that art can bring 
A figure of my lady fair,— 
A gossamer and dainty thing. 
—from a poem 
dedicated to Lady Lavery 


Lapy Lave RY 


Subject of Celebraled Lainlings 


The grealesl beauly since 
Lady “Hamilton 


ED-GOLD Titian hair 
crowning a lovely Grecian 
head; great amber eyes; ivory 
skin, “* ... delicate as the tints 
that hold lily and rose by pale 
moonlight,”—this is the won- 
drous beauty of Lady Lavery. 
Beauty which vividly attests 
that life has its masterpieces just 
as music has, or sculpture, or 
painting. 

Che wife of Sir John Lavery, 
the internationally known Brit- 
ish painter, Lady Lavery is the 
inspiration of many of his por- 
traits which hang in the famous 
galleries of Europe. 

Such beauty as Lady Lavery’s 
gives so much to the world. To 
the artist—inspiration; to life— 
color and romance. And noth- 
ing contributes to this precious 
quality more delicately—more 
elusively than the exquisite 
beauty of her lovely skin. 

Knowing well the irresistible 
charm of her “lily and rose” 
complexion, Lady Lavery has 
considered—perhaps more than 
most women—the art of culti- 
vating a beautiful skin. 
_ everything —she believes 

in asimple method of care. “ For, 
after all,” she told us with knowing 
conviction, “the secret of a lovely 
skin lies in keeping it clean. My 
formula is a simple one. I always 
use Pond’s! The Two Creams, the 
cleansing Tissues, the Skin Fresh- 
ener—that is all.” 

To achieve the same wonderful re- 


sults which cause Lady Lavery to 
prefer the Pond’s method of care to 
all others—use the four products 
daily 

First—as always, apply Pond’s 
light and fragrant Cold Cream. Its 
purifying oils penetrate deep down 
into the pores, lifting out every 
particle of dirt. Then—with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues wipe away gently 
and completely every trace of oil 
and dust. 

Next—tone and firm the skin 
with Pond’s Freshener. It closes the 
pores, leaves your skin refreshed and 
fine without a trace of oiliness. Last 
—for a final touch of loveliness apply 
the merest breath of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. 

Just one treatment—and your 
mirror will reflect new loveliness. 
























































































London. By Sir Fohn Lavery. 
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IF IT’S HEAT YOU WANT-— 


“HUMPHREY 
[Radiantfire 


The Oderless Gas Heater 





Here is a new opportunity to show 
originality in home decoration. The 
several beautiful colors—maroon, 
green, brown and Flemish brass— 
offer wide possibilities for harmony 
or fascinating contrast with the other 
decorative elements. 

Your Humphrey dealer has a large 
selection. You can buy a genuine 
Humphrey Radiantfire for $15 up. 
For your protection each Radiantfire 
bears the Humphrey guarantee tag, 
shown above. When you insist upon 
seeing it, you are sure of getting the 
Humphrey Radiantfire, with the spe- 
cial features that are insuring clean, 
odorless, healthful heat in more than 
a million homes. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


44 W. Broadway 
New York 


135 Bluxome Street 
San Francisco 


If it isn’t a Humphrey—It isn’t a Radiantfire 
Hou 
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The INSTITUTE FORUM 


(combined with Household Discoveries 
From Our Readers 


HOSE who follow the Forum page regu- 

] larly will remember that in a recent num 
ber we discussed “‘Side-Lights on Dish 

i The letter wed in response to 
this make us realize that itis a subject of general 
nlerest to men as well as women. The 
ng letter, which presents a man’s viewpoint of 


liscussed problem, appealed to us 


reve 
Ii llow 
this much-di 


particularly: 
Will you let a mere male speak in your de- 


lightful Forum, on washing dishes and the 
helpful guest—both important subjects, I’m 
sure? Your correspondents in the March 


issue, of opposite points of view, are of course 
both right. I suspect, however, that the lady 
with two and a half experience—O 
glorious youth when half years are reckoned! 
has not yet to make glad the day of a numerous 
family 

It all depends on how many dishes there ar 
to wash and what else there is to do. For a 
single person—old maid or “bach’’—it would 
be a waste of effort, unless time hung heavy, 
to wash dishes oftener than once a day (perhaps 
once in two days if it be a “bach’’). For a 
family of five or six it surely would be con- 
fusion or worse not to wash dishes after every 
meal. 

But washing dishes need not be an arduous 
business where *‘many hands make light work.” 
By all odds let the helpful guest help. Away 
with the grandiose attitude that washing dishes 
is not part of the party. Three or four people 
can knock the tar out of all the dishes there are 
in twenty minutes, and have fun doing it. And 
the guests have the virtuous feeling that they 
have helped a bit and that there will be no 
dreadful morning-after for ti 

Speaking for one mar it disturbs me as a 
guest to sit through an evening of bridge or 
what not, when I know that my charming but 


yeass’ 


nOscess. 


misguided hostess has a mountain of soiled 
dishes to tackle on the morrow. Without 
realizing it, she has deprived me of peace of 
mind—valuable property of the helpful guest 


and has put her party on a footing of formal 
‘ he real fun is being informal. 


A Man from Montana. 


Keeping Dates 
Frequently we are asked about the method of 
lates in good condition during the warm 





vea mths. We are glad to pass on to you 
the foll ng information, given us by a well- 
known date packer: 


The keeping of dates has always been a 
rather serious problem for us, not because dates 


tend to spoil in the heat, but because the 
average retail grocer insists on putting them 
in his refrigerator or ice box. 

Dates are a tropical fruit and under normal 


conditions should keep even better in the sum 
mer than in the winter. They are, however, 
subject to attacks by a parasite known as the 
saw-toothed beetle, which, as you know, is one 
of the cereal weevils. This weevil, however, 
does not develop in the date package. It 
reaches the date only when the date package 
is stored near cereals either on the grocer’s 
shelf or in the pantry of the home. Our ad- 
vice, t [ is to store dates in any dry 
place, no matter what the temperature, and 


reretore 


away from cereals of all kinds. If this is fol- 
lowed, the dates should remain fresh and free 
from infestation 


: A Timely Book 
which have come to our 


Among the new books 
} and Sandwiches and 


fention 47 
attention A) 


“Salad 


Specialty Dishes,’ by Emory Hawcock. Al- 
though written for restaurant and tea-room use, 
it will be helpful to those who are called upon to 
serve large groups of people at community sup 
pers, week-end parties, and in camps. It is of 
interest to note that the author, who is a chef 
steward, the recipes daily in his own 
restaurant and dining-rooms. The suggestions 
at the beginning of the chapters are particularly 
good. Many of the recipes are suggestive rather 
than detailed, but this was intentional, as the 
author reveals in his preface. 

“If some of the directions seem a trifle brief, 


uses 





it is because I ¢ x pect those who read this book to 
be at least partially experienced in the art of 
cooking for and serving the publ To them 
too much detail would be unnecessary and bore 
some VWany of the recipes are the foundation 
u h h any i ndi i dual can build and add d 


touch of his own personality which will give hi 


foods the name of being different.” 


The book is published by Harper & Bros., 
New York. 


Summer Comfort for the Baby 

Cut the leaden weights from an old suit and 
sew them securely in the corners of the mos 
quito netting used for the baby’s bed or car 
riage. The netting stays in place in spite of the 
breeze or irregularity of shape of the bed or 
carriage. It doesn’t drop so easily on his face, 
nor can he throw it off. 
Urs. E. M 


W., Bellaire, Mich. 


To Keep Tomatoes Fresh-Looking 


After loosening the skins of your tomatoes 
with hot water, don’t peel them. I find that if 
I leave the skins on until I want to use the 
tomatoes, they will keep much better and not 
lose that fresh look. The skins come off just 
as easily cold, and I have often kept them five 
or six days this way. 


Urs. E. S. B., Madison, Conn. 


Outdoor Drainage for the Ice-Box 

If the drainpipe of your ice-box empties out 
side the house and causes annoyance by keep 
ing the ground wet and breeding mosquitoes 
try this: Dig a hole under the end of the pips 
deep enough to hold an empty can. Punch a 
few holes in the bottom of the can, put som: 
small stones in it, and bury it in the hole, 
first placing several stones in the bottom of th 
hole for the can to rest on and to permit the 
water to drain into the soil beneath. When the 
dirt is filled up around the can, it is incon 
spicuous and requires no further attention. 

U.S. F., Eagle Rock, California 


£ 


To Clean Light-Colored Felt Hats 

If your felt hat is light in color, mix salt and 
cornmeal in the proportion of one teaspoonful 
of salt to two tablespoonfuls of cornmeal 
Place on a paper and rub the hat briskly with 
the mixture, using a soft cloth. When the 
mixture looks dirty, brush the hat thoroughly 
with a stiff, clean brush and you will find a 
marvelous change in the hat. 


M. R., Mobile, Ala. 


Eprtor’s Note: We tried this ourselves and 


recommend it highly. 
When Broiling Fish 
If fish to be broiled is placed on a sheet of 
waxed or parchment paper before putting it on 
the broiler rack, the fish can be transferred to 
the platter easily without breaking 
Mrs. D. E. D., Oak Lane, Pa. 








To the right is shown Mrs 

Mason's entrance hall 

Like the dining-room inthe 

background, it has a floor 

of Armstrong's Marble In- 

laid Linoleum with black 
border. 








| Bid good-by to 
your scrubbing 
brush. Put away 
your mop. Once 
your Armstrong 
Floors are laid, 
waxing and pol- 
ishing keeps 
them spick-and- 
span. 


ce 





























iS SO easy 


since My Ar, MN: stTONg Hoors Were laid P 


‘VERY day 1 is cleaning day in Mrs. D. P. 
M: ason’ S home at oF iberty, Mo. Yet this 
means less work than you think. A few moments 
with the vacuum cleaner and the rugs are bright. 


A little dusting he re and there. A bit of 
polishing. That’s all. The work is fin- 
ished. The house is spick-and-span. 
“Wait!” you say.“ What about the big- 
gest housecleaning job of all—the floors?” 
Mrs. Mason herself will tell you they’re 
simply dusted off... easily . . . quickly. 
Water never touches them. They’re 
never scrubbed. “All I do,” says Mrs. 
Mason, “to keep my Armstrong Floors 
in perfect condition is to have them waxed 
two or three times a year. Then cleaning 
Is Just a matter of going over them oc- 
casionally with a dust mop. Of course, 


For her quaint Colonial living-room, Mrs. 

Mason chose this appropriate dark gray Jaspé 

Armstrong's Linoleum Floor, Design No. 15. 

Note particularly the smart effect of the black 
border around the hearth. 


dirt brought in at the doorways must be 
wiped up; or if anything is spilled, the 
floor is cleaned at once. It certainly 
saves time and effort. 

“And with just this little care, my 
floors always look so nice. There are no 
cracks to catch dirt; no visible seams. 
They’re quiet and springy floors, too— 
ever so much more comfortable to walk 
on day in and day out.” 

See the newest colorings and designs 
in Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors for every 
room in the house, at any good depart- 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


PLAIN» ENLAED- 
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ment, 
you. There you are sure to find exactly 
the floor you want at a price within your 


furniture, or linoleum store near 


means. And your merchant will explain 
just how he lays these floors the modern 
way—by cementing over builders’ dead- 
ening felt to last a lifetime. 


Decorating? Send for this book 


Scores of hints for home decorators are con- 
tained in Hazel Dell Brown’s new 32-page 
book “The Attractive Home— How to Plan 
Irs Decoration.”” Sent anywhere in the 
United States for ten cents. (Canada 20c.) 
With this book comes Mrs. Brown's { ti 


free offer of help in planning the ¢/FCtEA 
decoration of your rooms. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lino- 

leum Division, 908 Nevin St 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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DUNN 


MISS ROSALINE 


iF will make lovely 
nails a TRADITION | 


| ee 15 years my greatest problem was 
to find the polish that would give the 
nails of my fashionable clients the soft, 
lustrous tint of perfection. 

When Paris ushered in the sensible vogue 
oi liquid polishes, I tried each of them 
eagerly. But none lived up to my expecta- 
tions. 

Then in dainty twin phials I discovered 
Glazo! At last I had the polish that lav- 
ished beauty with abandon, that would 
delight my fastidious clientele. 

What a truly marvelous polish it is! Its 
velvety lustre will, I believe, make nail 
loveliness an American tradition. 

It adorns the finger tips with exquisite 
radiance which remains undimmed for a 
whole week, which will neither crack, 
peel, nor dull in spots. 

Keep Your Hands Lovely 
Now, with my help and Glazo, you canina 
twinkling bestow on your hands the beauty 
that distinguishes the hands of my clients. 

I have prepared a little booklet which ex- 
plains in detail my method of manicuring 
the hands. It shows you how with Glazo 
Cuticle Oil or Cream you can keep the 
cuticle edge soft, pink, and even, creating 
a perfect setting for dainty white half- 
moons. My method of keeping industrious 
hands lovely and soft is covered thorough- 
ly. And it shows you how I shape the nails 
to give the fingers an effect of aristocratic 
length and slimness. Also, if you will fol- 
low my method, Glazo, the Liquid Polish, 
will give your nails the fascinating beauty 
of perfection. 

Of course, you can purchase Glazo Cuti- 
cle Oil, Glazo Cuticle Cream and Glazo 
Liquid Polish at all the better shops and 
stores. The price of the polish complete 
with remover is only fifty cents. 

The merest word from you, and I will 
send you my little booklet and a Miniature 
Glazo Manicure. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon with roc. Known as Galo in Eng- 
land and Colonies. « 





Miss Rosaline Dur 
808 Blair Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me your booklet and the miniature 
Glazo manicure set, roc enclosed. 
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Dr. Wi 





LEY ’S 


QDuestion-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitati 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies 
made to this rule. 
nor can samples 


request. No exceptions can be 
advice can not be given, 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good 


and Health, 57th 


Sanilation, 


Not Proven 


pamphlets: 


on, and health will be 


Street 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
r opinion on matter f tribution an important series of 
“ : oe for children 


answered 
your 
Prescriptional 
be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


at Sth Avenue, New York City 


nly clea 1 food and water, are 
more ithfu | than f t 
average fart 1 flock w 


“Artificial run wit! ther stock 


inwful for a cal shan Foods for Infants,’’ and “‘The Feed- all sorts of refuse? \ 

toputanythingthat ing of Older Children”; for adults, or cone ines sty sepa 
oe ay “Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” A conn the hatter tor of : 
nto their goods “Increasing Weight,” “Diet in Preg- Mrs. E. L. B., Texa 








rinse peas.””. Why would one 
ao there were 








I think your suspici ions 
with regard to an inju- 
rious preservative in the 
canned peas to which you refer are unwar- 
ranted. I feel certain that no coloring material 
nor preservative of any kind, other than sugar 
and salt, has been added to the peas. Many 
years ago artificial color and harmful preserva- 
tives were used in canned goods. At the present 
time, the National Canners Association is doing 
enthusiastic work to improve the character of 
their preserved goods and to see that they 
contain no artificial color and no preservative 
of any kind except those mentioned above. It 
is unfortunate that this company directs the 
consumer to throw away the liquid in which 
the peas are preserved and to rinse the peas 
with an additional amount of water. Advice 
of this kind arises from ignorance of dietetic 


needs. The liquor in cans usually contains 
valuable food principles that are soluble in 
water and have leached out of the canned 
food Sugars belong to this class, and some 


vitamins are soluble in water and a number of 
mineral salts. All these constituents should be 
preserved and not thrown away. 


You Are Right 








I have t parate beds because baby 
t s be it to give them the best 
A fr ne | falar thas thse sleep t 
get She Is it better to sleep 
t ‘ r, and why? av 
veral pl me on that question, and I 
c t know w Mrs. W.L. S., Cal 





My experience is that it is a great deal better 
for boys to sleep by themselves, provided their 
parents have sufficient beds to accommodate 
them singly. One reason is that boys are often 
restless at night, especially if they eat too gen- 
erously at the evening meal. One boy can 
easily do all the kicking and squirming de- 
sirable to menace the protection of the bed 
winter. also 


covers, especially in They are 
likely to have a lively scuffle of a friendly 
character before they go to sleep. lf boys 


sleep in different beds they are likely to breathe 
a purer air, contaminated only by their own 
expirations. If mothers do not like to make 
so many beds, it is remarkable how soon boys 
learn to make their own beds when they go to 
camp. It would be perfectly feasible, there- 
fore, for a mother who dislikes to make so 
many beds to teach her boys that art. I hope 
you will be able to maintain your position in 
spite of your critics. 


It Is Desirable to Have a Clean Egg 
and a Better: Fed Hen 

l whether you agree with the 

armers, that eggs produced 

tions, where the hens have 











and addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped, 


determined and improvement made 


hepreservative mancy and Lactation,’’ and ‘“Hy- The composition of 
os My $s whens he caged peracidity and Fermentation.”’ These the egg is definitely in 
aiwinnieal tie alia 1e label which | Pamphlets will be sent for five cents fluenced by the diet of 
am encl jirections in stamps each and a_ stamped, the hen. I would ex- 
say All those inter- 


pect a higher vitamin 


A content in eggs pro- 


not son juriousinthe «self-addressed envelope for the ques- duced by hens whose 
can? The juice contains good tionnaire designed for The League diet contained abun 
We © eo teue te eat for Longer Life. With its aid, your dance of this food factor. 
th "Mrs. E. S.C. le exact physical condition may be Excellent sanitary con 


ditions for the fowls are 
highly desirable factors 
in the poultry industry. 
Hens should be kept in clean, well-ventilated 
quarters, and should be kept free from all in- 
fection by insects and avoidable bacteria. Strict 
cleanliness is a fundamental principle. Espe- 
cially during the winter, and particularly as the 
laying season begins in January or Februz iry, 
the hens should be fed a diet rich in all miner- 
als and vitamins necessary for health. Inas 
much as the shell of the egg is almost pure 
carbonate of lime, this element should be given 
to the hens in great abundance. Finely-crushed 
oyster shell is especially agreeable to the hens. 
They should also have an abundance of cereal 
and scraps of fresh meat while it is impossible 
for them to get worms and insects. Eggs 
produced in such a way are those you should 
buy for your children. 


Not of Much Food Value 


We had today for dinner at 1 p.m. some cucumber cut 





from an eight-inch one My daughter pared, cut, salted 
and drained about one-half of the cucumber and put it ir 
egar here are mets char naps aah ad mn 
me, but cucumbers do. The cucumbers insist on com ng 
back. I ild like your ideas about them 
R. F., Ma 


My idea of cucumbers is that they are strictly 
condimental. They are nearly all water, but 
have a little nutrient value provided they can 
be digested. In the first place, in eating cu- 
cumbers, no matter how prepared, they should 
be carefully chewed. There should be no pal- 
pable pieces left; they should all be reduced to 
a pulp. In this way the nutrient parts may be 
digested, and the remaining cellulose residue 
will not be in the way of further digestion of the 
rest of your food. 


Important to Protect Against Goiter 

Will you be kind enough to a list of 
foods containing iodine? P. R. 

The greatest amount of iodine is found in 
all kinds of sea foods. Very little is found 
in vegetables, especially in those regions 
which are recognized as goitrous. If we used 
unrefined sea salt for domestic purposes in 
these regions, our children would have an abun- 
dance of iodine for protection against goiter. 
The sea salt would not be white, however, an4 
for that reason would be objectionable to mu | 
people. 

Foods grown near the sea-coast, and 1 
some inland regions not goitrous, have a little 
iodine. Some inland springs and wells con- 
tain a trace of iodine. It is surprising how 
completely a mere trace of iodine protects 
against goiter, although when the disease is onc 
established, large quantities of iodine sometimes 
fail to effect a cure. 


furnish me with 
Miss C. A., 
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1S Vigorous Method 


with a soup recommended by shin specialists 





for skins that incline to be oily 


ANYTHING but an oily skin! most 


women will say. And they are right. 

For excessive oiliness is not only a serious 
aesthetic defect; it is a danger to the health 
of your skin, as well. 

Excessive oiliness brings other attendant 
troubles in its train. Blackheads and acne 
(blemishes) are frequently the penalty of 
excessive oiliness. 

Don’t try to combat this trouble by tem- 
porary expedients—by smothering your skin 
with powder! Only the clean sure method 
of science will help you really to overcome it. 

Vigorous cleansing treatments with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
followed by a brief application of ice—this is 
the method recommended by a famous skin 
specialist for correcting excessive oiliness. 

First, cleanse your skin by wasting in 
your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe off the 
surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
slightly damp. 

Now, work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s in your hands. Apply it to your 
face and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold. If possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is so mild and 
non-irritating that it can be used vigorously 


the radi- 
t, innocent beauty of a lovely skin! 


How it goes straight to the heart 








Woodbury cleansing treatment given here 


on the sensitive skin of the face. It is espe- 
cially beneficial in the care of an oily skin 

The treatment given above is only one 
of the famous Woodbury skin treatments 
If you have never used them—they will be 
a revelation to you of what you can do to 
improve your complexion. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. Get a cake of this 
wonderful soap today! 





To overcome excessive oiliness—follow the vigorous 


Now— the large-size trial set! 





Is one of these conditions keeping your 
skin from being attractive? 


Blackheads 


Blemishes (acne) 


Dryness, scaliness 
Sallowness 


Excessive oiliness Large pores 

Treatments for each of these troubles, and the famous 
Woodbury ice treatment for normal skins are given in 
the booklet wrapped around every cake of Woodbury's 


Facial Soap. 











The Andrew Jergens Co., 


For the enclosed 10 cents 
ize trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 


2915 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O 


please send me the large 
Faci | 


Cream and Powder, the Cold Cream, the treatment 
booklet, “‘4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and instructions 
for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” 

In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limucd, 


2915 Sherbrooke St 


Street 


City 


In using advertisements see page 6 


, Perth, Ont 


© 1928 
State A. J. Co. 
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babies are deserted, in the slums. So it doesn’t 
necessarily mean anything, I suppose.” 


CROWD of young men was standing 
around the doorway of the ballroom. As 


she squeezed past, one of them slid a hand 
under her elbow. 

“Dance, sister?” 

Gabriella, stifling a laugh at her fear that it 


might not be proper to come here alone, shook 
her head mutely and fled. 

She had caught a glimpse of some palms half 
way down the room and some empty chairs. If 
she put a chair behind the palms, she ought to 
be fairly inconspicuous. 

She wished desperately that Penny had 
come with her. Penny, whose stout affection 
was a bulwark in all circumstances. Penny, 
whom had left in bed with a headache 
brought on by the excitement of the last few 
days. 

As the orchestra at the end of the room 
struck up Gabriella picked up the little program 
which had been given her at the door. 

Grand March, led by ‘Miss Lakeside,’ 10:30 
p.m.,” it said. After a glance at her watch, 
Gabriella leaned back to wait as well as shivers 
of heat and cold would let her. Fifteen 
minutes to wait before she would see the girl 
whose profile was so astonishingly like hers. 

Gabriella shut her eyes to escape the whirling 
colors and lights for a moment, and at that 
pleasant, brisk voice spoke directly in 
front of her. 

“Good evening! I almost missed you.” 

Gabriella opened her eyes. In front of her, 
his spare figure silhouetted against the moving 
background, was a tall young man, very much 
at his ease, smiling coolly at her. 

“Almost missed you,” he repeated. “I 
thought it was to be the other side of the hall.” 

Gabriella was not normally slow on the up- 
take, but now, looking at him blankly, she 
found nothing else in her mind but a question 
that had neither beginning nor end, like a 
snake w ith its tail in its mouth. 

“What,” she repeated to herself stupidly, 
“what else could the other side of the hall be 
but the other side of the hall?” 

The young man, without waiting for an an- 
swer, had moved away a few steps to take pos- 
He planked ‘ down beside 
her, looked at her sharply, and said, 

“It’s stuffy in here, isn’t it?” 

With another quick motion he was opening 
a French window behind them. 

Gabriella drank in a deep breath of fresh 
summer air and straightened her slim body. 

‘Thank you.” 

“Hope I didn’t startle you,” he said politely, 
returning and seating himself. “I saw you 
jump when I spoke. You can’t hear a fire siren 
coming, on this floor!” 

Glancing at him and shaking her 
denial, she caught his eye fixed coolly and non 
committally upon her. There was in it none of 
the romance which might have been expected 
from a young man engaged in “picking up” a 
young lady behind some potted palms. In 
fact—she was little thrill of 
amusement and pique at the realization—it 
was, if anything, tinged with a lack of approval 

Now he had turned away and was staring at 
the dancers, as if he had nothing more to say 
Gabriella smiled to herself. It was not the first 
time that a young man had been led by wide 
blue eyes and a dimple to a rash attempt at 
making her acquaintance, but surely it was the 
first time one had done it with that cool little 
glint in his eye. Perhaps he thought she 
should not be sitting alone and had come over 
to lend her countenance? 


she 


second a 


session of a chair. 


head in 


conscious of a 


She looked him over in amusement. Tall 
lean, good shoulders, clothes that might—as- 
tonishing thing in this crowd—have been tail 


ored for him instead of just rented for the eve 
ning, good hands, face deeply tanned, light- 
brown hair streaked on top with blond as if he 
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had been long hours in the sun without a hat. 

He spoke suddenly, as if he had been waiting 
for her inspection to finish. “Do you know, 
you remind me of some one?” 

“Oh,” she said meekly. ‘Do I?” 

His glance swept her critically from silver 
slippers to smooth, dark head. “Yes.” 

“Could one ask who?” she hazarded. Some- 
how she didn’t want him to relapse again into 
silence. 


“Oh, no one you would know, probably. 
In fact, I’m not sure myself, but you do remind 
me of some one.” He scowled at a passing 
couple. 


Gabriella laughed. “I’ve been wondering 
myself where I had seen you,” she said. 

“Have you?” His tone was dry. 

Eying him, the girl’s dimple flickered. If 
this was a flirtation, he was taking it like medi 
cine 

The floor was so crowded that the dancers 
seemed hardly to move. Now and then some 
glanced at them, and she aware of 
something like gratitude for his presence. 

He spoke suddenly that 
nerves made her jump. “In disguise?” 

“No!” she said crossly. “And don’t snap at 
me like that!” 

Pardon me.” His lips twitched. 
mean to. So you're not in disguise?” 

“Of course not. Why should I be?” 

“No reason, of course.”” He paused so long 
that she thought he had abandoned his next 
remark. 

“Oh, come!”’ he said reprovingly. “I didn’t 
snap at you that time. I merely asked if that 
Was a wig you were we aring. 

Gabriella stared at him, wondering if he were 
crazy, or if this were the kind of thing one 
brought on oneself by coming alone to a public 


one was 


taut 


again 50 


“T didn’t 


dance. “No, it certainly isn’t!” she gasped 
at last. “Why should you think it is?” 


“T just wondered,” he said slowly, puzzled 
eyes on her hair. Then abruptly his glance 
took her in, in entirety. ‘How tall are you?” 

“Five feet three.” 

“Five feet three!’ 
severity in his voice. 


There was a touch of 
“And I suppose the three 


is in your heels. It’s pretty small,” he said 
regretfully, while the subject of his censure 
continued to gasp. “However, the profile is 


good—quite cameo-like, in fact.” 

Looking at him in bewilderment, Gabriella 
saw in his cool and business-like glance a tinge 
of regret, as if in spite of himself he wished that 
he liked her 

She found herself sputtering. 
should you—I really don’t think 

He was surprised. “Why, my dear young 
lady, such things as height and profile are 
important in moving-pictures.” 

She was almost angry now. all the more so 
because she couldn’t help liking him in spite of 
his idiotic conversation. ‘What if they are?” 
she demanded. 


TH orches had come to an abrupt halt, 
and the crowd of people standing along 
of the floor was thickening 

He gave her a quick look and drew a long 
envelope from his pocket. “It’s too bad to 
keep you waiting,” he said sympathetically. 
“I’m ever so sorry. If your father would just 
come, we could finish this up in a jiffy.” 

“Finish what?” 

“Why, getting this contract signed.” 

Gabriella was too irritated now to heed the 
warning premonition that whispered in her ear. 
“What contract?” 

The young man smiled in a kind of exas- 
perated patience. ‘‘Miss Horwell,” he said, “I 
veritably believe that you don’t know that 
you're here to sign a contract with me. Your 
father said when you could not come to the 
office this afternoon—”’ Ah! That was one 
reason for his disapproval—she had broken an 
engagement with him!—‘“that you would 
fix it up before the Grand March tonight.” 


“Now, why 


tra 


the edges 


She broke in hastily. 
wrong. I wasn’t waiting 
I’'m—’ 

The orchestra struck up so suddenly that it 
fairly knocked the words of denial from her lips. 
Down the room near the doorway there was a 
spatter of applause that mounted rapidly into 
aroar. After one long, blank look at Gabriella, 
the young man leaped to his feet. Gabriella 
followed suit. 

Advancing down the floor to the accompani- 
ment of clapping hands and an exultant march 
from the orchestra, supported by the arm of a 
proud, perspiring, red-faced, fat man, and fol- 
lowed by an ever-lengthening procession, 
a vision in gold. Slippers of gold. A tall, full 
figure clad in close-fitting tights and molded 
bodice of cloth of gold. A gigantic headdress 
of golden plumes resting on red-brown hair. 
Arms like marble. Dragging behind her on the 
floor a great golden train studded with eyes of 
jewel-like colors. She walked with a theatrical, 
gliding step, an undeniably handsome, even 
majestic figure, while the ballroom fairly rocked 
with applause. 

Watching with such intensity that she could 
not have told whether the tour of the ballroom 
took one minute or ten, Gabriella was acutely 
aware of that reddish hair, of every feature and 
line; and as she watched, she felt herself 
dwindling to even less than her usual slightness. 
Then, as the beauty passed directly in front of 
her, she had a glimpse of her profile, and a 
dreariness and utter loss of interest in some- 
thing that fifteen minutes before had been of 
supreme importance went over her. She sat 
down again. 


“Oh! You’ve got it all 
for you. You see, 


HE room was hot and noisy. As in a dream 

she saw her companion, still on his feet, raise 
a hand in response to a deprecating gesture 
from the stout man as he passed. She saw 
vaguely an older woman next in the procession 
behind the beauty, a woman who looked, 
somehow, like a caricature of her and was hung 
with many necklaces. 

Then the young man had sat down, too, and 
was looking at her. He had very nice eyes. 
He would be ame in a minute. 

Instead, he began suddenly to slap his knee 
and laugh helplessly. “‘“Great jumping Jupiter!” 
he said 

It was as if something icy and hard in Gabri- 
ella’s heart began to melt. In spite of herself 
she began to laugh, too. 

“Vou,” he said with conviction when he 
could speak and while the room was still echo- 
ing with applause, “you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! You little whippersnapper, you! 
Five feet three—no, the three’s an exaggeration 

and that big girl treading around in her 
golden glory.”” He laughed again. 

“IT didn’t know you thought T was she,” 
Gabriella protested helplessly. “Not until 
just a minute ago, and then I was trying to tell 
you.” 

‘Then you ought to be ashamed of quarreling 
with a man who w as trying to mi ike a motion 
picture star of you,”’ he said hilariously. “Oh 
my golly! Was there ever such a shock! 


He sobered as suddenly as he had begun 


to laugh. ‘Turn your head sideways, will 
you?” 
She obeyed, her dimple deepening. 
“Funny,” he said thoughtfully, “but your 


profile is astonishingly like hers. That’s what 
put me off. Queer—but it takes a picture 
sometimes to bring out a resemblance youd 
never notice otherwise.” 

“You hadn’t seen her before either, then? 


“Of course not. Just her picture in the 
paper. Now turn full-face, please, will you’ 
Lord, no! It’s like comparing a wood violet 


to a big yellow chrysanthemum. 
“T thought it was supposed to be a peac: ck,” 
;abriella protested demurely. She was aware 
of a thrilling warmth as he continued to study 
he r fac Se. 


came“ 
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“And you were supposed to meet her here? 
Oh, that’s what you meant about the other side 
of the room being the other side?”’ 

“What’s that? Why, yes. It was on the 
left-hand side of the room I was to meet her, 
and this is the right; but when I saw you sitting 
here alone, I thought you must be she. I guess 
she wasn’t here at all, by the way the old boy 
shook his head. Say, she’s pretty nearly 
wasted a day for me. She’s to make an ama- 
teur picture, you know, to show in the local 
houses. That’s part of her prize.” He began 
to laugh again. “I’ll bet you thought I was 
trying to pick you up.” 

“Of course, I did. And a very poor hand at 
it, too,” she said spiritedly, then felt a flush 
rising to her cheeks as he leaned forward so- 
berly to study her face again. 

“I have seen you somewhere,” 
conviction. 

She started to laugh. 
pictures,” she began, 
fusion. 

He brought his clenched hand down on his 
knee with emphasis. “By golly!” he said. “I'd 
have known you at once if I hadn’t got it into 
my fool head you were ‘Miss Lakeside.’”” He 
leaned closer. “Tell me, didn’t you use to 
live—” Again he broke off, and a little smile of 
welcome and delight spread until it reached his 
eyes. “Why, hello, Asylum!” he said gently. 

Behind them the orchestra jangled on, while 
for one minute, perhaps two, Gabriella ‘stared 
into the eager, gray eyes of this young man 
who leaped so gaily from one surprising remark 
to another. She found time to wonder if he 
might indeed be crazy, but his eyes were steady 
and appealing and hauntingly familiar. 

He made a quick gesture. “I know I’m not 
wrong this time. I can’t be. Don’t you re- 
member one day out there? You were just a 
little tyke coming home from school—” 

He leaned forward, gazing at her as if by 
sheer will-power he would bring remembrance 
back; and into the blankness of Gabriella’s 
mind there came a flash of a street of cheap 
houses and a crowd of riotous boys, and with it, 
from some place so deep in memory that a 
minute before she could not have extricated it, 
came a name. 

“Phil,” she tried it slowly. 
‘Phil Harrison,’ she 
widened. “Tell me 


bicycle?” 


he said with 


“In ‘Miss Lakeside’s’ 
and fell silent in con- 


“You're that boy. 
called you!”” Her eyes 
did you ever get the 


FTER a second he drew a long breath and 

leaned back in his chair, turning his eyes 
from her lighted face with an effort. “You 
bet!” he said in a queer voice. 

It was a full minute before he went on. “I 
had an idea that women’s hats cost money be- 
fore that day, but asylum hats were fifty cents 
each, I learned. I bought just one—six year 
size! 

“The matron gypped you,” Gabriella told 
him out of a rising excitement. “That was the 
price of new ones, and mine was at least sixth 
hand. ” 

He seemed to pay no attention. There was 
a look in his eyes that was whimsical and yet 
touched with an underlying seriousness. “T 
never really forgot you,” he said. “Conscience, 
I guess. Mother whaled tar out of me, and the 
matron read me the riot act after taking my 
fifty cents, and by the time I got into bed that 
night I knew I had criminal leanings. I could 
just see you trotting along that street in your 
funny clothes, with that idiotic hat going 
bumpety- bump on your shoulders. You 
were having the grandest time all by yourself 
until a lot of young ruffians jumped out on you, 
and about scared you to death, and ruined 
your only hat—” He broke off abruptly to 
ask plaintiv ely, “It was your only hat, I hope?” 

“Lll weep in a minute,” she warned him, 
laughing. “Yes, it was my only hat, and I 
didn’t get the new one you bought for me, 
either. I got another sixth-hand one with a 
And if you felt so badly, why 


weak elastic. 


“Hi, Asylum!” 


didn’t I ever get the apple you promised me?” 

“T was just going to tell you,” he protested. 
“You see, we had this barrel of apples down 
cellar, and I could have one a day. You were to 
have the next day’s rations. That night my 
dad came home and said we were going to Cali- 
fornia. He'd got wind of work out there. So 
all the next day I was kept so busy nailing up 
boxes and barrels that I never got a chance to 
look out for you.” 

“Greed,” said Gabriella with conviction, 
“got the better of your nobler instincts.” 

“No, not greed. We really did go to Cali- 
fornia. But the ban was off the apples the 
next day, as we couldn’t take them along, and 
I will admit that by night they no longer 
seemed such a desirable gift.” 

“Did you stay out there then?” 

He nodded. ‘Until four months ago, when 
Amalgamated Films sent me on here to take 
over the district office. Tell me what has hap- 
pened to you.” He glanced at the black lace 
and silver dress. “I gather you’ve left the 
asylum.” 

“Yes. They kept us only until we were 
seventeen, and I was lucky enough to be 
adopted a year before that.” 

“Isn’t that unusual?” 

Gabriella nodded. ‘After you’re six, most 
people don’t want you. But the librarian at 
the high school, Angela Pennock, who is the 
very nicest woman in the world, got interested 
in me and thought I could do something other 
than domestic service—” she made a little 
grimace—‘‘and she took me in and sent me 
through library school.” 

“Then you're a librarian?” 

“At the Western branch.” 


HEY were talking fast and hard, their faces 

close together so as to hear above the music 
and the noise—talking as if what they said 
mattered, as if each did not already know as 
if by instinct the things the other was telling, 
as if the vital thing were not the look he did 
not dare turn full upon her, the breathless ex- 
pectancy in her face. The music began and 
stopped again. ‘Miss Lakeside’s” gold flashed 
unseen among the dancers. They were in a 
little oasis by themselves, hidden from the 
crowd by the palms. 

Suddenly, in a pause, their eyes met. It 
was like an electric shock, tingling, exultant. 
Phil caught his breath at the scarlet that suf- 
fused her face, and he bent his head 

“You remember too, didn't you?” he 
softly. 

(nd then, with a quick breath, he kissed her, 
swiftly thoroughly, as one might in a quick 
breath draw life-giving air into lungs that were 
about to fail. 

The dancers swung by 
music crashed and throbbed. Flushed and 
starry-eyed, she was on her feet. Something 
gorgeous beyond belief, lovely beyond all one’s 
dreams, was in her face, blinding him, as he 
too rose to his feet, reaching out his hands 

“Darling 

Past their hiding-place swept a gleaming 
figure—golden, undulating, triumphant. Ga 
briella’s breath caught painfully as she turned 
to look. Then the light drained slowly out 
of her face, leaving it white as paper. After 
a minute she made a quick, frightened gesture, 
and Phil’s hands dropped to his sides again in 
bewilderment. 

“What is it? Is something wrong?” 

As she recoiled from him, he turned as white 
as she. “I guess—I guess that was unpardon- 
able. I should have waited, but you looked so 
sweet—I thought—I can’t say I’m sorry, 
though—” 

And he started blindly for the door, she fol- 
lowed, catching up her cloak, from the chair. 

Outside the hotel, the air was fresh and 
sweet. “A taxi?” 

“No, I—I’'ll walk.” 

He fell into step without comment. 

At the apartment-house door he hesitated. 


said 


unsecing, and the 


“Please let me come up. Just for a minute.” 
In the living-room with its soft lamplight, 
she dropped her wrap on the divan and sank 
down, her whole little figure drooping as if from 
overwhelming fatigue. 

“I don’t even know,” 
silence at last, “ 
name is.” 

Gabriella drew her attention back slowly 
from some far place to face the thing she had 
totally forgotten until Miss Lakeside’s golden 
figure had reappeared to remind her. 

She made a sad little grimace. 
foundling,” she said distinctly, with the sense 
of ringing her own death-knell, “named for a 
policeman who picked me up on the steps of a 
church down in the Haymarket, and a nurse 
at Charity Hospital. They called me Gabriella 
Mason She had asensation of herown words 
going on and on, ringing in the quiet room. 

With one swift stride Phil crossed the room 
and gathered her up into his arms. “Oh, 
don’t mind so,” he said desperately. “It 
doesn’t matter. Really it doesn’t. Is that all 
that was wrong? You had me scared—Gabri- 
ella. It’s a darling name, and I love it, just as 
I love you, you sweet, you perfect little thing.” 

She searched his face with eyes in which 
disbelief grew to wonderment. “You don’t 
care? But I haven’t any family—nobody. 
There’s no telling what blood is in my veins. 
That’s why I was down there—to see if maybe 
I did have a family. I'd seen her picture, too. 
But I hé aven ’t. I'll never know—” 

‘As if,” he said angrily, be ginning to kiss her 
as if he could never stop, “‘as if anybody could 
look at you and hear you speak and see you 
walk and just be alive, and not know what kind 
of blood was in your veins! 

“Anyhow, you’ve got me,” he told her, kiss- 
ing her, until the warmth began to come up 
into her white face and a little smile crept 
around her mouth. ‘‘You’ve got me. You’ve 
had me for fourteen years, only we didn’t 
know it. I love you, Gabriella.” 


his voice broke the 
I don’t even know what your 


“Tam a 


ENNY leaned back on her pillows and 
sighed ecstatically. “Oh, darling,” she 

said. “I just knew something was going to 
happen And he remembered you all these 
years! It’s wonderful! 

‘He didn’t even mind my not having any 
family,” Gabriella, still in the black and silver, 
repeated wonderingly. “He didn’t mind 

Penny sat up again with a jerk. “Oh! Why, 
I forgot all about it. You didn’t tell me! How 
about May Anna Horwell? That’s what you 
went for. Tell me quick!” 

Gabriella shook her head. 
Penny,” she said slowly, vaguely, 
about something that didn’t matter. 
a big girl, built like a Juno, reddish hair. 
said she looked like a chrysanthemum, 
looked like a violet.” 

“But the resemblance—the profile!” 

“Oh, you could see how a photograph taken 
just so would make us look alike, but in reality 
there was no actual resemblance at all. We'd 
have known it if we'd ever seen a picture of her 
full-face or full-length.” 

“But what did you do, Gabriella?” 

“Nothing,” the girl told her slowly out of her 
dream. “1 don’t know that I want to know. 
Pat looks like a wealthy hod-carrier, and Mrs. 
Horwell wore four necklaces. Somehow, they 
didn’t look as if they’d welcome a new daughter 
andascandal.” She laughed suddenly. “They’re 
the pride of the Haymarket, you know, 
Penny.” 

Angela gave a long sigh, half-rueful, half- 
relieved. “Oh, darling! If you’re sure! You 
won't ever regret not going to them and making 
perfectly sure? You know, a family—belong- 
ing somewhere—”’ 

Gabriclla ran across the room, a figure of 
silvery light and shadow, to kneel beside the 
bed and hug Penny tight. 

“Oh, Penny, I am sure, 
belong 


“Washout, 
as if talking 
“She’s 
Phil 


and | 


” she said. “I do 


somewhere!” 











“T use KitchenAid 
for everything!” | 


KitchenAid is a little electric power plant for | 
your kitchen. It does all the hard work in cook- 
ing and baking. It improves foods amazingly, 
makes ingredients go further, leads to greater 
variety. Users find it priceless. 

Think of mixing an Angel Food cake in 3 
minutes! Of making toothsome, flaky pie 
crust untouched by human hands! Delicious 
apple-sauce without paring or coring! The 
fluffiest, whitest mashed potatoes you ever saw! 
Bread, rolls and cakes uniformly light and good! 


Count the Things it Does! 


Kitchen Aid does everything that takes time and | 
muscle. Mixes dough for bread, rolls, biscuits, | 
pies, pastries. Beats eggs, icings, candies, bat- | 
ter for cakes and waffles. Mashes potatoes. | 
Whips cream. Strains fruits for butters, jel 
lies, sauces. Sieves vegetables for soups and 
purees; pumpkin, etc. Slices vegetables and 
firm fruits. Chops meats, nuts, raisins, etc. 
Chips ice. Blends mayonnaise. 
cream, sherbets and other frozen dainties, with- 
yut hand cranking. 


KitchenAid is Many in One 


KitchenAid is a group of perfect food-preparing 
appliances assembled in one electrical unit. Has 
3 speeds. Attaches to any light socket. Oper- 
ates at a cost of Ic an hour. 

It is endorsed by physicians, domestic science 
institutes and expert cooks—is in thrice-daily 
service in thousands of America’s better homes. 
If you do your own work, it will release you 
from kitchen bondage. If you have a maid, it 
will make her more contented and efficient and 


promote sanitary methods. 


"Téezes 10ce 


Write for our Budget Plan, which tells how 
you may own KitchenAid by easy monthly 
payments. 

Mail the Coupon and we will send you free 
the KitchenAid fy illustrating and 
describing this wonderful Electric Maid, 

and rll you ca easily, under our budget 
may be installed in your home. 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


——Kitchenfid—— 


Glectrical Food” Preparer for the Home 


The Kitche maid Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio 
Dept. GH 8 

Please ed | me the illustrated KitchenAid 
Book and tell me about your budget plan 
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O Am ure a Ne ‘erry Gro up 


AME FOR SMALL 
CHILDREN: Have 


ready for each child an 


Forany leaflet below send 10cents 
to Elaine, Good Housekeeping, 
57th St. at Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. 


GAME FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS: At a beach 
party, a picnic, or a sum- 


illustrated ten-cent- mer porch party, why 
store book of Mother Girthetone Birthday Parties 10c not play the old-fash 
Goose Rhymes. Select Brides’ Star Shower 10c_ joned game of “Drop 


a toy for each child to 
illustrate a _ different 
rhyme in the book. 
Hide the toys in the 
yard if the day is fine, 
otherwise in the house. 
Tell the children to hunt 
for the toys until each 
has found one. Then, as 
the children sit in a circle, give out the books, 
and tell each child to find the verse and picture 
which illustrate the toy he has found. As each 
identifies the picture correctly, allow him to 
stand up in the middle of the circle and read, or 
repeat from memory, the proper verse. Of 
course, the children are allowed to take home 
the books and toys. 

EXAMINATION GAME: Choose partners 
and line up in two lines with the partners op- 
posite each other as in an old-fashioned spell- 
ing-bee. First one partner starts off by naming 
a country, and the other partner replies by 
naming the capital of that country. This con- 
tinues down the line until the countries are 
exhausted. Every player who fails to name 
the correct capital, or who gives the name of a 
country already mentioned, must sit down. 
The side that has the last person standing wins. 
After the countries and capitals are exhausted, 
the game may be started over by using the 
states of the Union and their capitals. And 
when these also are exhausted, the game may be 
started over by the first person spelling out 
the name of a country, the opponent replying 
by spelling out the name of its capital, and so 
on down the line, both with countries and states. 


Leap Year Party 


Bridge Rules in Rhyme Party 10c 


Non-Stop Aeroplane Party 10c 
Miscellaneous Games Leaflet 10c 
The Irish Potato Talks Party 10c 
Wedding Anniversary Verses 10c 


the Handkerchief”? It 
10c puts every one in a 
merry mood and breaks 
the ice during the first 
awkward moments of a 
party. All the boys and 
girls, except one, stand 
in a big circle holding 
hands. The player who 
has the handkerchief walks slowly around the 
circle, then walks faster and finally runs and 
drops tne handkerchief as unnoticeably as pos 
sible behind one of the players in the circle. If 
this player is not looking sharp, and does not 
see the handkerchief until the one who dropped 
it has made the circuit of the circle, picked up 
the handkerchief and touched him with it, he 
forfeits his place in the circle and must in his 
turn be “It.” If, however, the player behind 
whom the handkerchief is dropped does see it, 
he must pick it up and try to tag the other 
player with it before he can run around the 
circle and secure the place left vacant. 
-FINDING PARTNERS: Get spools of 
silk of as many different colors as there are 
couples. Wind this silk around all sorts of 
objects in a room, or in several rooms. Give the 
ends of the silk to the boys and girls, making 
sure that no two girls have the same color 
In this way a boy and a girl will be on the op 
posite ends of each line. Give each one an 
empty spool and let them follow the silk, wind 
ing it up on the spool. The boy and girl who 
wind up to each other are partners for the 
Grand March, which is an excellent way to get 
people into the dining-room for refreshments 
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Actually “Reduces 


Housework 


ODAY’S housewife has 

other obligations than the 

mere keeping up of her 
home. She must have time to en- 
tertain her friends, to be enter- 
tained, to attend to a multiplicity 
of social and civic activities, 
which in behalf of her family and 
her standing in the community, 
she must not neglect. 

These things take time. A few 
moments saved here and there in 
the day’s routine of housework, 
make a difference. 

And so, many housewives are 
turning to Sheet Steel household 
furniture and equipment. 

For women have found that 
steel household equipment actu- 
ally reduces housework. Its 


strength and durability do away 





a 


“Liv. 
with the annoyance of unstability. 
Its beautiful enamel and porcelain 
finishes, in entrancingly lovely 
colors or natural cabinet wood 
reproductions, do away with all 


... and it’s so colorful and modern 


need for rubbing and pol- 
ishing. An occasional go- 
ingover withadamp 
cloth is all that is ever necessary. 
’ The fine 
enamel finishes 
on Sheet Steel 
do not mar eas- 
ily, and those 
which are 
baked on are 
impervious to 
the effects of 
the casually for- 
gotten, smould- 
ering cigarette. 
en cabinet is typical of | Drawers and 
the beauty and efficiency of . 
steel kitchen equipment doors in steel 
hoards ranges, chavs, agi €cuipment nev- 
a host of wensils are now er stick or bind 
available in Sheet Steel, 
finished in the most ravish- TO Cause an- 
ing colors now so in vogue. noyvance. Steel 
equipment does not absorbodors, 
and therefore gives freedom from 
the time-consuming scalding and 
sunning that old-time equipment 
demanded at regular intervals, 
if it were to be kept sweet and 
wholesome. 

In short, steel equipment elim- 
inates care and attention to 
such an appreciable extent that 
housewives who use it endorse 
its time and labor-saving charac- 
teristics. 

Investigate Sheet Steel house- 
hold equipment for your own use. 
Write the SHeer Sree: TrApe 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE, TER- 
MINAL TOWER BulLpINc, CLEvE- 
LAND, OHIO. 





This inbuilt All-Stec! hitch 


Steel Household Equipment 


Strength with Beauty 


This pure design sheet steel Windsor chair, while 
light in weight, is exceedingly strong. The com 
bined weight of these four girls, approximately a 
quarter of a ton, does not tax the stability of this 
steel chair in the slightest. 1f you have an ordinary 
chair of this spindly type of construction, think 
how you would dread to have it subjected to this test. 
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Light and Beauty 
in the “Dining ‘Room 


BéCAUSE your ceiling fixture is 
almost invariably centered over 
your dining room table, it immedi- 
ately becomes the focal point of 
the room, and the object of inter- 
est and inspection of your guests. 
With Moe-Bridges Lighting Equip- 
ment you can very easily and inex- 
pensively make that focal point a 
thing of grace and beauty that 
will constantly reflect your own 
good taste. 


Consult your leading electrical 
dealer. More likely than not he dis- 
plays and sells Moe-Bridges equip- 
ment—lighting fixtures whose style- 
authority and beautiful finish have 
earned the friendship of millions 
of discerning women everywhere. 
And when you buy or rent a new 
home, if the lighting fixtures are 
Moe-Bridges, you may be sure that 
the owner has given equal thought 
and care to the strength-giving con- 
struction details which determine 
the permanence and soundness of 
your investment. 

Mail the coupon for a copy of 
“When Evening Shadows Fall,” an 





© 
—fay 











authoritative booklet on decora- 
tive home lighting. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OE-BRIDGE 


ARTISTIC ~~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 















MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Dept. H-88 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Please send me your booklet 
“When Evening Shadows Fall."’ 
Name..... 
Address 
City... 


State 
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B Y Ruth Murrin 


HE process of getting ready to face the 
world seems to be growing more com 
plicated every day. Most women want 
to have smooth, even-toned, velvety complex- 
ions all day long, without any periods of oiliness 
and shine and without having to make repairs 
in the public busses and restaurants. As a sex 
we are demanding a lot of extra dividends from 
our decorative cosmetics these days. We want 
moisture-proof powders and indelible lipsticks 
and the most natural-looking rouge. We want 
powder foundations that are sun-proof and 
wind-proof We want special preparations 
for dry skins and oily skins, for indoors and out 
doors, for morning and evening. The result is a 
bewildering number and variety. 
I have been doing some experimenting my- 
self of late, and have been a spectator at some 
demonstrations of what mere make-up can 
do. 
I knew, of course, that make-up won’t cor- 
rect or cover up a bad skin. But I was sur- 
prised when I had an object lesson in the differ- 
ence just one week’s care made in the appear- 
ance of the face. The woman chosen as an ex- 
ample was about thirty-eight. She had a dry 
skin with many little lines and a rough, scaly 
appearance. When she powdered, it seemed at 
first as if every atom of it showed, but in an 
hour her face shone as if it had never known a 
pull. Seven days’ treatment with good creams, 
the use of a powder-base, and a little instruc- 
tion in the art of choosing and using the right 
color and kind of powder and rouge gave her 
quite a different face. 
The specialist told the 
an oily skin properly 
treated would respond 
almost as well, the only 
difference being that as 
a rule an oily skin needs 
treatment from the in- 
side as wellas the outside. 
So you see the first 
requirement for good ap- 
pearance that lasts is 
a*perfectly clean, well- 
cared-for, smooth skin. 
| The second is a good 
| foundation for powder. 

The third is a good 
| preparation, chosen to 


at Eighth 


YOUR BEAUTY 

Ruth Murrin will send you a page 
of suggestions on make-up and answer 
any other beauty questions that may be 
bothering you if you will write her en- 
closing a stamped, address-' « 


If you want a booklet on all phases 
of personal beauty—skin, hands, hair, 
and figure—send 25c to Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 57th Street 
Ave., N. ¥.C. 
for “A Primer of Personal Loveliness.” 


harmonize with the skin and skilfully applied 

I watched another clever girl with an eye for 
color experiment on a pale-skinned brunette 
She showed me how, by using a foundation, you 
can make effective use of almost any tone of 
powder you fancy. She made her model look 
Spanish and exotic, or tanned and athletic, or 
piquant and rosy, merely by changing the tints 
of the cosmetics and the placing of rouge on 
cheeks and lips. 

A brunette may lighten her complexion 
if she doesn’t like being so dark, by using a 
good powder base and a powder just slightly 
paler than her skin; a ruddy face may be toned 
down by using a flesh color mixed with rachel 
a sallow skin may be brightened with a rosy 
powder or with one of the peach or ocher shades 

There are several different types of powder- 
bases, skin lotions, vanishing creams, liquid 
powders, and variations of these. There are 
some that come in shades to match face pow- 
ders; some that are moisture-proof; some that 
check the oil on a shining nose and chin, and 
some that add a little to the dry and flaky skin. 

When you have found the perfect base, shop 
around for a powder. Try samples when you 
can get them. You may find that by buying 
a shade lighter or darker in the same kind of 
powder, and mixing the two, you will have just 
the right tint. Last year, pale ivory tints, 
cream and rachel, were the favorite shades 
This year fashion prefers the pinky shades, and 
ocher is very popular. 

Traditions are being broken. Brunettes, for 
example, are using pinky 
powders and rather light 
but bright rouges. 
Blondes are giving up 
the exceedingly light 
rouges they have fav 
ored in the past and 
taking up crimson, rasp 
berry, and deep gerani 
um. Light rouges make 
you look younger. Lip 
sticks, of course, should 
match, though they may 
be deeper in tone. Many 
women, in order to be 
absolutely safe, use the 
same cream rouge for 
their cheeks and _ lips 
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Makes every cleaning minute show 
, » 7 greater results » + + 


HERE iS a newexact meas- 
ure of cleanliness for 
floor coverings—the 
amount of dirt removed 
from the rug for every min- 
ute of cleaning. 

Here is the real test of any 
cleaning method. And in this 
test the Hoover has repeatedly 
proved its ability to remove the 


most dirt per minute. 


“Positive Agitation’’ gives the 
Hoover this greater dirt-per-minute 
capacity. This sensational clean- 
ing principle beats out the deep- 
est-buried dirt from your rugs. To 


this deep- beating are added sweep- 


THE HOOVER 


COM PAN Y 


ing which removes the lint, and 
suction which gathers up the dirt 
from the surface of the rug. Only 
in cleaners made by The Hoover 
Company are the three essentials 
of thorough cleaning combined. 
We shall be glad to demonstrate 
in your home the Hoover's ability 
to remove the most dért per minute. 


Phone your local Hoover Dealer. 


Cash prices: Model 700 Hoover, 
$75. Model 543, $59.50. Dust- 
ing tools, $12.50. Floor Polisher, 
$7.50. Easy payments if desired. 
Only $6.25 down. Hoover deal- 
ers will make you an allowance 


on your old machine. 


NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


Toe oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners « The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Cold Jellied Bouillon 


Recipe tested and approved by Good Housek eeping Institute 


6 “STEERO” bouillon Boil water, tomato 


cubes; 6 cups boiling paste, onion juice and 
water; 1!, tablespoons sugar together for 5 
tomato paste; 1 tea- minutes. Dissolve the 


spoon sugar; 1 teaspoon “ six cubes in this liquid 


onion juice; 3 table- and add gelatine. 


spoons gelatine softened Stram; pou 


Then chill 


into cups 


in cup cold water] 


S 


delicious cold jellied bouillon you have 
Made in a jifly — and 


short hours. 


X tiny cubes, and boiling water 


— that's the secret of the most 


ever tasted! 
chilled in a few Serve 
it to your family—and watch the first 
taste lead to second helpings all around. 

Ask “STEERO’” 
bouillon cubes the next time you order. 


Originally introduced in 1909. Now 


known to millions of American house- 


your dealer for 


wives. Look for the name...“‘STEERO’ 
bouillon cubes”...on the metal box. In 
each tiny cube is an appetite-whetting 
flavor that gives a come-back-for-more 
taste to dishes for every occasion. 

All explained in the new cook book, 
“101 New Dishes.” 


your free copy and samples of the cubes. 


Mail coupon for 


Three sizes: Boxes 





of 12 cubes, 

tins of 

50 and 
” 

rere 


cubes 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
278-H Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your new cook book, *101 New 


Dishes,” and free samples of the cubes. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


comfortable chair beside a window, remember- 
ing the exact shade of Mrs. Corey’s eyes with 
such a nice appreciation of detail that he was 
only barely aware that he was no longer de- 
pressed and that he was happy as he had not 
been in a long time. 

Presently he lifted a pencil and with firm, 
sure strokes began to sketch in the rounded 
outline of the unusual dome for the cathedral 
which he was planning. 

He was curiously alive, and so insensitive to 
fatigue that he worked until dusk, when Jean 
called him to be sure he would arrive in time 
\ for the dinner. 

“A good day, dearest? I’m so glad!” con- 
, gratulated Jean. “But don’t forget the dinner 
| tonight.” 

An African explorer recently returned. A 

clever actress extraordinarily successful. 
| Channing Ware laughed aloud. “Coming 


right now,” he reassured. 
| \ EMORY of Mrs. Corey lingered with him 
. all evening like an exquisite enchantment, 
even past the moment when Jean, gowned in a 
dress which was a succession of lemon-tinted 
flounces, presented herself for his inspection. 

“Like it?” demanded Jean, turning herself 
in an airy whirl before him. 

He did like it and said so sincerely. The 
dress was lovely. Its ruffled daintiness became 
Jean’s brown slenderness admirably. But he 
saw, with a new clarity of vision in which pity 
blended with tenderness, that gray was be- 
ginning to touch Jean’s hair with gentle frost. 
That beneath her steady brown eyes were fine 
lines. That the angle of her chin was sharp 
instead of merely firm. 

How old was Jean? Thirty—thirty-five? 
| Not old, really, but youth was rarely a matter 
|of years. Youth was—well, what was youth? 
Buoyancy of mood, a questing aliveness, per- 
haps only an unsatisfied expectancy which de- 
nied content? Jean no longer had any of these. 
| She had, instead, a settled something, a calm 
content, the certainty of self which bespeaks 
maturity. 

Seeing all these things which might have 
|,\been apparent to him long before, but which 
| had entirely escaped him in the completeness 
of his own satisfaction with life, he experienced 

a sense of guilt, because he knew that save for 
| Agnes Corey he would not now be seeing them. 

Only a sharp stir of emotion arousing his crit- 
} ical faculties could have given him this new 
| clarity of vision by which he saw everything 
| about him in a different light. 

Apparently Jean experienced a faint reflec- 
tion of his own clear-sightedness. 

“So lovely a dress should have a lovelier 

| wearer,”’ she announced cheerfully. ‘But I’m 
|sure you didn’t fall in love with me for my 
beauty, dearest!” 

A lovelier wearer—somebody like Agnes 
Corey perhaps. . . But Agnes Corey wouldn’t 
wear yellow, with her red hair and violet eyes. 
Beauty—but Jean was beautiful in her way, 
which was not the way of flesh perhaps, but 
was beauty none the less. 

Freely his heart conceded to Jean beauty of 
spirit, the beauty of unswerving loyalty, the 
beauty of generous loving, which meant the 
-even rarer beauty of generous giving 

“Why ever are you mooning at me like a 
silly old owl?” demanded Jean, laughing but 
evidently slightly uncomfortable in view of his 
prolonged stare. 

She left him then, and he heard her high 
heeled slippers tapping up the stairs to the 
nursery. Jean was a good mother and a good 
wife, reflected Channing Ware, but ten years 
| of living together had utterly exhausted her 
power of surprise for him. 

Upon which conclusion he slipped irritably 


into his coat and settled his white tie into 
place 
Mystery, unbroken glamour—what did a 


And how 


man expect out of life anyway? 


could any woman maintain an illusion of un- 
diminished glamour before the intimate con- 
tacts of every-day married life? Likely Jean 
no longer had any illusions regarding himself. 
She must know by now that he was only an 
average man who liked his coffee at breakfast 
exceedingly hot and his toast exceedingly 
crisp, and whose whole day could be thrown 
out of balance if these two things failed him! 

He was smiling at his own absurdity when 
Jean came lightly down the steps again, and he 
helped her into a silver cloak, remembering 
himself meanwhile as a small boy intensely 
resentful of the undoubted fact that he could 
not eat his cake and have it, too. 

Sitting beside Jean in the limousine which 
bore them swiftly to the Country Club, he con- 
tinued the reflection that big boys were not 
unlike little boys, and that probably life was 
not so unlike cake. Eaten cake existed only as 
a lingering memory of a vanished pleasure. 
Past romance . . . remembering that distant 
night which was a jumbled but delightful con- 
fusion of Jean, a golden moon, and the sil- 
houetted black tops of pine trees, he moved 
closer to Jean. 

“Happy?” he demanded, slipping an affec- 
tionate arm about the silver cloak. 

Jean dropped her head to his shoulder. 
“Always happy!” 

It was her invariable answer to the oft- 
repeated question during their anxious early 
days. : 

A lump came into Channing Ware’s throat, 
He was seized with a definite anger against 
a betraying restlessness forever demanding 
new pursuits, new amusements, and even, it 
seemed to him in a half-sad bewilderment, new 
loves. 


HE dinner was a brilliant success. 

The club was attractive with its soft, 
shaded lights. The women were exotic 
splashes of color in vivid reds and golds and 
blues, with Jean to throw a paler note in her 
yellow. The men were clever and interesting. 
Sparkling conversation flowed effortlessly un- 
til long after midnight. 

Channing Ware liked the successful actress 
and liked even better the returned explorer, 
listening to a modestly given account of re- 
markable exploits with a faint touch of envy 
and the involuntary wish that he might have 
exchanged lives with this other man, thereby 
enriching his experience. Yet all the while 
that he was being well entertained, one corner 
of his mind was acutely engrossed with Mrs. 
Corey. 

Where was she and what was she doing to- 
night? Was she at some similar gathering of 
congenial souls? Or, being free, at some more 
intimate gathering of two? 

A tormented fancy which he recognized as 
intense jealousy pictured a table for two 
somewhere, possibly in her own home, which 
she had pictured to him as a tiny house 
squeezed in between two huge houses in an 
exclusive neighborhood. Agnes Corey, leaning 
across a table in her sadly thrilling way to an 
indistinct figure in conventional black and 
white—it would be a man, of course, for she 
wasn’t a woman’s woman. Her appeal was 
too immediate and too complete for that. 

Agnes Corey—her violet eyes uplifted, the 
glow of candlelight upon her tawny hair 
bringing out its gold, her skin sharply ex- 
quisite against black. With her coloring she 
should wear black, and probably she was 
wearing it tonight, or perhaps a certain shade 
of blue. . 

“Chan!” called Jean gently from across the 
table. ‘‘You’re asleep at the switch, dear.” 

He smiled back gratefully. Jean always 
looked after him without seeming to do s0, 
mothering him no less than she mothered the 
two little girls. 

His neighbor, the actress, her long, green 
eyes intelligent above a colorful dress designed 
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to bring out the odd hue of those same eyes, 
laughed aloud. “Building a new temple of 
beauty—or merely a temple fo beauty?” she 
demanded lazily. 

Before her shrewd appraisal he was aware 
of immediate embarrassment, fumbling so in- 
eptly fer words that with a slight smile she 
relieved him, introducing a neutral topic. 


HE evening finished, and himself back in 

his bedroom, where his bed was now in- 
vitingly turned back, he glanced at his watch 
as he laid it on a carved highboy. The begin- 
ning of a new day—a quarter past one. 

The door into Jean’s room adjoining was 
open, but, as usual, she had gone up at once to 
the nursery. 

Climbing eventually into bed with an in- 
stant relaxing of his limbs into weariness, he 
recognized that the same corner of his mind 
which had been busy with Agnes Corey all 
evening had computed in that glance at his 
watch that in less than fourteen hours he would 
be seeing her again. 

Mrs. Corey was taking him to a committee 
meeting of the Shelter Home at three. She 
had promised to drop him at his office later. 
But if the meeting were over in good time, per- 
haps they might have tea together some- 
where. 

The corner of his mind directing his imagina- 
tion informed him definitely that there would 
be tea. Agnes Corey would smile across a 
table at him instead of the vague figure he had 
pictured. Channing Ware was faintly tri- 
umphant as he slid off to sleep. 


EAN came down to breakfast with purple 

smudges of fatigue beneath her steady eyes 
and a tiredness of exhaustion in her manner, 
explaining matter-of-factly as she poured his 
coflee that the younger baby had had a bad 
night. Which meant, of course, that Jean had 
spent the night curled up in a chair in the 
nursery, watching the dim, disheartening 
hours of dawn slip by. 

This was entirely unnecessary, with a nurse 
sleeping in the room next the nursery, and he 
remonstrated. He loved his children quite 
as much as Jean loved them, but there was 
such a thing as being reasonable, and he said so 
emphatically. 

“Mothers aren’t reasonable, dear, not when 
babies are ill,” Jean pointed out gently. “And 
sick babies do better with their mothers than 
with a nurse.”’ 

Which was nothing but sentiment, and he 
was not at all sure that he agreed with her, but 
because she was so tired, and argument on this 
one subject was entirely useless, he gave way. 

Jean was almost plain this morning. Her 

eyes were heavy and her smile, although as 
sweetly affectionate as usual, lacked vitality. 
Poor girl, she couldn’t stand this night racket 
well any longer; Jean was getting old. 
_ “Be sure and get some rest today,” he urged 
irritably, leaving his home for the first time 
in his knowledge with an awareness of escape 
and carrying his contraband thoughts with 
him. 

He met the committee for the Shelter Home 
at three, and was exhibited by Mrs. Corey 
with a possessiveness of manner which he 
did not resent in that it served to establish a 
closer cordiality between them. 

And they did have tea together, not in a res- 
taurant, but in Mrs. Corey’s home, which 
proved to be altogether delightful, although he 
had an uncomfortable feeling that one of 
Mrs. Corey’s two husbands must have chosen 
the books in the room where tea was served. 
In this, however, he was wrong. Seeing his 
glance roaming over well-filled bookshelves, 
Mrs. Corey casually explained that she read a 
lot, and that her father, now dead, had been a 
scholar. 

She wore today the black of his imagining, 
a beautifully-cut, gleaming satin, with a coat 
edged with chinchilla, and a knot of violets 
Pinned into the soft gray fur at her neck. With 
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her hat off, she was prettier than he had re 
membered her. More feminine. 
With a directness he found very appealing she 
confessed that she was often lonely and that 
she hoped he would be a frequent visitor. 

It was restful in Mrs. Corey’s library. He 
felt curiously invigorated, and felt, as well, the 
old strong tide of inspiration sweeping into a 
brain which had been dull and tired. He 
owed something to Mrs. Corey for that. 

This Shelter Home thing must be a particu 
larly good piece of work, something to do her 
credit. He said so, and saw the soft flush which 
crept into Mrs. Corey’s pale cheeks as she 
recognized a personal tribute. 

What a lovely thing, a woman’s blush! 
And what a striking reaction it produced in a 
man if the woman were young and lovely! 
He could not even remember when he had last 
seen Jean blush 


Abruptly Channing Ware rose to his feet, 


making his farewells, in a tone which was 
exceedingly formal and over which Agnes Corey 
smiled a little after he had gone. 

He would come back, she thought, ringing for 
a maid to remove the tea things. Men nearly 
always came back, and the more stiff and 


More wistful. | 


formal the concluding note of a man’s first | 


visit, the more certain that he would return. 
The formality merely indicated fear of an 
inner uprising of emotion 

Not a lady’s man, apparently, this Channing 
Ware, but she liked him all the better because 
of it, having had unhappy experience with men 
overburdened with gallantry. 

Smiling, she went to a telephone and ordered 
a number of books on architecture from a local 
bookstore, looking very lovely and not a little 
mischievous in her somber black. 


INCE the attraction between two people 
is a thing which in any event increases 
by leaps and bounds, an attraction furthered 
by a business arrangement necessitating fre 


quent meetings is likely to progress with the | 


speed of a prairie fire in August. Mrs. Corey’s 
small house inevitably became a magnet which 
drew Channing Ware until before long his 
visits were an every-afternoon habit. 

They talked architecture They talked 
Shelter Home. They talked the personalities 
men and women strongly attracted to each 
other invariably talk. 

Under the subtle suggestion of Mrs. Corey’s 
fragrant presence Channing Ware realized 
with surprise what he had not suspected be- 
fore that he had long been lonely and that his 
life lacked the inspiring companionship of a 
woman who really understood him. 

Jean loved him, but she did not understand 
him. Jean loved him, but she was absorbed 
in the babies. It had been a long time since 
he and Jean had really been companions. 
Discovery of this seemed to justify the fre 
quency of his visits to Mrs. Corey. 

An artist had to have stimulating contacts. 
Jean herself had urged that necessity upon him. 
And just look how his work was improving! 
The cathedral was finished and accepted 
and already assuming reality. The Shelter 
Home was nearing completion upon his 
drawing board. He felt younger, happier, 
springier than he had in many a day. Nobody 
was losing by his friendship with Agnes Corey, 
not even Jean, toward whom he was more 
tenderly affectionate than ever. The curious 
fact was that he loved Jean all the more because 
of his admiration for Mrs. Corey, the two 
seeming in no way to conflict. So, with no- 
body loser and himself in every way gainer by 
his association with Mrs. Corey, he was in- 
tensely annoyed by the occasional feeling of 
guilt which cut sharply into his feeling of utter 
content in Mrs. Corey’s library. 

As to Mrs. Corey, there came a day when, 
sitting before a dressing-table laden with an 
almost too luxurious profusion of gold and crys- 
tal, she looked up at the wall where two or 
nately framed photographs hung side by side, 
perhaps visioning a third. 
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~DoYOu 


remove 
cold eream 


correctly? 


ANY women still use unsightly “cold 

cream cloths” which only rub cream 
and dirt further into the pores; some use 
harsh towels that injure delicate skin. The 
surface of a towel is not made to absorb cold 
cream. Grease ruins towels. Laundry bills are 
an extravagance. 

Now, a new type of cleansing tissue takes 
the place of these old ways. Kleenex—in 
delicate, handkerchief size tissues—is made just 
for removing cold cream daintily, thoroughly, 
economically. It is discarded after using and 
with it the dirt, grime and cream that is so 
often rubbed back into the skin. 

Lovely women of the theatrical world were 
first to enjoy and recommend Kleenex. Beauty 
specialists urge its use. Send the counon below 
fora generous trial package, and you'll see why 


Kleenex 


G.-8 
Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Please send sample of Kleenex to 


Name 
Address . connie 


City — 
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Creamed Chicken on 
Toast 


summer treat and— 


- a delightful 


so easy to prepare 
Place the contents of one can of Rich- 
ardson & Robbins Boned Chicken in a 
pan. Heat slowly and add one 
cup of cream sauce (your own favorite 
recipe). Salt and pepper to taste. Serve 
on freshly buttered toast. Truly, here is 
a dish fit for any husband. And, to 
think that it costs only 60 cents! 


sauce 








Richardson 


& Robbins 
meat of plump, selected birds. Cooked 


Chicken is the 
to a flaky tenderness. Sent to you re- 
taining all its full-flavored goodness. No 
bother about preparing and cooking. 
Here is the best of the chicken all ready 
R. & R. brings about a real 
table economy, too. In no other way 
can you buy choice morsels of chicken 
so inexpensively. 


There are any number of enchanting ways of 
serving R. & R. Boned Chicken. You can make 
Chicken Patties, Chicken a la King, Chicken Cre- 
ole, Chicken Croquettes and an endless variety of 
R. & R. Boned Chicken comes in 
is sold by leading 
Put it on your list today. 
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to serve. 


inviting dishes. 
six and twelve ounce tins. It 
erecers everywhere. 


“Why not?” said Mrs. Corey aloud lightly, 


|in the act of polishing a fingernail which did 


not in the least need polishing. 

Meaning that a wrong choice twice did not 
necessarily mean a third wrong choice. Mean- 
ing that she was strongly attracted to Channing 
Ware. Meaning that she understood perfectly 
that Channing Ware had a wife, but that if 
she could get him she was entitled to him as 
the reward of a victory accomplished not with- 
out effort. 

Steadily regarding the wall where there was 
undoubtedly space for a third picture, Mrs. 
Corey smiled a one-sided little smile with her 
dimpled mouth which could be curiously hard 
at times, and sprayed an enchanting new per- 
fume over her red-brown hair. 

It was that very night that Channing Ware 
first telephoned out to Jean that he would not 
be home for dinner, quieting the discomfort 
of his soul with the truthfulness of his excuse 
that he was dining with a client, and frowning 
upon the inconvenient honesty which also 
informed him that he was dining with Mrs. 
Corey because she was charming and not be- 
cause she was a client. 


HEY dined in Mrs. Corey’s dining-room, 

which was as tiny as her house, so that even 
the table was small, and Mrs. Corey was very 
close to him. 

Mrs. Corey wore something of black lace, 
with a touch of hyacinth somewhere, and the 
dinner was so aptly chosen to masculine palate 
that again, with his uncanny sensitiveness, 
Channing Ware sensed the vanished presence 
of Mrs. Corey’s two husbands. 

Mrs. Corey talked of her husbands that 
night. With a quiver in her voice. And with, 
at least once, the quick flick of a tiny handker 
chief toward violet eyes. 

Channing Ware’s sympathy for Mrs. Corey 
increased immeasurably. He wanted earnestly 
to assure Mrs. Corey that at least one man 
sincerely appreciated her charm. But short 
of taking Mrs. Corey in his arms, there seemed 
no adequate way of doing so, and he couldn’t 
do that, of course, because there was Jean. 

He was Jean’s husband, and his arms be- 
longed to Jean, which ended the impulse. But 
all in all it was a most satisfactory evening, 
and he went home around midnight, entirely 
at peace, entirely happy, and genuinely looking 
forward to his reunion with Jean. He had that 
day been given the contract for still another 
cathedral. Jean would be interested in that. 
Jean would be able to recall to his memory 
various books showing plates of old cathe- 
drals, and to give him details of cathedrals 
she had seen in her young days in Europe. 

But Jean was nowhere visible, although the 
nightlight burned in her room and in his own 
room everything was ready for him. As usual, 
Jean was in the nursery. 

Much later, when he was all but asleep, he 
heard Jean come into the adjoining room. 
Saw her stand in the connecting doorway for 
a second, and in the instant she turned away 
knew, from some vague difference in her pro- 
file, that Jean had been crying. 

Tears for Jean, who never wept? It was as 
impossible as snow in July or some other un- 
heard of cataclysm of nature, and he was out 
of bed and wide awake in a second, full of 
anxious query. 

But Jean had no explanation, at least no 
definite explanation. She had been lonely. 
She had missed him. For some unaccountable 
reason she had been sad. 

With a rising sense of guilt he comforted her 
as best he could. Women, so he had heard, 
were apt to be clairvoyant regarding men they 
loved. Had Jean in some mysterious way felt 
that her happiness was threatened by his 
evening with Mrs. Corey? 

But that was absurd: 
would always be his wife. 

Unwillingly then he perceived that if Jean’s 
actual happiness was not threatened by his 
evening, her peace of mind was threatened. 


Jean was his wife, 
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Jean was not jealous, but she world have cause 
for disquiet if she knew where he had spent 
his evening. 

To quiet his sense of guilt, he explained about 
the Shelter Home as though it were something 
new, asking Jean to invite Mrs. Corey to 
dinner. 

Jean acquiesced readily. Set a night. In 
vited other guests, and on that night provided 
an impeccable hospitality. 

Mrs. Corey came, out of curiosity and because 
she had no reason for refusal, but Mrs. Core, 
at a dinner given in his own home proved 
disappointing. Before Mrs. Corey’s Parisian 
sophistication of dress Jean’s chosen simpli- 
city lacked distinction. Before Mrs. Corey’s 
too conventional approval the two little girls, 
brought down flushed and sleepy to greet 
the guests for a brief moment, were only two 
more lumps of babyhood. Before the memory 
of the intimate little dinner he had enjoyed 
with Mrs. Corey in her home, this dinner was 
flat and empty of piquancy, or so it seemed to 
him. 

Channing Ware was torn between conflicting 
loyalties. Jean was his wife, and as his wife 
he wished her to eclipse. These were his 
children, and he wished them to arouse in 
others the same tumultuous emotion they in- 
spired in himself. This was a dinner in his 
home and should, therefore, be an entirely suc 
cessful occasion. : 

His confused mood resulted surprisingly in 
a sharp annoyance against Mrs. Corey, which 
was unjust, because in so far as he could see 

Mrs. Corey was her usual lovely self. 

\fflicted all evening by a tormenting sense 
of frustration, his only happy moment was 
that in which he finally put Mrs. Corey into 
her car at the end of the e vening. 

Mrs. Corey would have a long drive in to 
town. It was moonlight and a perfect night. 
Wistfully he wished that he might share Mrs. 
Corey’s drive. But even this moment was 
clouded by knowledge of Jean’s eyes watching 
him bid Mrs. Corey good-night. 

If Jean had not been standing beneath the 
colored porch lantern, he would have sworn 
that Jean was flushing the vivid scarlet with 
which dark women betray anger and hurt. 

“Flat party!” pronounced Jean regretfully, 
as he rejoined her at the top of the steps. 
“Your Mrs. Corey is a rank individualist—the 
party must play up to Mrs. Corey, or Mrs. 
Corey sulks.” 

It was the first really unkind thing he had 
ever heard Jean say of any one, but immedi- 
ately he lost his sense of resentment in some- 
thing more acute. Standing fully revealed be- 
neath the porch light, Jean suddenly put both 
arms around his neck stranglingly tight. 

“Kiss me!’ she commanded. “After all, 
you belong to me, Chan.” 

There was nothing to do but obey, in spite 
of his awareness that from her car, just round- 
ing the outer drive, Mrs. Corey must have a 
full view of the porch. 

Then, bending down to Jean, although they 
were standing on the porch and not in a tree- 
filled woods, he had an oddly vivid memory 
of pointed tree tops and a yellow moon, and 
something close to the same urgency of emo- 
tion in Jean. ; 

“Little Jean!” he said gently, and saw that 
Jean opened her eyes wide in the childish way 
she had when she had been frightened and the 
fright was over. 


HAT kiss, fully glimpsed by Mrs. Corey 

from her departing car, was a definite gage 
of battle, only being a woman, and her adver- 
sary another woman, Mrs. Corey was prepared 
to war with softness instead of brawn, with 
wistfulness instead of anger. 

When next she saw Channing Ware, he 
brought her the finished plans of the Shelter 
Home, together with an artist’s sketch of the 
building as it would look when finished. He 
had worked hard. He was very tired. He 
wanted, quite simply, rest and admiration. 
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For the hot days ahead 
—these simple precautions 


Gos is that old ogre of the 
dreaded ‘‘second summer”! Baby 
specialists today say that, properly 
managed, it is no more dangerous 
than any other period of the child's 
early life. 

But hot, humid days are trying 
times for babies. And every mother 
dreads their discomfort and their 
possible digestive disturbances. At 
this time physicians stress most of 
all the fundamental need of a solid 
food that a baby’s inexperienced little 
stomach can tolerate. 


During hot spells, mothers are ad- 
vised to use regularly, for the solid 
feedings, one particular food that 
they can rely on beyond a shadow of 
doubt. Cream of Wheat. 


For 31 years Cream of Wheat has 
been the most widely prescribed solid 
food for babies. Doctors recommend 
it as ideal, for these reasons: 


1. Itsupplies in abundance the energy 
units that keep up a baby’s 
strength. 

2. Cream of Wheat is in simple gran- 
ular form that is handled with 
ease by a baby’s digestive tract. 

3. Its triple-wrapped-and-sealed 
package does away with any fear 
of contamination or spoilage. 

As you ape your baby’s welfare in 

‘ne weeks to come—his clothes, his 

outings, his comfort—let the food 

you give him be your primary con- 





Points physicians emphasize 
in summer 


. Plenty of sponge baths. 

. Cooled boiled water to drink. 

. Milk that is pure and clean. 

. Less food particularly on very hotdays. 

. Reduced fat in the formula if it seems 
too rich. 

6. Particular care in choosing solid food 
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Your family doctor will heartily 
approve. Order Cream of Wheat from 
your grocer or send coupon below 


cern. Start him on Cream of Wheat. for generous free sample. 
i R » — Sample box of Cream of Wheat and new, enlarged edition 
“ FREE of the authoritative booklet, ““The Important Business of 
(REAM ~ } Feeding Children.’’ Send coupon today to Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 
a tripe j >-27, Minneapolis, Minn. 
aoe al / 
hg j 
ares Name 
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What would you 


give for a barrel 


of rain water? 
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easy 
and 


smooth. 


SAL rain water made clothes 
R snowy white. 

to wash. Hands were soft 
But rain barrels 
existed forty years ago, before 


Dishes were 


water came from a faucet. 


Water that comes out of fau- 
cets is usually hard water. Soap 
combines with the hardness, 
That scum leaves 
a dirty ring around the bathtub, 


makes scum. 


the dishpan, the washbasin. 


But put two tablespoonfuls of 
Melo in the bathtub—no sticky 
ring! A teaspoonful in the dish- 
grease cut and dishes 
Two or more 





pan 


gleaming white. 
tablespoonfuls in the washtubs 
—snow-white clothes. Keep Melo 
in the kitchen, in the laundry, in 
the bathroom. Get it at your 


’ 
grocer Ss. 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water from your faucet de- 
lightfully soft and pleasant to use. 


WEL 





Tue Hycienic 


A REAL 


WATER SOFTENER 
Send 0c for a full-size 


package of Melo 


Canton, Ohio 


Propucts Co. 


Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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Mrs. Corey was extravagantly pleased. 
| Mrs. Corey was generous with praise for a 

| task well done. Mrs. Corey persuaded him 
to stay to dinner again. 

Channing Ware stayed, although with an 
uneasy memory of Jean’s red eyes and their 
possible relation to his previous absence. But 
this was the last time, and he couldn’t be 
rude, and he was very tired, and Mrs. Corey 
was a soothing companion for a tired man. 

Mrs. Corey seemed to know that he was 
tired. After dinner she played for him, slow 
chords of no definite theme rippling from be- 
neath her white fingers, and he sat lazily 
smoking in a comfortable chair, utterly relaxed, 
utterly at peace, and grateful to Mrs. Corey. 

\ RS. COREY wasa charming woman whom 
life had treated unkindly. Mrs. Corey was 
lonely and unhappy. He pitied her loneliness 


| and unhappiness and wished for her a better 


| fate than she had had. Mrs. Corey was ex- 
ceptionally lovely tonight in something of a 
violet blue which matched her eyes. Pearls 
hung their pale glow about her neck and wrists. 
Her tawny hair was a burnished wave against 
a white cheek. 

Remotely his thoughts touched upon the 
two recreant husbands. How unfortunate 
that such a woman should have chosen so un- 
wisely, but marriage was always a lottery 

Surprisingly Mrs. Corey dropped her hands 
to the piano keys in a crash startling to the 
nerves but exciting for that very reason. 

“If I might have married you!” she said 
amazingly. “We'd have hit it off.” 

It was the greatest and most subtle compli- 
ment she could have paid him, which seemed 
to justify an unconventional frankness. 

Channing Ware himself was aware of a pang 
of regret for what could never be. And then, 
because emotion is contagious, found himself 
rising, found himself with Mrs. Corey in his 
arms. And then—ah, the bewildering and piti- 
ful likeness between the gestures of emotion! 

A red-gold head against his shoulder instead 
of a dark brown head. Over Mrs. Corey’s 
shoulder he was looking into a round moon, 
white not yellow, which stared in at the window 
in a manner which managed to be wanly re- 
proachful. Again a woman in his arms, but 
certainly not a silent woman. 

Mrs. Corey was voluble with triumph. Her 
voice, genuinely moved, poured into his ear. 

“We'll be awfully good to Jean, dear, both 
of us. We won’t let her suffer over this any 
more than we have to. And I think you had 
better let her keep the children. It’s always 
a mistake for an artist to be tied down.” 

Mrs. Corey rambled on in a victorious plan- 
ning for the future. They would go abroad 
for a while. When they returned, she would 
establish a salon. The right woman could al- 
ways help a man so much 

The right woman? Channing Ware’s arms, 
which had embraced Mrs. Corey involuntarily, 
released from a paralysis of shock. He put Mrs. 
Corey gently but firmly away from him. 

Jean they would both be good to her 

and Jean was to be permitted to keep her 
children who were also his children . as 
though Jean, with her magnificent and sensitive 
pride, would permit her successor to be kind to 
her! 

“But this won’t do— I love my wife!” stam- 
mered Channing Ware, regarding Mrs. Corey 
with eyes which accused her of being the willing 
thief of another woman’s happiness. 

“And however would I have guessed that?” 
said Mrs. Corey, her whimsical irony softened 
by humorous acceptance of defeat. 


Forgotten Melody 


He had a final glimpse of her, all violet and 
gold and white, as he was going out of the door 
which would know him no more, and in that 
glimpse perceived the infinite injustice of wo 
men like Jean being forced to stand comparison 
with the Mrs. Coreys. 

Women like Jean spent their youth and their 
beauty royally in the service of love. Women 
like Mrs. Corey hoarded their youth as some 
thing to be spent only in the infinitesimal 
quantity needed to exert charm. 

Then he had an overwhelming need of 
Jean’s calm presence so urgent that he fled 
down the steps outside Mrs. Corey’s house with 
feet which were haunted, absurdly afraid that 
something might have happened to disrupt 
the peace and harmony of his home. 

But everything was as usual when he reached 
the house which belonged to him, and Jean 
was waiting for him in the room opening off 
his own, in a red and silver wrapper which 
brought out all her brown gypsyness. 

Immediately, with a boy’s desire for confes- 
sion, he wanted to tell Jean all about Mrs. 
Corey, pouring out his repentance. But seeing 
that Jean looked tired, he restrained himself, 
the more easily in that there was, happily, no 
real need of confession. 

Mrs. Corey was only an unimportant inci- 
dent, merely an emotional] distraction happen- 
ing along at a moment when he was tired and 
dull. He loved, and would always love, Jean. 
Jean and he belonged together, were part of 
each other in the welding together of ten years 
of marriage, which had included the birth 
of two children. 

All that had really happened was that he had 
once again been the rebellious boy who had 
wanted to eat his cake and have it, too. What 
he had wanted was to bring back the glamour 
of his first days with Jean, and that couldn't 
be done with anybody but Jean herself. A 
man couldn’t have that same love twice. A 
man was lucky to have it once! 

So it was Jean who talked instead of himself. 

“We're going up to Maine right away,” 
informed Jean. “I know it’s early in the sea- 
son, but you are tired. You need to get away.” 

Maine—clean sand—pine trees—Jean—the 
babies tumbling around the beach, brown and 
rosy and altogether delightful 

Jean was right; he did need to get away. 

“And J need to get away,” said Jean un- 
steadily, turning her green-brown eyes away. 

It was the first time in all their years to- 
gether that Jean had ever given voice to a need 
of her own, and marked an occurrence so un- 
usual that all his uncomfortable sense of guilt 
came flooding back. 

“Not unhappy, Jean?” he protested anx- 
iously, not noticing that he had changed the 
wording of his question in his fear that the old 
familiar answer would fail to be forthcoming. 

Immediately he was reassured. 

“Always happy!” said Jean staunchly, with 
a proud lifting of small head upon slim neck. 


HANNING WARE felt a mist stinging in 
his eyes. Could in that moment have 
laughed or wept at his own folly in wanting life 
to stop, to turn back, to repeat previous expe- 
rience. For life didn’t do that; life marched 
steadily onward. A man and woman who loved 
slid imperceptibly into a less exciting but deeper 
love builded upon ties born of association. 
Thankfully Channing Ware reflected upon 
the ties which bound him to Jean and welcomed 
them. Because in that moment of glad relief, 
all his love for Jean had come flooding, back 
like a forgotten melody which was all the 
sweeter for having been briefly silent. 





THE END 


End of a book, a life; 
But sorrow came, and joy, 
Sharper than a knife; 


I WROTE, J sighed, “The End’— 


By Idella Purnell 


SORROW came, and joy, 
Penitence for sinning, 

Where I wrote “The End,” 
God wrote “The Beginning.” 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY AND FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 





































































Safety! with the 
Wheeling Rubbish Burner 


Falling leaves . . . gardens and lawns untidy . . . 
time to clean up around the place . . . time for the 
useful work of the Rubbish Burner! 

Be sure that the important Wheeling Red Label is 
on your Rubbish Burner. It insures the right design, 
materials and workmanship so necessary for safety, 
convenience and long wear. 

In the Wheeling design the bottom of the Burner 
is raised to allow plenty of draft and the top fits 
snugly to keep the fire safely inside. Notice, too, 
the solid steel hoops and the handles securely 
welded to sides. 

% When you buy a Rubbish Burner, Pail, Garbage 
Can, Ash Can, Tub or any other essential piece of 
metalware, look for the Wheeling Red Label! It is 
the mark of those great improvements devised 
through 37 years of Wheeling manufacture; — 
standards which lift up the humble things of daily 
use to a place of importance. It signifies many extra 
values in longer, better wear. Ak your dealer for 
Wheeling products, by name. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Branches New York Philadelphia Chicago Mianeapolis 
St. Louis Kansas City Chattanooga Richmoad Des Moines 
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Guaranteed 
Hand Dipped 
in pure 


Molten Zinc 


a 


Thirty-seven years’ experience 
has emphasized the superi- 
ority of the Wheeling proc- 
ess of dipping each article 


separately by hand in pure 
q molten zinc. While modern 
large-scale production meth- 
ods offer quicker and cheaper 


.° ee 


ways to perform this opera 
tton, the slower but more 
thorough hand-dipping proc 

ess ts carried on in Wheeling 
factories because it gives a 
heavier, longer-wearing zinc 

coating inside and out. 
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Almost all 
Skin Blemishes 


are really from 


this one cause 


f there any ONE cause back of 
skin blemishes and faults?”’ a prom- 
inent skin specialist was recently asked. 
The answer he gave means a new 


hope to thousands. 


’ 


“Every skin,” said the specialist, 
“would normally be clear and un- 
blemished. It is only the abnormal 
conditions of modern life—the dirt 
and soot, the lack of exercise, the 
rush and worry, and the rest of 
them—that cause blackheads and 
blemishes, and bring even the more 
serious skin affections.” 


And then he went on: “If one can- 
not change these conditions of daily 
life, one must at least use some cor- 
rective to start the skim again acting nor- 
mally, and keep it so.” 


To keep skin acting normally 
You cannot “plaster on” a clear complexion 
with makeshift cosmetics. Y ou must seek to re- 
store the skin’s inherent health and freshness. 


To cleanse the pores, to gently restore the 
pulsing of the capillaries in the lower layers 
of the skin, to carry off ordinary infection 
and then help to stop new infection before it 
starts—thousands have learned to use Resi- 
nol Soap. 


Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
your complexion has become finer, smoother, 
ruddier. You will notice a clearing of the 
ugly little blemishes. 


o 


Also as a general toilet soap—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath! 
Note Resinol’s clean, tonic odor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





Dept. 5-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. * ] 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap. 
ee 
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The Stars 


and Bars 


(Continued from page 62) 


For love is that strange renascence of God 
that rises up fresh and pure again in the midst 
| of the most demented hatreds! 

| As Lucie Haldane went toward the Ellum 
House, leaving the darkies thronged about the 
surfeiting blaze, Miss Marie came to meet her. 

“The blacks are keeping something back, 
Marie,” Lucie said. “There is—something in 
the air.” 

“Oh, Lucie, how strong and fierce you are, 
and beautiful! But I—I have neither your 
courage nor your hate.” 

Lucie looked at her small, pretty cousin 
tenderly. Then she looked down at the dark, 
little, squirming face in the cradle of her arm, 
at the soft mouth stirring eagerly for her 
breast. 

“T have no courage,” 


she said. “I have only 


love.” 

Marie’s face was suffused with blushes. 
“Love?” she answered. “I know that I can 
love. But I do not believe that I can ever 
hate.” 

“If you love the Gray, you hate the Blue, 
Marie.” ' 


“Oh, stop, Lucie. Do not say such inhuman 
words. Do you really hate the Blue so much, 
Lucie? The Blue are men—just like the Gray, 
I think. Would you, yourself, actually iil the 
Blue—if you had a chance?” 

“T would kill a Blue-Coat as I would a rattle 
snake,”’ Lucie said. ‘*The only reason I have 
not shot them is that they come too many to- 
gether. I only pray that I may sometime get 
one Blue-Coat alone!” 

Miss Marie drew away from her cousin. 
Her hands were icy. She had an almost un 
controllable impulse to seize the loaded musket 
from Lucie’s hand. And how soon was she to 
rue that she had not run with it and flung it on 
the bonfire of the Mansion House! The 
terrible loaded firearm that was ever at her 
cousin’s side, in the field when she was over- 
seeing, in her bed at night. 


ANP he who had asked for love? He was 
coming, not with many together, as Lucie 
had said, but alone. For one comes alone for 
love. He was coming through the moonlight 
now, over the plantations, over the roads. And 
Miss Marie felt that she was hearing the hoof- 
beats of his horse far away, hearing them with 
her heart, while with her ears she heard the 
darkies praying around the burning Mansion 
House again, “O Jesus. O Jesus Christ!” 

The Mansion House had been set on fire at 
dusk, at that first moment of the Southern 
night when the dark drops suddenly down like 
a curtain. By eleven o’clock at night the em- 
bers had begun to settle and smolder. The 
ashes were gray around the edge. 

But there was still the sweet burning smell 
over all the woods and the fields. The rich, 
old, hand-carved wood panelings in the great 
hall, the drawing-rooms, the music-room, 
loaded the atmosphere exotically with per- 
fume. The ghosts of the exquisite little salon 
and the morning rooms, the boudoirs with their 
walls painted in little loves and cupids and 
pilastered after the period of Louis Fifteenth, 
still haunted the air with their incense. And 
| the moon still stood in the studded heavens, as 
though it had stopped at the moment the 
mansion fell, the hands of a clock are 
stopped at the end of a death watch. 
| And then it was midnight. The slave quar 
ters were hushed. The negroes had wailed 
their emotions out. Exhausted nature slept 
and replenished itself in them. The rows of 
little whitewashed cabins down at the back of 
the field were silent. Even Lucie Haldane 
slept. She m.oaned in her sleep, in her bed in 
the Ellum House, her baby on one side of her, 
her loaded musket on the other. 

But three there were who did not sleep. 
Miss Marie was awake in her pretty room up 
stairs at the Ellum House, waiting for her 

| Yankee lover to come. 


as 


Old Mammy and Old John Adams were out 
toward the big road, a piece down the lane. 
waiting for their master to come. For had not 
Old Mammy said that Massa Jean de Acosta 
would come? 

As the two old darkies crouched in the corner 
of a fence-row, their preternaturally keen ears 
heard the gallop of a horse. It was distant, 
coming toward them. 

“Who am dat?” whispered John Adams, 
“Yuh done say Massa Jean am a-comin’ wif de 
tromp uv many feet. But dis am a hoss!” 

Mammy trembled in the hot night, as though 
her black flesh shook in an ague. “When ah 
done had de fit, ain’t I done see uh Blue- 
Coat a-holdin’ Miss Marie?” she asked. “Ain't 
I done say dat, John Adams?” 

In their overwhelming waiting for the com- 
ing of Massa Jean, the two slaves had forgotten 
about the Blue-Coat coming, too. Now they 
shivered and shuddered against each other's 
black bodies. It took no preternatural ears 
now to hear the horse’s hoofs. They had 
slowed, but anybody who was not asleep could 
have heard them. 

Miss Marie heard them and stood at the long, 
open French windows of her bedroom to hear 
them better. She had put on the taffeta frock 
she had worn at the last ball before the war. 
She wore a white Cape jasmine flower in her 
black, black hair. All the color was drawn 
from her small face in fear. Her smooth skin 
was shadowed like a creamy magnolia blossom. 

But never lover came to a more staunch 
heart, for all her smallness and fear. For 
through Miss Marie’s soft little body, that was 
made for tenderness and love, coursed the 
tempestuous de Acosta blood at full tide, 
Under her timidity was the fighting audacity 
of her French-Creole ancestry. In her bosom 
was the fierce desire of a strong woman for her 
mate. 


HE Yankee horse slowed down even more 

as the big road came to the land leading up 
to the Ellum House. Lieutenant Edgar Alger 
made a fine figure in the moonlight. He rode 
a big stallion with a wicked mouth, with flecks 
of foam hanging from the bridle bit. And 
Lieutenant Alger was young, and steady as an 
equestrian statue in his uniform of blue. 

John Adams slid cautiously out from the 
green gourd vines in the fence corner. He 
raised the old double-barreled shotgun Lucie 
Haldane had told off to him. He was the only 
darky on the plantation who was allowed a 
gun. 

As the great horse and its statuesque rider 
came almost abreast, John Adams had one 
knee on the ground. The other braced his aim. 
He held the shotgun to his shoulder. He sight- 
ed along the shining gun-barrel. The big, 
handsome officer seemed almost to stand still 
like a bull’s-eye. John Adams waited until the 
sight of the gun was just above the heart. 
Then his practised black finger hooked steadily 
around the trigger. 

From behind him Old Mammy’s two fat, 
short arms reached around John Adams’ neck. 
She skewed the long, polished, double barrels 
aside. 

“Dis am 
whispered. 

For Mammy was female, brain and blood. 
And what creature of womankind ever sces an 
enemy in some one’s beloved! Unless it be 
some super-female such as Lucie Haldane had 
grown to be, some woman wrought out of her 
womanhood by the monstrous tasks of war. 

John Adams turned on the negress in silent 
amazement. He raised the gun again and 
aimed. But the Union officer had come abreast 
and almost passed. The big stallion’s flanks 
shone in the moonlight. John Adams lowered 
the gun. 

“Ain’t gwine 
brack,”’ he said. 
intercession he at de Ellum House.’ 


Miss Marie’s Blue-Coat!” she 


shoot no Blue-Coat in de 
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DON T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself, to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 











| 


can be 


instantly remedied 


No matter how charming you may be or how fond 
of you your friends are, you cannot expect them to 
put up with halitosis (unpleasant breath) forever. 
They may be nice to you—but it is an effort. 

Don't fool yourself that you never have halitosis 
as do so many self-assured people who constantly 
offend this way. 

Read the facts in the lower right hand corner and 
you will see that your chance of escape is slight. Nor 
should you count on being able 


alitosis makes 


It is unexcusable 


you unpopular 


when necessary, especially before meeting others. 

Keep a bottle handy in home and office for this 
purpose. 

Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being anti- 
septic, it strikes at its commonest cause—fermen- 
tation in the oral cavity. Then, being a powerful 
deodorant, it destroys the odors themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s powerful 
deodorant properties, make this test: Rub a slice 

of onion on your hand. Then 








todetect thisailmentin yourself. {f= apply Listerine clear. Immedi- 
Halitosisdoesn't announce itself. The new baby— ately, every trace of onion odor 
You are seldom aware you is gone. Even the strong odor 
have it. LISTERINE SHAVING of fish yields to it. Lambert 


Recognizing these truths, 
nice people end any chance of 
offending by systematically 
rinsing the mouth with Lister- 
ine. Every morning. Every 
night. And between times 








CREAM 
you've got a treat 
ahead of you. 

TRY IT 


—— =v 


Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U. S. A. 
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>a READ THE FACTS 
) Vy had halitosis 
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LISTER 


The safe antiseptic 


¢/) 


4S 


68 hairdressers state that about 
every third woman, many of 
them from the wealthy classes, 
is halitoxic. Who should 
know better than they? 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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For... 
Picnic Days 





ERHAPS it’s to be on the pebbly 

rim of some placid lake, nestling 
high up in the hills. Or maybe it’s a 
leafy dell you have in mind, where 
the brook swirls and eddies past. 
But whatever the place—you know 
it, and the children know it, and it’s a 
picnic haunt everyone likes. And 


lunch is certainly not the least of the | 


day’s fun. . 
What's in the basket? One hardly 
need ask. Peanut Butter sandwiches 


for one thing—and every one of them | 


Beech-Nut. Stacks of them too. For, 
on days like this, appetites call not 
once but a second and even a third 
time. Other good things, of course, 
but Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wiches in quantity. There almost 
couldn’t be a picnic without them. 
For they've satisfied hungry young 
stomachs at picnics for the last thirty 
years and more. 

Tempting in flavor, nourishing, ener- 
gy-building. There’s nothing more 
appropriate for the picnic lunch than 
this golden filling for sandwiches. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


1928 Good Housekeeping 


August 





| The Stars 


John Adams was creeping out of the gourd 
vines when Mammy laid her hand upon his 
arm. Then she laid her ear to the earth. 

“Tromp, tromp, tromp,” she said hoarsely. 
“An’ dis am Massa Jean!” 

John Adams’ eyes goggled. He could hear 
|no sound. But if Mammy said there was the 
tramp of feet, the feet were tramping. 


The old black woman listened again in- 
tently. “But ah kaint hyahr de feet uv Massa 
Jean,” she said. ‘“’Cause Massa Jean—he 


comin’ feet fust!” 

The two negroes climbed the rail fence pain 
fully, for they were old, old. They took the 
short cut across the cotton field to the Ellum 
House. 

Mammy was muttering all the time. “De 
| Blue-Coats done burn de Manshun down. De 
| Blue-Coats done kilt Massa Jean. Now de 

Blue-Coat done come fur Miss Marie! An’ 
Mammy say let de Blue-Coat have Miss 
| Marie ’cause—'cause de Blue-Coats done win 
| de wah!” 

“VYuh’s done went plum crazy, Mammy,” 
| John Adams exclaimed. “How kin de Blue 
| Coats win? How does yuh think dey could 
| win?” ; 
| “Ah don’ think 
| Ole Mammy now. 
de wah!” 

She was silent for a few minutes. 


ah knows. Sumpin twell 
De Blue-Coats done win 
i 
| The two 
| bent backs neared the Ellum House. Then 
Mammy continued. 
| “Ah ain’t no fool ef I do have fits, John 
| Adams Jackson. An’ ah say we-all gwine leab 
| Miss Marie’s Blue-Coat yo his way in de back 
yahd uv de Ellum House, an’ we-all gwine go 
ouah way aroun’ de front! When de Massa am 
a-comin’ home, de butlah’s place am at de big 
front do’!” 
As softly then, as unheard as black shadows, 
the old butler and Mammy moved about the 
| big drawing-room of the Ellum House, doing 
what they had to do. Sounds of a creaking 
board, a rustling shingle, they heard from the 
back of the house, where Miss Marie’s balcony 
was touched by the branches of the big oak. 
But no living soul heard Mammy and John 
| Adams as they made their silent, set prepara- 
| tions to receive the master of the de Acosta 
plantation. The moonlight glittering through 
the trees and the windows was enough for the 
simple, formal things they had to do. 


ND at last they were finished. All white 

were the roses that filled the great silver 
vases and bowls, fresh-cut in the night by their 
| black, tender hands. All white was the acacia 
banked over the high marble mantel. All 
white was the phantom-like bridal-wreath 
drooping sweet loops about the tall : ‘ver 
candles for the head and for the foot. All 
white were the holy-sweet Cape jasmines to be 
laid upon the folded hands. 

And all the while the old negroes were pre 
paring the white reception to Death in the 
drawing-room, Life was preparing its début 
anew upon Miss Marie’s starry little balcony 
at the back of the house. Miss Marie, stand- 
ing inside the French windows, with the 
ruffles of the sprigged curtains for a frame 
about her face, saw a tall figure in uniform 
come striding softly. Through the big kitchen 
garden he came, across the yard. His footfalls 
on the soft earth sounded to her as loud as 
drum-beats. The sound of the oak-tree bark 
under his boots was like the falling down of 
walls. 

Then he swung from the big overhanging 
branch of the oak tree, on to the little jalousied 
balcony of her room. Then little Miss Marie 
came out to him in the moonlight. And after 
ward she never could remember just what 
happened then. When he touched her fingers 
as she held them out to him, flashes of fire went 
all through her body, warm and delicious and 
dangerous. 

Then he began to draw her toward him by 
| her finger-tips, no more. He did not even so 
‘much as grasp her hands. He only touched 


and Bars 


her, and willed her to him. Or was it life that 
willed her? Was it God? For the tall Union 
officer only stood quite still in the moonlight. 
and his blue eyes looked into her great brown 
eyes and enchanted her. 

Slowly she felt herself swaying toward him, 
But, oh, she must be modest! She musi draw 
back. And she tried. She did try. But how 
could any small person draw back when all the 
power of earth and heaven called? When Life 


called? Love? 
Little Miss Marie was so near the big Union 
officer that the taffeta frills of her frock 


touched him. And they seemed to thrill him 
as his hands thrilled her. He caught her in his 
and crushed her small face 


arms against 
his. 
“Now nothing can ever part us,” he was 


murmuring over and over, holding her so he 
could look into her face in the moonlight, kiss- 
ing her again, pushing back the cloud of her 
black hair to see her delicate brow. “You are 
mine, and I shall keep you forever.” 

Then faintly, distant, his quick ears caught 
the sound of marching. He held Miss Marie 
closer. He held her until it hurt her. 

“T hear soldiers marching,” he whispered. 
“Coming this way—slowly.”’ 

Now Miss Marie could hear them, too 
tramp of many feet. The blue? 
O God, the Blue or the Gray? 

If it were the Blue, what more could they 
do, now that the Mansion House was burned? 
But if it were the Gray, what could they not 
do, now that the young Union officer was in the 
Ellum House! 


The 


The Gray? 


HE Yankee Lieutenant kissed his beautiful 

little rebel sweetheart once more 

“Promise me, my darling, that you will be 
my wife. When the war is over—and that will 
be soon—I shall come for you. Promise me 
you will always be mine.” 

“T—] promise. I am yours until 

“Until what? Until what, in God’s name?” 

“Until death do us part,” she said. 

He reached up for the branch of the great 
oak to swing himself back to the earth. But 
even with his gesture he saw figures in the yard 
below. He shrank back behind the half-open 
jalousies of Miss Marie’s window. 

“Who's that?”’ he whispered to Miss Marie. 
“Who is there?” 

“It’s—it’s big Jim and Jonas, from the slave 
quarters,” she answered. ‘They hear the 
soldiers. All the niggers will be here now!” 

It was impossible now for her lover to escape 
the way he had come. Miss Marie thought 
of the back stairs. They gave upon a side 
porch. That way would be best. She took his 
hand. Breathlessly they slipped through the 
open French windows into her bedroom. They 
tiptoed together to the hall door. They tip- 
toed together into the hall. They glided to the 
head of the back stairs. And there she pushed 
him gently. 

“Quickly,” 
down.” 

He disappeared at the turn of the stairs. 
Miss Marie ran back into her own room and 
closed the door. But no sooner was her door 
closed than she heard running footsteps out- 
side it. She heard the butt of Lucie Haldane’s 
loaded musket strike against the wall. Then 
she heard her cousin call to her from half-way 
down the stairs: 

“Marie! Come and help me. 
Blue-Coat!” 

On the side porch, in the shadow of the 
honeysuckle vines, Miss Marie saw her lover. 
Lucie Haldane stood at the door, the musket 
drawn to her shoulder. The deadly barrel was 
against the Yankee oflicer’s breast. 

For one instant Miss Marie was frozen 
with terror. Then the hot Southern blood of 
her ancestry ran through her body like warm 
wine and illuminated her face like alabaster 
with fire inside. 

“Give me the gun,” she said to Lucie, “while 
you—go back—and get the baby.” 


she whispered. “Go quickly 
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The Stars and Bars 


Lucie passed the musket to Miss Marie. 

“The niggers are out of the quarters,” she 
said. “It’s a detachment of soldiers coming. 
If it’s the Gray, we can turn this Yankee over 
to them. If it’s the Blue, we can shoot him 
here on the porch and push his body under 
the honeysuckle vines.” 

Lucie ran back up the steps. Miss Marie 
still stood with the deadly, ugly weapon opening 
upon her lover’s breast. Had she gone mad? 
he thought. In the actual facing of her foes, 
had she turned against him? Lieutenant Alger 
did not dare to move. He hardly dared to 
breathe. 

“Darling,” he whispered. “If you are going 
to shoot me, do it now, or lower the gun.” 

She lowered the gun. But at the footsteps of 
Lucie coming back down the stairs, she raised 
it again. Lucie, with her baby against her 
shoulder, stepped past Miss Marie out upon the 
porch, where she could see their captive. 

There was the sound of soldiers pouring into 
the front yard. The Blue? The Gray? O 
God, the Blue or the Gray? The soldiery, 
whichever it was, was strangely silent. The 
silence struck both women. It struck the 
Yankee lieutenant more. 

Big Jim and Jonas came around the corner 
of the house, and Lucie called out to them. 
And so stilled were the sounds of many men at 
the front of the house, that her words rang out. 

“The Blue or the Gray?” she called. 

“De Gray, Mis’ Haldane,” came the answer, 
and no more. 

“Back the Yankee into the house!’ 
manded Lucie. 

Back him into the house where the Gray 
uniforms were gathering? Miss Marie could 
hear the Gray coming up the steps, crossing 
the great gallery, entering the big hall. 

“Back him in!” Lucie repeated. 

And Miss Marie stood away from the door- 
way. The mouth of the musket was still 
against the Yankee Lieutenant’s breast. Miss 
Marie’s mind was running back and forth. 
Better, she argued, to turn her lover in as a 
prisoner of war, than to let him run now and 
have him shot by a hundred bullets. 

“Back into the house,”’ she said. 

And she faced him, and followed as he went. 


[ycre HALDANE, still in her white cotton 

frock that clung about her statuesque 
figure like liquid draperies, did not even notice 
that her small cousin was wearing a taffeta ball- 
gown, with a Cape jasmine flower in her hair! 
She followed the extraordinary two—the young 
blond Union officer and the petite Southern 
brunette, the little slip of a girl holding the 
gun barrel against the Yankee officer’s heart. 

And Lucie Haldane and Miss Marie were 
both too much excited by their own separate 
thoughts to note the strange, silent greeting of 
the Gray, as they came into the house. First 
the Yankee officer, walking backward, thus 
they entered the great hall of the Ellum House 
that was thronged with Confederate soldiers. 
; Without a sound, without an exclamation, 
like men stunned dumb, the massed Gray 
opened up an avenue for the solitary Blue to 
pass. Down the full length of the long, wide 
hall came the curious procession. And still 
the two women were so wrapped in their own 
tumultuous emotions that they did not notice 
that at the big double doors of the drawing- 
room their prisoner turned to walk in face 
first, instead of backward as he had 
bid 

Half inside the door of the drawing-room, 
the Yankee officer stopped stock-still. He did 
not move an inch in spite of the musket striking 
against his back between his shoulder blades. 
He took off his military hat and held it before 
his breast. . 


’ 


com- 


been 


Behind him the two women could not see 


into the drawing-room. They could only see 
his blond hair suddenly shining like fine silk 
in the light of candles. They could only see 
past his shoulders a glimpse of the high mantel 
banked with white acacias, the great candela- 
bra glistening with white candles. Then the 
Yankee officer stepped aside for the two wo- 
men to enter the room. 

White were the roses in the silver bowls and 
vases. White the bridal-wreath and the jas- 
mine. And in the middle of the immense 
drawing-room was he whom the darkies had 
prepared so formally to receive. 

Upon two low tables stood the shrouded 
stretcher with its still burden. Tall silver 
candles shone at the head and at the foot. 
Swathing in folds was the flag of the Confeder- 
ate armies, the startling, radiant Stars and 
Bars. And kneeling at the master’s head, one 
on either side, were Old Mammy in her red 
bandanna and her flaming calico, and Old John 
Adams in his costly butler’s black. 

Only Lucie Haldane of all the strange assem- 
blage was high and proud and white. 
looked about her again like a Grecian goddess. 
She held her little son in her arms. He was 
her buckler and her shield. She strode majes 
tically toward the austere, beautiful bier. 

“Look at your Grandpappy,” she said to the 
child in her arms. “Your Grandpappy has 
come home tonight.” 

For Lucie Haldane was psychic, too. She 
knew, as strangely as the darkies, though no 
human tongue had told, that this night march, 
this furled flag, this gray cortége were not for 
her husband. She knew they were for her 
father, old Jean de Acosta, Ole Massa Jean. 


ATER, on the big front gallery, at the break 

f day, Lucie Haldane stood looking at 
Lieutenant Alger, his blue uniform making a 
bright contrast to the gray that surrounded 
him, his blond hair a foil to the dark South- 
erners. 

“I suppose you are going to shoot this spy 
at sunrise?” Lucie Haldane asked of the 
officer in gray who stood beside her. 

“But he is not a spy!” flashed Miss Marie. 

And for the first time in that long night 
Lucie saw that her cousin wore a taffeta ball 
gown! For the first time in that white night 
she saw that her cousin’s cheeks were flaming 
red. And when she saw these things, 
all. She saw then what a Blue-Coat could do! 
She saw that a Blue-Coat could steal her little 
cousin Miss Marie, and Miss Marie’s uncle, 
old Jean de Acosta, lying dead in the drawing 
room! For love never yet made a theme of one 
side or the other in a war. For love is the 
theme of the world. 

Dawn and death faced 
The Blue and the Gray. A young girl in an 
ante-bellum ball-gown. A war mother with 
the father of her baby at the front, with her 
own father—home from the war. Flowers and 
And Old Mammy at her muttering 


4 


she saw 


each other there. 


swords. 
again 

Old Mammy sat on the steps, with Miss 
Lucie’s baby in her arms. “Ah done see, 
aftah de wintah-time, de spring!” she said. 

And Miss Marie was beside her, the flower 
falling from her black hair upon Mammy’s 
black hand, her taffeta skirts spreading with a 
frou-frou all over the white steps. 

“Mammy, what else do you see? 
cried Miss Marie. 

“Ah done see de young Blue-Coat prisiner 
exchange-ed nex’ month,” she said. ‘An’ in 
de spring, Mammy done see de same Blue-Coat 
acomin’ back to Dixie! Mammy done see a 
weddin’—in de spring. An’ ‘long alongside de 
Blue-Coat, Mammy done see ‘nother tall 
blond strangah come to be de bes’ man at de 
weddin’. An dey-all done call de strangah 
‘De Yankee Lieutenant.’ ”’ 


Tell me!” 


IRST love—the one romance whose glamour never fades with time. 


The one memory whose colors grow lovelier with age. 


For the Sep- 


tember Good Housekeeping, Louise Dutton has written of a man who could 
not forget—a story as subtle, as mysterious, as its titl—‘‘Mary Is Dead” 
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Recipes”, 


peepee TO BRING 
GOOD CHEER TO YOUR TABLE 
And what an aid to digestion is a 
smile at meal-time! 
Let Canned Hawaiian Pineapple — 
Crushed and Sliced—help you constantly 
to put good cheer into your menu. 


Our free booklet contains page after 
page of fine suggestions for making simple 
dishes that look good and taste good too. 
Send the coupon for your copy. 





‘PINEAPPLE SPONGE 

A good sponge is always a fine substitute for 
the more common desserts. Soften 1 4% tablespoons 
gelatin in cold water. Add grated rind and juice 
of 1 lemon, % cup sugar and 1¢ teaspoon salt 
to 3 beaten egg yolks. Cook in double boiler un- 
| til mixture thickens, stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat, add gelatin. Stir until dissolved. Add 
24 cup crushed Pineapple and set in cold place 
until mixture begins to thicken. Fold in % cup 
cream, whipped, and 3 stiffly beaten egg whites. 

Pour into mold and cool until firm. 


FRENCH TOAST WITH ‘PINEAPPLE 

For a princely breakfast dish, sift together 1 
cup flour, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, Add 1 cup milk and 2 well-beaten eggs; 
beat well. Dip 8 round slices of bread in batter; 
sauté in hot fat. 


a slice Hawaiian Pineapple. 


Dust with sugar and top with 


Garnish with jelly. 





—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
| 824 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, California 


| SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOK 


| Name —= 


—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


| Address. 
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The Coolest 
Way to Cook 


in 














Socuically! 


ALK about convenience! Here's the mod- 
ern way to cook. 


1—Put an entire meal in the oven. 


2—Set the automatic electric timer and the 
temperature control. This takes 10 seconds. 


3~And leave the Hotpoint Phantom Maid 
in charge. 

Play golf, go bathing—enjoy yourself as 
you will, and forget the kitchen! For Hot- 
points SUPER-AUTOMATIC Controls 
(Hotpoint’s Phantom Maid) will watch the 
cooking as well as if you were there. 

At the proper time the oven turns /tse/f on, it main- 
tains the scientifically correct heat for which you set 


it, and when the meal is done it turns #tse/f off. Then 
it keeps the meal hot until you come home to serve it. 


Let the Hotpoint 


Phantom Maid do it 


No basting is needed! The meal will be cooked to 
pertection, for Hotpoint’s Phantom Maid is an expert 
cook, though you pay her no wages. 

. . . 

Hotpoint electric cookery is easier, cooler, better 
and cleaner. There is no soot to soil utensils, walls, 
ceiling and curtains. The range itself is easily kept 
“as clean as a china plate.” 

And hundreds of thousands of users will tell you 
that Hotpoint electric cookery is both fast and eco- 
nomical. 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges are sold by thousands ot 
electric light companies in various parts of the coun- 
try, practically all of them giving special, low cooking 
costs. As soon as all electric companies can take care 
of the demand, this great new convenience will be 
made available everywhere. Ask your local lighting 
company if they can supply electric range service in 
your neighborhood; or write us for complete litera- 
ture and information on Horpoint electric cookery. 

“There's a Hotpoint electric range for every purse 
and purpose.” 





EDISON ELECTRIC 
5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago, IIL. 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances and Electric Ranges 


August 1928 Good Housekeeping 


APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Factories: Chicago, IIl., 
and Ontario, Calif. 


ORGANIZATION 











The Club Progran 


(Continued from page 89) 


to keep in close touch with the work that is 
being carried on by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, which is devoted to the interests 
of the homes of this country. 

Clubs may also find that their own communi 
ties can provide valuable assistance in club 
work. Municipal government departments, 
suchas health departments, have useful material 


| that should be used more than it is. House- 
— may also, through their clubs, study 


municipal ordinances that directly touch the 
home, such as garbage disposal, etc. 


The public utilities have much to do with 
housekeeping today because of the facilities 


| they offer in supplying gas, electricity, and, in 
| some cases, heat. Housekeepers should there- 
|fore keep these local organizations in close 
touch with their housekeeping needs in order 
that all services offered by public utility com 
panies may be used to the best advantage. 


| This can be very conveniently done through 


your clubs. A growing number of light and 
| power companies have home service depart 
| ments with lecturers and demonstrators avail 
| able for club work. The Home Service Depart- 


| ment of the American Gas Association, with 
| headquarters at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


| York City, is ready to supply material concern 
ing the safe and efficient use of gas appliances 
and, wherever possible, to supply lecturers and 
demonstrators through local companies. 


Sources of Information 
The Society for Electrical Development, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, will co 
operate with women’s clubs wishing to make 
a study of electricity as it contributes in all its 
phases to lightening the labor of the home, by 


| putting these clubs in touch, as far as possible, 
| with 
| established in a large number of cities for the 


local organizations which have been 
special purpose of furnishing information on 
electrical services and devices. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories, 109 Leon- 
ard Street, New York City, are prepared to 
supply information upon the important work 
they are doing for homes—work which in- 
cludes, among many other things, the testing 
of house wiring, equipment, and appliances 
from the fire and safety standpoint. Wherever 
possible, they will supply speakers for club 
meetings. 

There are also other local industries which, 
through research and investigation by their 
national organizations, are making possible 
higher standards of service for the housekeeper. 
Clubs wishing to study these industries in their 
own community for the purpose of more intel- 
ligently judging the services which they are 
offering, should seek assistance from these 
national organizations. They include the Na 
tional Laundry Owners’ Association, LaSalle, 
Ill.; the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners, 807 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C.; and the American Bakers’ Association, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Industry is today spending millions of dol- 
lars and much time and effort on scientific re- 
search for the purpose of giving better service 
to the homes of the country. Housekeepers 
everywhere should be in close touch with this 
work; and it will be to their advantage to lend 
their intelligent cooperation. For housekeepers 
are entrusting to industry more and more of 
their age-old tasks, and it is expedient that 
they should help modern industry to appreci 
ate their needs 

Many manufacturers of nationally mer 





|chandised products have established educa 
|tional and home service departments. In 
some instances lecturers and demonstrators are 
| supplied wherever possible, as well as useful 
| reference material. 
| on request a list of the manufacturers who have 


The Institute will send 


expressed their readiness to cooperate with 
clubs in certain ways. This list includes manu- 
facturers of food products, of household equip 


‘ment, and of materials used in the home. 
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Write to us today for a free 
copy of this valuable book- 
let and complete information 
about Corona, 








Sei ai sof : 

















CorRONA 1n cosors/ 


{ ream! 
| am} 


OUR home needs a Corona just as much as it does a 


vacuum cleaner, an electric iron—any one of the modern 
devices that make life easier. Corona will help with the educa- 
tion of your children, from the time they learn to spell, all 
through school and college. It will help your husband in those 
emergencies when work must be finished at home, or an im- 
portant letter gotten into the night mail. You yourself will find 
many uses for this convenient Personal Writing Machine. 
Corona is a finely built writing machine, with standard key- 
board, and every refinement modern skill can apply to a portable 
typewriter. The new colored Duco finishes are delightfully 
decorative although you may have the plain black japan finish if 
you prefer. The local Corona store will be glad to leave a 
Corona at your home for you and your family to examine. Easy 
monthly payments if desired. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Established 1903 


Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
805 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


























L C Smith—the Ball-Bear- 
ing Office Machine. Its 
light touch and easy action 


increase output, eliminate 


fatigue. 


















OOTH decay begins when mouth 

acids attack the enamel. Neutral- 
ize these acids, keep your teeth clean, 
and decay cannot even start. 

That is why a dentifrice should have 
an alkaline reaction—it must be able 
to neutralize mouth acids. And that is 
why Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) 
is an ideal dentifrice. It has an alka- 
line reaction. It is soluble in 


“For 
gaTHROOM SHE; , 


This patented opening 
makes it easy to pour 


Protect Your Teeth 


rom harmful acids 


cents you can buy a package of Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda which is Bicar- 
bonate of Soda of the highest test, of a 
purity exceeding the U. S. P. standards. 

Arm & Hammer Baking Soda (Bi- 
carbonate of Soda) used regularly on a 
tooth brush with a little water, will 
keep your mouth wholesome, remove 
discolorations and leave your teeth 
genuinely clean, white and at- 





water. It is free from grit, yet 





Bicarbonate of Soda: for a few 


tractive. 


it has sufficient “‘contact’’ to Get a package of Arm & 
safely remove film from teeth. Hammer Baking Soda at your 


Economy also recommends uses grocer’s today—use it regularly 





as a dentifrice and mouth wash. 





FREE—Fill in this coupon and mail today 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


COW BRAND BAKING SODA AND ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA ARE IDENTICAL 
BOTH ARE BICARBONATE OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM 


[A Friend in Need 





Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


fully Colored Bird Cards. 


Name 


Screet a a 





Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking Soda as a 
household Remedy—also send me a Free Set of Thirty Beauti- 


City State 


PLEASE 
PRINT 
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Try it this summer to relieve sun- 
burn, insect bites and tired and 
swollen feet. These and many 
other uses are described in our free 
booklet, “A Friend in Need.” 
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The Fish Hawk 


(Continued from page 69) 


widened slightly. “Sink her, comrade?” he 
questioned. 

Chianga turned gravely toward him. “Do 
you question my order?” 

“Never, comrade. But the Yankees—’”’ 

“What can the Yankees do when we ar 
safe within the Okhotsk port? Besides, thx 
Yankees will not know.” 

Chianga’s eyes had begun to flash. Kubli 
having heard tales of this sign, delayed no 
more. With a small mirror he heliographed 


| orders to his men aboard. the Bering. 


The men vanished into the hold of the ship 
but soon reappeared with a piece of ordnance 
which even Hamilton had not known was 
aboard. When its parts were fitted together, 
after the manner of an old-time screw-gun, it 
became a short-barreled mortar. 

The captives on Akamak Island watched 
with wide eyes. Nansen, captain of the Chelsea, 
was gray-faced as a cadaver. Mary’s brow 
glistened with cold sweat. Chianga watched 


| calmly, impassive as the Aleut Indian he had 


recently impersonated. 
They were not the only ones who keenly 


| watched the preparations on the Bering’s deck. 


| The Chelsea fishermen, too, watched the fitting 
| together of the ordnance, and noted that when 





t was set up it pointed squarely in their direc- 
tion. When he saw that, George Eiler, now 
master of the vessel, paused in thought. 

There is nothing more appalling than the 
big black eye of a cannon; but Eiler kept his 
head, remembered his seamanship, and took 
stock of his obligations. It was not in him to 
desert Nansen, nor did he care to see the 
Chelsea go down without a struggle. She was a 
stout craft, well-manned, but she could not 
float with a six-inch hole in her side. In the 
ooze of the bottom, she would be of no help to 
Nansen or to any one else. 

Gillmore had already thanked God that Eiler 
was a man of brains. Now the officer had oc 
casion to offer thanks again. Eiler called his 
orders, and the seamen leaped to obey. The 
anchor was weighed, the idling engines were 
speeded up, and the ship ran toward the harbor 
mouth. 

Immediately the big gun spoke—a deep 
boom that echoed among the hills of Akamak 
and rolled out heavily on the waves—but the 
ball crossed the Chelsea’s wake. The second 
shot was closer, but not close enough. The 
third, cobbed in just before the Chelsea ran be 
hind the long shield of the headlands, stripped 
the bait shoot from her stern. 

Beyond the harbor the fog lay dense, in a 
wide sheet with billowing edges. Into this the 
Chelsea headed, never slackening speed until 
the gray mist folded round her. Then she 
idled again while Eiler conferred with his men. 


HOULD he go on into Unalaska for help? 

There he might find a coast guard vessel 
which could make short work of the murderous 
Muscovites. Eiler pondered and at last shook 
his head. 

“If we go there, we may not find a cutter in 


| port,” he said. ‘“‘We may have to wait two or 


three days before the commandant can call one 
in. And even if we find one handy, we’d lose 
two days before we got back here.” 

“And two days is two too many,” observed 
Big Tom. “If we stay that long, we may as 
well not come back at all.” 

“Those devils aren’t going to wait for us to 
bring a cutter,” Eiler said. ‘‘They’re going to 
light right out for Siberia. Two days behind, 
what chance would we have to find ’em or catch 
up with ’em? The only help our folks are going 
to get is what we give ’em. Their only hope 
is for us to try to keep track of ’em, and never 
let too much water get between us and them. 


| Even then, it’s a mighty poor chance.” 


This was true. No outside help could pos 
sibly arrive in time. The Chelsea had made 
her raid like a lone she-wolf, and a lone she 
wolf she must remain until the adventure’s end. 
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Keeping Taith with CAmerican Women 


sors for this series of informative adver- 
tisements belong to a great group of progres- 
sive institutions. Not only is this group en- 
deavoring to tell you the illuminating facts 
about modern laundry service, but each mod- 
ern laundry is earnestly striving to keep its 
methods on a level with the high standards 
and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 


Re modernlaundries whichstandas a 


laumdley-washing 
a Saves Money 








family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and 


{ Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a 


SPONSORED BY LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES & CANADA 


few of the many individualized services available at laun- 
dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 
you decide which service is best suited to your needs 
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AVE you ever figured what it actually 
H costs in time to launder your clothes 
in your home? one woman recently 
found she actually saved two fretful days 
of tiresome toil Sf Cost experts, however, 
say the modern laundry saves a woman from 
$1 to $2.10 on the average bundle . . . but 
really what difference does it make, 
whether 21c or $1 gained or lost? Can you 
really afford to take two days of your valu- 
able time for home-washing? Millions of 
other home-managers have found that 
laundry-washed clothes are clean, sweet, 
and long-wearing % To them washday is 
over before it has begun %§ They have 
gained a whole day or more each week 

a seventh of a lifetime free for living 
and enjoyment % And they have saved 
money, too & Why not join them this week? 


LAUNDRY 
does it best 


Asove—The modern laun- 
dry water extractor dries 
clothes by whirling with- 
out injury to fiber or 
thread Lerr—Modern 
laundry washing formu- 
las are evolved by skilled 
scientists with prescrip- 
tion-like exactness. 
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The Quickest, 


Easiest way 
to make a 


Perfect Jam 
or Jelly! 


With only one minute’s boiling 
your fruit now jells perfectly every 
time. You get 50% more jam or jelly 
because you save all the juice which 
used to boil away. You save the 
delicate, natural fresh fruit color 
and flavor. 


ITH Certo it’s all so simple 

VY that you wonder someone 
didn’t think of it before! 

In order to get a perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar 
and that natural jellifying substance 
which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 

The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly 
making failures in the past. Some 
fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few 
fruits have enough of it to jellify all 


FREE: Nearly 100 
recipes for jams, 
jellies and marma- 
lades, and booklet 
beautifully illus- 
trated in color 
showing new and 
interesting ways to 
serve them. Just 
mail the coupon. If 
you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 
10c(stamps or coin). 








the juice they contain, and all fruits 
lose it as they ripen. 


We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is Certo. 
With Certo any kind of fruit—even 
those you have never before been 
able to use for jelly—will now jell 
perfectly every time—with only a 
minute’s boiling. 

This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, so that with 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruit. It also saves all the nat- 
ural color and delicious flavor of the fruit 
which used to boil away in steam. 


We have worked out in our testing 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams ana jellies—nearly one hundred in 


all. 


\ booklet containing these recipes is 
under the label of each 
bottle of Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer today. 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer's 
Schoolof Cookery and Cook- 
ing Editor of Woman's Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 
“I strongly advise all house- 
wives to make their jams and 
jellies with Certo because: 

It’s easier— Takes only one 
minute's boiling. 


Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 
Better color—Not dark- 


ened by long boiling 
No worry Never fails to 
set 
It's economical —Fifty per 
cent more from given amouut 
of fruit and n 
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Cerro Corporation, 





é ° 
waste from 
failures.” 
» Ce 123 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. «x 
lj you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 





marmalades. Sp ere ey 

Name 

Address 

. NI 

C vo’ State . | b 
O Check here and send roc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo Ree 3 
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The Fish Hawk 


She could not call in her pack-brothers from 
these watery deserts. She had no wireless, and 
besides, she had left them far behind. The 
prisoners’ chances were even less than Eiler 
said. For all he knew, they might be already 
past aid—executed by the Mongol madman 
because they knew too much. 

Nevertheless, the Chelsea would stay. She 
would lurk in the fog and try to keep track of 
|the Bering’s movements. Somehow, some- 
| where, in these gray wastes between Akamak 
and the bleak Siberian coast, some meager aid 
might be given. 





CHAPTER XI 


AMP was broken at once on Akamak 
Island. Kubli’s work for the Red Air 
Force must be finished at some later time. His 
was a great work, and great glory would accrue 
to the Red cause because of it; but it seemed 
only a trifle now. An infinitely larger respon- 
sibility had been laid upon him. As the captain 
of the Bering, the safe conduct of Chianga’s 
captive was on his shoulders. Dead or alive, 
Paul Hamilton must go back to his Siberian 
prison. 

The tents were burned. Such signs as might 
betray Kubli’s business on the island were 
eradicated. Having collected his maps and his 
small wireless outfit, he gave the order to «em 
bark. Still bound and under guard—gray of 
face in the glare of the burning tents—the 
prisoners were herded into boats and put 
aboard the Bering. The anchor was weighed 
at once. 

Paul Hamilton had supposed that she would 
immediately head straight west. Thence lay 
the Sea of Okhotsk, and somewhere on its bays 
was a secret Soviet port of which he had heard 
many tales and to which he expected to be 
taken. But instead she turned south south- 
west in a direction that would fetch her up at 

| Vladivostok. 

| Butsoon the mystery was cleared up. While 
| passing a little island to the southwest of the 
Four Mountains group, Kubli took the deck 
with his heliograph. Once more the glass 
winked under the August sun, and from the 
| heights beyond, the signal was returned. Evi- 
dently this land-dot was also a seat of Soviet 
operations. Hamilton decided that Kubli was 
either signaling his departure or warning his 
comrades that, since the Chelsea had made 
good her escape, a United States Coast Guard 
vessel could shortly be expected in these 
seas. 

After signaling, the ship took more of a west- 
erly course. She was running wide open, head- 
ing for the sheltering arms of Siberia. Even so, 
her gait did not satisfy Chianga. He found 
fault with the engineer, the engines, and the 
crew. The truth was that the Bering was fall- 
ing considerably short of her usual twelve 
knots. 

Meanwhile the prisoners stood together on 
the deck. They talked little—partly because 
a Russian guard stood over them, partly be- 
cause they were dazed by the swiftness of their 
disaster. Dull-eyed, they watched the green 
seas racing by. 

Occasionally Nansen and Mary smiled 
dimly at each other. Thus they told each other 
that hope still lived, even though it was in- 
substantial as star-dust. Thus they were re- 
assured of their mutual trust, their comrade- 
ship, their unbroken spirits. The signal was 
faint and wan, yet to both of them it was pre- 
| cious beyond speech. To Mary it was a flaming 
torch in the dark of despair. 

Looming beside her, but apparently unaware 
of her, was Abo, the Finn. He was calm as a 

| white ox, and his mild blue eyes looked west- 
ward. Back of him was lean Hans, a figure in- 
conspicuous until now, but in this crisis a man 
of iron. Near by stood Snowball, his black 
brow furrowed, from time to time pecring 
dazedly at his shattered arm. 

Snowball was not the only man troubled by 4 


~~ we iwound. As the hours sped, Colonel Gillmore 
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ummer loss in weight- 


these children do not ‘fear it 












‘*T thought he was just ‘naturally thin’ ’’ 


(Right) Stanford's teacher sent me a note that shocked me. 
Stanford was underweight! I thought he was ‘naturally 
* But it seems that there aren't many naturally thin 
Sirst graders, so, at the teacher's suggestion we started the 
boy on Horlick’'s Malted Milk. He has gained since the 


thin.’ 


Sirst week. Mrs. E. 


551 Arlington 


ACATION time, with its 

long hours of strenuous 

play ...its freedom from 
school discipline . . . its fre- 
quently irregular diet. 

No wonder that many chil- 
dren suffer a summer loss in 
weight! 

“This seasonal variation in 
weight,” says an eminent child 
health authority, “‘does not 
occur in the face of prevention 
of fatigue, m~dified play and 
proper food.” 






SS” ee 

Horlick's, the Original Malted Milk, 

ts sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 


Mothers tell how they guard 
them against this danger 


Average gain of a pound a month 
The baby specialist who regulates Elaine's diet, recommended 
Horlick's Maited Miik to supplement her other food, for though 
Elaine is healthy, she tended to be thin. Elaine takes ** Hor- 


lick’s’’ every day. She has gained six pounds tin the last six 
2 months and is now in perfect health 
Mrs. C. J. Cregan 
$44 E. 66th St., New York City 
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Over twice the normal gain 





When Berton was about two years old he refused to take any 


more raw milk. Berton’s older sister was taking Horlick's 


on vtaay | Paulson 
venue, Berkelev, Calif 


Malted Milk and liking it. 


I tried it for Berton, and he loved 


it. Since then he has never given up his ‘* Horlick’s.”’ 
People say, always, that Berton is one of the healthiest chil- 
dren they have ever seen. He gained thirteen pounds last year. 


1 can never be sufficiently 








Mothers everywhere have ex- 
perienced the value of these 
special summer health meas- 
ures... this new attention to 
vacation play and diet. 

They have learned that a sup- 
plementary food, such as Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk, does much 
to insure a summer gain, in- 
stead of the all too common 
summer loss, in weight. 


Just as “‘Horlick’s” is good 
for children who are under- 
weight, listless, or ‘“‘finicky”’ 
about eating, so it is an ideal 
vacation food for children of 
normal weight. It builds up 
resistance against illness. It 
gives them a reserve of health. 














By the exclusive Horlick method 
of manufacture, all the precious 
elements of fresh, full-cream 
cow’s milk are combined with 
malted barley and wheat. 





Why it builds up quickly 
In ‘“Horlick’s” the essential 
minerals and other valuable 
elements of the whole grain are 
retained. Also the vitamins 
which promote growth. Rich in 
high energy, easily digested 
malt sugars (dextrin, maltose), 
it is quickly turned into rich 
blood and firm, strong tissue. 

Its use by physicians for more 
than a third of a century is an 
endorsement of its 


“ HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


superior 


In using advertisements see page 6 


rateful to ‘* Horlick’s.’”’ 


Mrs. Marguerite Bond 
728 W. 181st St., New York City 


quality, purity and unvarying 
reliability. 

If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
“Horlick’s’’ regularly—at meal 
times or as an after-school lunch. 

If your children areof normal 
weight, give them ‘“‘Horlick’s’’ 
to fortify them against the en- 
ergy demandsof work and play. 

Your children will love its 
delicious, malty flavor. Buy a 
package today and give it to 
them regularly. Avoid substi- 
tutes. Insist upon “‘Herlick’s’’ 

the original and genuine. 
Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars. 


A nourishing, delicious table 

drink for adults. Induces sound 

sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, 

convalescents, nursing mothers, 
the aged and infirm 


“ ‘ >) 
FREE SAMPLE 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK Corp 

Dept. B-11, Racine, Wis 
fag This coupon is good for 
ff] one sample of eitl-er Hor- 

/ lick’s Malted Milk (nat 


ural) or Horlick’s Choco 
late Malted Milk 


Lf} The Speedy Mixer for 
ag} , 
< quickly mixing a deli 
} cious Malted Milk in a 
XY glass will also be mailed 
= to you if you enclose 4 
cents in stamps to cover postage 


[) Natural 


wanted = - 
C) Chocolate 


Check sample 


Name 


Address 


If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal 





ITA 


MODERN 
__‘Sa WALLCOVERING a COVERING 


Backgrounds of 
lasting beauty 


OUR wall decorations can be 

both beautiful and durable 
if your decorator uses Sanitas, 
the cleanable cloth wall cov- 
ering. 


This decorative fabric is avail- 
able in 150 styles and in colors 
and finishes to work well with 
whatever color scheme you 
desire, for any room. 

Sanitas in addition, is a pro- 
tective covering for walls and 
ceilings. Cracks will not show 
through this strong material. 
Sanitas does not crack, peel or 
fade. Can be kept clean with 
a damp cloth. 


Decorators are now showing 
the Sanitas Sample Book con- 
taining the very newest ideas 
in interior decorations. 


Ask your decorator to show 
you the latest Sanitas crea- 
tions. If he cannot serve you 
write us. 


Sanitas can be had in these finishes:- 
PLAIN AND PASTEL FLAT FINISH 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended 
DECORATIVE FLAT FINISH conven- 
tional and foliage patterns, neutral toned 
designs of vague formations, stripes, mot- 
tled effects, and reproductions of tapestry, 
grass-cloth, leather, and various fabrics 
METALLINE BROCADE in 
embossed effects for panel 
treatments and all-over wall 
treatments 

ENAMEL FINISH plain col- 
ors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bath- 
rooms, etc 





Samples and literature 


Look for this 
sent on request 


trade mark 
The Standard Textile Products Co. 
32 Broadway, Dept.7 New York 
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learned that his hurt was greater than he had 
at first supposed. His garments were wet and 
warm, clinging to his skin; the flesh burned 
over his heart, and occasionally a feverish chill 
made his teeth rattle. He felt sick, shaken. 

But he gave no outward sign of this trouble 
When the guard permitted, he talked casually 
with Hamilton, reviewing with him the events 
just passed. Naturally he asked no questions 
regarding the Great Secret. To do so would 
expose Hamilton to the risk of instant exe- 
cution. 

Watching his chances, Nansen pushed as 
far as he dared. “What route do you think 


Kubli will take to Siberia?” he asked 
quietly. 
“We'll probably cut through into Bering 


Sea again soon, to save time and to keep out 
of the lanes of ships,’’ Hamilton replied easily. 
“T think there are some Russian agents north 
of Adak Island, whom Kubli must signal to. 
If so, we'll cut back into the Pacific either be 
tween Adak and Kanaga Islands or, more 
likely, between Kanaga and Tanaga Islands. 
From there, into the Bay of Okhotsk.” 

Nansen locked these places‘ in his memory. 
He did not know why, for hope lay dormant in 
his heart. He was acting only on vague in- 
stinct. 

“And what is going to be done with us?” 
Nansen went on. 

He spoke softly, so that Mary might not 
hear, but clearly and with a steady voice. 
“Surely Chianga can’t carry us all as prisoners 
into Siberia.” 


“No. We'd be too much bother. To im- 


| prison all of us might cause comment even in 





vast, secret Russia—and possibly international 
complications. Of course, I'll be brought to 
the Council of the East and simply and merci- 
fully put out of the way. I suppose he will 
throw the rest of you overboard somewhere 
between here and the Bay of Okhotsk.” 


H® SPOKE so simply, so calmly, that at 
first Nansen could not believe his ears. 
“Do you mean that—literally?” he asked 
slowly. 


“Of course, I mean it literally. My friend, 
perhaps you don’t realize the kind of game 
you're in.” 

“But this is the twentieth century—’ 

“Come, come, Nansen! So was 1914 in the 
twentieth ceutury—but the Great War hap- 
pened, just the same. So was 1918—the 
Bolshevik uprising that made the French 
Revolution of the seventeen-nineties seem like 
apicnic. The twentieth century is the most bloody 
century that has ever been! Besides, you’re 
dealing with Chianga, one of Russia’s most 
famous assassins, a man who has ordered hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of executions for less 
cause than this. True, we’re Americans, but 
we're foes just the same. If any inquiry is 
made, the Soviet will deny it ever heard of a 
ship called the Bering. And would the fact 
that one of our party is a woman make any 
difference to that tiger?” 

“Hush! Don’t let the girl hear.’ 

“All right, but she’d stand it well enough, 
if this is all there is to it. Women are so much 
braver than we are, you know, otherwise none 
of us would be here. Our whole crowd will see 
it through some way; although heaven knows 


’ 


I feel bitterly sorry for that old darky. He’s 
such a child to be in a mess like this.” 

“Wait yust a minute.” Nansen’s eyes 
burned strangely under his pale brows. “You 


said that Mary would stand it well enough ‘if 
this is all there is to it.’ Did you mean—did 
| you mean that he’d murder her with the rest 


of us?” 
| Hamilton eyed him with a strange, por- 
| tentous calmness. ‘No, I didn’t mean that,” 
he said. 


You said he 
What is it 


“What did you mean then? 
meant to throw us all into the sea. 
| you fear, man?” 
| “I fear Chianga 


Hamilton answered 


The Fish Hawk 


gravely. ‘The Reds have queer ideas about 
women, and Chianga is Asiatic. I’m not afraid 
that he’ll put her overside with the rest of youwer 
I’m afraid he’ll keep her on board.” dy 

To Nansen it all seemed like a lurid night-an 
mare. Only to Hamilton, who knew the Red 
ways and the ways of this East from Akamak 
to Leningrad, was it sharply and starkly real 
Indeed, so inured was he to wild deeds, to con 
spiracies and stranglings and loot and lust 
that it was almost commonplace. 

Meanwhile, Mary was holding up well. She 
was pale, calm, silent. This was due partly to 
her native courage, partly to a curious, dream 
like haze, the aftermath of shock, that clouded 
her thought. She could not seem to emerge 
into reality. She saw the green seas go by, 
the sun decline westward, and the activities of 
the seamen as things outside her life, events 
on which she looked from an incalculable dis 
tance. She sensed Nansen’s presence only as a 
great comfort, a pillar of strength. She faced 
the black prospects of the night as if it were 
some opium smoker’s hallucination, which 
could not possibly come true. 

But as the shadows grew, she seemed to 
rouse. She was like an owl that had been 
blinded by too great light. What in the broad 
day had seemed incredible and unreal became 
all too plausible in the lowering dusk. Fear be 
gan to assail her in sharp pangs, like pain. She 
could hardly breathe. Nansen saw the gray 
of terror steal into her pale face. 

“What's the matter, Cap’n Mary?” 
gently. 

“I’m afraid—I’m afraid I can’t play the 
game after all,” she answered brokenly. “I 
think I’m going to cry.” 

As she spoke, her lashes glistened with 
tears. At the sight of the brave fight she made 
her effort, so dauntless, true, and fine, to keep 
her obligations, Nansen was touched to the 
quick. He wanted to rend the bonds that im 
prisoned his wrists, and take her in his arms 

Twilight lowered. Shadows darkened on 
this evil ship. The gulls, calling in the sky 
were almost invisible. Then two of the Rus 
sians approached with plates of food trom the 
galley. Closely guarding the prisoners, they 
removed the bonds of each one in turn. 

But the meal brought little cheer. Of the 
seven prisoners, only three ate heartily. One of 
these was Nansen, who did not mean the night’s 
toil to find him unprepared. Abo and Hans 
also, ate as stolidly as they did in the Chelsea's 
galley. But for all her companion’s urging 
Mary could swallow only a few mouthfuls of 
coarse, dark bread. Hamilton’s body was cry 
ing for opium, so he rejected the food. Gill 
more, chilling with fever, did likewise. Even 
Snowball, usually so fond of his plate, was too 
full of dreams to need earthly food. 

Afte r the meal the Russians retied the prison 
ers’ ropes. Their wrists were now confined in 
front instead of behind their backs, however, 
and given enough play to prevent numbness 
Once more the little, tense group was left alone 


he asked 


ALK grew more and more broken. The 

prisoners rested as much as the conveniences 
of the deck permitted. Deep dark set in 
Flimsy clouds blew up to hide the stars, and 
the moon was shining upon some distant sea 
The only lights were the ship’s lamp overhead 
the fairy light that somehow rises off the sea 
in the blackest night, and the wan trail in the 
wake of the screw. 

The night was windless, hushed, and warm 
It seemed to belong to some tropic sea, rather 
than to this desolate North Pacific. The waters 
rested, deeply sleeping, from their wild games 
of a few nights past. And all this composure 
this silence, urged on Mary’s fears. She would 
have preferred that the strong winds should 
beat fresh and clean and that the crash and 
splash of waves should occupy her enemies’ 
thoughts and hands. The hush was sinister 
big with evil. 

About ten o'clock Chianga came walking 
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leisurely down the deck. He was no longer in 
the character of Indian Michael, yet the girl’s 
quick intuition told her that he was posing 
none the less. He wished to appear more calm 
than he really was. His impassive, stolid ex 
pression was a mask concealing heaven knew 
what mad thoughts moving in his strange alien 
mind. Under the wan lamp his eyes looked 
smoky-red—and they were not white man’s 
eyes. — ‘ , 

He stopped and inclined his head to Hamil- 
ton. “You are tired?” he asked. He spoke 
with dignity, as one chief to another. 

“Very,” Hamilton answered simply. 

“The men have prepared a berth for you 
below. You will find your pipe there, and 
opium in plenty. You may retire when you 
like.” 

Hamilton met the Mongol’s eyes. “T’ll stay 
here a little while longer, thanks,”’ he said. 

Chianga turned slowly to Mary Hunter. 
The girl fought back her impulse to shrink and 
met his gaze fairly. 

“How about you, little comrade?” he asked. 

The girl’s self-control was amazing. “I don’t 
understand—”’ 

“Are you not tired also? The captain’s 
stateroom is waiting for you. Its door has but 
one key—which I shall hold for your pro- 
tection.” 

Nansen’s 
bonds. 

The girl gasped. 
myself?” 

“You forget, little comrade, that you are a 
prisoner. Until we have persuaded you to the 
Red Cause, a nominal guard must be kept over 
you. And I and Chianga smiled faintly 
—“I myself shall be that guard. The key will 
be safe in my hands.” 

The girl seemed to grope for courage. It 
was stealing away from her in this hour of great 
need. “I’d rather stay here with my friends,” 
she answered at last. “I'll sleep where they 
sleep.” 

“That, comrade, is impossible.” Chianga 
still spoke in measured tones, with little trace 
of foreign accent. “Your friends, with the ex- 
ception of my so-deeply-honored adversary, 
Hamilton, may not sleep aboard at all.” 

Suddenly Nansen shouldered close. “There 
are men here, and you’re a man,” he said be- 
tween his teeth. “Why can’t you talk to us 
instead of to her?” : 

Chianga’s eyes moved in their sockets, but he 
made no other visible motion. ‘‘My friend, I 
have nothing to say to you,” he answered 
quietly. ‘As one officer to another, I mean you 
no disrespect, but yours is—what may I say? 
—a settled affair. However, if you desire to 
talk during your last minutes among us—”’ 

He paused. Nansen’s pale face slowly dark- 
ened. “I suppose you mean to shoot us in cold 
blood—” 

_ “Not you. Not any of the Chelsea’s crew, 
in fact. Other arrangements have been made, 
as you shall see.”’ 

He turned toward the bearded guard. ‘“‘Com- 
rade, escort your party amidships. I have 
something to show them. The girl, of course, 
may come and go as she likes.”’ 


arms grew tense against their 


“Can't I keep the key 


HIANGA himself led the way. Under the 

lamp, shadows leaped and quivered. The 
\mericans moved forward, to pause at last, 
staring. From davits on the port side a boat 
hung, ready to be lowered. 

Gillmore started to speak, but his fever re- 
pressed his spirit, and no words rose to his lips. 
But Nansen spoke quickly enough. As Hamil- 
ton yielded to despair and Gillmore to sick- 
ness, the Fish Hawk was rapidly assuming 
leadership of the American prisoners. 

“So this is where you drop us, is it?” he 
asked grimly. 


“This ‘how is it you Americans so drolly 
put it?—is ‘where you get off,’” was the 
answer. “You and your friends.” 


“Wouldn't it be a little more decent to shoot 


The Fish Hawk 


us?” Nansen went on, his voice trembling. 
“Fifty miles from land, and in an open boat.” 
Then darkly: “It’s murder, that’s all it is. 
You know we haven't a chance.” 

Chianga shrugged. “Call it what you like. 
Really, it is more mercy than you have a right 
to expect. You might be picked up before a 
week.” 

“That's a lie.” Nansen’s trembling arms 
pulled his ropes taut. “ 
fishing vessel drifted a year in these waters 
without being picked up.. And to set us out 
in the South Drift, so we can’t pull to the 
Aleutians—” 

Chianga opened his two hands in a queer, 
ironical gesture of helplessness. “Don’t rail 
at me, Captain,” he said. “It’s Kubli’s idea, 
not mine.” 

\t these words, Nansen and Hamilton too, 
opened their eyes. Somehow they did not 
expect such an excuse from Michael Chianga. 
It was not like him to put his responsibilities 
on another. 

“You're in command here,” Nansen said 
uneasily. 

“Yes, but I let Kubli persuade me. I knew 
at the time, as I know now, that it is folly of the 
worst kind. Believe me, my friend, it is by no 
mercy of mine that men who can make great 
trouble for the Soviet are given even a chance 
to reach shore. If I had done what my greater 
wisdom advises, you would go overside, but 
there would be no boat to take you.” 


HUS spoke Chianga, the Tatar tribesman. 

But Nansen was not listening. He had sud- 
denly recalled a circumstance which for a 
moment had slipped his mind—one that 
eclipsed all other fear. 

In his frenzy and rage of a moment past, 
he had all but forgotten Mary Hunter. Like 
a blind fool he had assumed that she was to be 
put overside with the Chelsea men. Now he 


recalled Chianga’s hints given on the afterdeck. | 


Mary was to have a stateroom, Chianga had 
said. She could retire when she liked. . . . 

No, there was no arrangement made for 
Mary in the ship’s boat. She was to remain 
a captive while the Bering cruised these lonely 
waters to a nameless Siberian port. 

Presently the girl spoke. She was sick white, 
but in her eyes was a shine Nansen could not 
understand. 

“Don’t say any more, Kris,” she begged. 
Nansen could tell that she was trying bravely 
to steady her voice. “I think we're getting 
more mercy than the Reds usually show their 
enemies. We'll pray for some one to happen 
along and pick us up. Now help me into the 
boat, and we'll go.” 

Chianga started slightly. 
to her face 
mured. 

“Of course.” Mary swallowed painfully, yet 
somehow she managed to make her voice sound 
casual and confident. “I’m going with my 
friends. Ill take my chance with them.” 

“But believe me, it is not necessary. You 
are to stay with us—and sleep tonight in a com- 
fortable berth, not on the thwarts of a skiff! 
Perhaps you do not understand, little com 
rade. You have never been in an open boat in 
the open sea. There is but a chance in a thou 
sand that it will be seen in these so-empty 
waters. At the first gale—over it goes! You 
would have only a few days of their company 
at best—and those days not so pleasant as you 
may anticipate.” 

“l’m going with them, just the same,” the 
girl answered darkly. 

Chianga smiled, shaking his head as to a 
child. “Not fora moment, comrade! I should 
not think of permitting it. Shall I let it be 


His gaze leaped 
“Vou, little comrade?” he mur- 


said of me, Michael Chianga, that I put a 
beautiful American girl off my deck into an 
open boat? 
ates.” 

“But I want to go!” Mary’s voice broke at 
the last word. 
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Each cf these foods has its own value. The comparison is only for “energy value” 
—the property which gives the body strength and power to carry on its activities, 


open upon a strange world his de- 

mand is for food—food that will 
build a sturdy body. Nature provides 
milk for his needs. In milk are found in 
right proportion all the many kinds of 
food required in the business of body- 
building. Throughout babyhood and 
youth the elements contained in milk 
are essential to sound growth. 


jae the moment baby’s eyes 


Milk contains minerals from which the 
bones and teeth are made, elements 
which produce strong muscles— as well 
as vitamins to assist growth and to ward 
off disease. There is no part of the body 
which it does not nourish. 


A quart of milk a day, in some form, 
should be the rule for every child all 
through the growing period. A few chil- 
dren have a real or imagined aversion to 
milk. But the doctor may find that they 
can take it and enjoy it if served as 
cocoa or in soups, sauces, custards, 
puddings, or frozen desserts. 


Encourage your boys and girls to appre- 
ciate milk. Make them understand that 
for most people it is the finest all-around 


wt 


food in the world. Tell them what it will 
do for their bodies. Children love games. 
Teach them the game of body-building. 
Protein “bricks” fcr strong muscles; lime 
“bricks” for bones and teeth; milk sugar 
“bricks” and fat “bricks” for energy and 
warmth. All these and other building 
materials in milk. 


Not only is milk a builder—it is a re- 
pairer. Adults also should have a regular 
supply—not so much as children—but 
a glass or two a day or the equivalent 
amount served with other foods. Milk is 
a great help to men and women who want 
to keep strong, vigorous and youthful. 
But remember that milk has so much food 
value that when added to the diet a 
smaller quantity of other foods may be 
sufficient. 


To take milk regularly is the surest 
and easiest way of making certain that 
you give your body the 
variety of food materials 
it needs to keep you in 
good physical condition. 


Give milk to the children 
and—take it yourself. 


ou 





nein 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany wishes to emphasize the importance 
of getting clean milk and keeping it clean 
after it reaches the home. Mu a of the diffi- 
culty in bringing babies safely through their 
second summer comes from the dangers 
which lie in impure milk or milk im- 
properly cared for—milk left uncovered 
or without sufficient ice-protection. 


If your milk supply is not pasteurized or 
certified, it is advisable that you pasteurize 
your milk at home. Complete and simple 
directions together with other valuable 
information will be found in our booklet, 
88-G, “All About Milk”. It will be mailed --‘ 
free upon request to the Booklet Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Find out whether or not the milk you buy 
comes from a dairy where every scientific 
recaution has been used to keep the milk 
ree from c from the time 
of milking to its delivery. 





Many of the great dairies, realizing the 
difhiculties of safe-guarding every bottle of 
milk during the hours in transit, take no 
chances and pasteurize it. Many cities and 


towns demand that practically all milk 
must be pasteurized. 
certificates of quality are issued upon con- 
vincing evidence of clean and safe handling 
and the testing of cattle for tuberculosis. 
Dairies which 
glad to show copies of dairy reports upon 
which their special certificates are issued. 
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“Tt is a delusion, my friend. You are young, 
| and your heart is gay, and you have much to 


| live for; but there is only the old ocean and the 


cold darkness out there. You will forget these 
friends soon enough. You will be happy with 
me—perhaps I shall take you to Moscow, the 
great city. Why should you be a sacrifice ip 
this ruthless conflict of nations? There is a 
place for you in our country—where be auty 
and youth and gaiety are appreciated.’ 

To Mary, this level, easy-flowing voice was 
like some drawn-out horror of nightmare. In 
deed, the whole scene had somehow passed be- 
yond reality. It was overcast, somehow, by 
the shadow of the abnormal. The warm night, 
so unexpected at this latitude, the still waters 
and the growing intensity of this deep-sea 
drama had woven an eerie spell of which 
Chianga’s strange mood was only a part. The 
men, friends and foes, stood like figures of wax 

“You do not know what is best for you,” 
Chianga went on gently to the girl. “You are 
safe here on the Bering. The Bolsheviki no 
longer make war on women. We have changed 
since the old days—eight—nine—ten years ago, 
Little comrade, when I think how many of 
Russia’s loveliest maids we sent to cold graves 
just because they were of high birth—many of 
them White Russians, not yellowish like me, 
but blonde as the maids of Stavanger—when 
I think how we blasted their fair skins with 
bullets when we so easily could have kept them 
warm and blushing—I shudder as much as you! 
So put away your fears, little comrade. You 
will stay with us and be treated well. Nothing 
more need be said about it.” 

“You mean—that you’re going to make me 
stay?” 

“For your own good, friend. Now we must 
attend to the lowering of the boat.” 

He turned and stationed men at the davits. 
He gave certain orders in Russian, and the ship 
was permitted to drift. Then he turned almost 
courteously to Nansen. 

“Will you and your party now take your 
seats?” he said. ‘My men will help you, and 
in the bottom of the boat you will find a knife 
with which to cut your bonds. Also you will 
find a blanket or so, and three days’ supply of 
water and food.” 

Mary’s hand reached out and_ touched 
Chianga’sarm. At sight of the gesture, Nansen 
stiffened. 

“Indian Michael!” the girl pleaded. 


GHE had not called him by this name on 

purpose. In her fear and woe she had for- 
gotten his real name. His response galvanized 
every man on the deck. He smiled faintly; 
then, for a brief, breath-taking moment, he 
slipped back into his old réle. 

No one had suspected that Michael Chianga 
possessed such grim humor. His face actually 
seemed to darken. His expression became 
sullen, his eyes heavy and dull. He leaned for 
ward a little from his hips—and, lo, there stood 
before them Michael, the Siwash, of the barren 
Alaskan coast. 

“T no catchem that name now,” he said. 

It was cruel sport. The girl gasped. “I 
mean, Michael Chianga,” she cried. 

Even now, she did not “Mister” him. Yet 
this was no high courage on her part—no 
magnificence of pride. She would have called 
him by any title that would win mercy from 
It was simply instinct—habit, perhaps, 
gained in years of contact with dark-skinned 
people. Although Chianga was the arbiter 
of her fate—of life and death and all things 
worse to her, and to her comrades—yet he re 
mained the yellow man, and she the daughter 
of the conqueror race. Nansen, in whom pride 
of race was a strong force, glowed where he 
stood. 

Chianga straightened. 
Michael dropped instantly away. 
little comrade?” 

“I—]’m going to the stern of the ship. I 
don’t want to see—my friends go.” 

“By all means. One of my men will accom- 
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summer 
comfort 

shut out 


stifling heat! 


S your home /ivab/e during the scorch- 
ing months of summer . . . is it cool 
and enjoyable. . . does it keep your 


family healthy and in good spirits? 
Or is your home at the mercy of 
lentless sun’s rays, pouring through 


walls and all but suffocating your family 


with sweltering heat? 
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Now, you can stop this suffering from 
stifling sun heat. For scientists have dis- 
covered a new way for a// families to 
enjoy summer comfort in their homes. 





Long tough fibres of cane 
make this new comfort possible. 
Down on the sugar plantations 
of the south these cane fibres 
have grown for centuries. No 
one dreamed they contained 
such wonderful qualities for 
building and insulating homes. 

Scientists were attracted to 
these fibres by their very stub- 
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bornness. For their strength and tough- 
ness were remarkable. And laboratory 
tests revealed that they contained mil- 
lions of tiny sealed air cells—just what 
is needed for perfect insulation! 


Today these fibres are interlaced into 
strong, durable boards of Celotex, that 
stop heat, cold and dampness; that build 
as well as insulate; that make homes 
quiet, for Celotex deadens sound... 
strong, for Celotex reinforces walls .. . 
economical, for Celotex replaces other 
materials and reduces fuel bills. 


Celotex Building Board is used every- 
where for sheathing; for lining base- 
ments, attics, roofs and garages. Celotex 
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Lath is especially designed to eliminate 
plaster cracks and lath marks. 

Celotex Roof Insulation Board is used 
in industrial buildings throughout the 
world. Acousti-Celotex quiets sound 
in offices, hospitals and schools... 
corrects acoustical problems in audi- 
toriums and churches. Celotex insulates 
thousands of refrigerator cars and 
household refrigerators. 

All reliable lumber dealers can supply 
Celotex Building Board and Celotex 
Lath. Every board is branded — make 
sure that your Celotex bears the genuine 
label. The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Ill. In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 
Lrd., Montreal. 
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pany you—to see that you do not trip and fall 

| overboard in the dark.” He spoke rapidly in 
| Russian to one of the Bering’s sailors, who 
| stepped to the girl’s side. ‘Now you may say 
farewell to your friends, little comrade. It 
may be—a long time—before you see them 
again.” 

The girl nodded, then moved slowly from 
| one to another of her friends. She shook hands 
| with the Finn first, and though she looked 
keenly into his face, he remained as aloof and 
apart from her as the stars shining in the sea. 

“Goodby, Abo,” she said. 

“Gootby,” he answered. “But maybe I not 
go eeder. Wait and see.” 

She did not understand, and she could not 
question. After all, how could Abo’s goings or 
comings be more than a trifle now? 

She went next to the Swede. “Goodby, 
Hans.” 

“Goodby, lady,” the man answered gravely. 
He lifted his pinioned hand for her to shake. 
| “You see—it is tied?” he asked. 

“TI see, Hans. And I understand.” 
| “If it was not—dis ting would not go off so 
/smoot’ and easy. Dair would be a fight, and 
some one would get killed. I would not leaf 
you, lady, to dat Mongol dog. Dey might 
t’row my dead body over de rail, but I would 
nefer leaf you to him while I live.” 

She smiled and pressed his hand. “I know 
that’s so, Hans.” 

“If he was a brafe man, not a coward, he 
would take off my ropes now and shoot it out 


Sun-scorched? 
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the Red leader scorned to look at him. 
“Hurry, little comrade,” he said easily to 
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“But—but—I jes kain’t get along without 
you, my ahm shot so bad, and all.” His eyes 
were feverish. ‘Ain’t you my little Bo-Peep 
come again?” 
The girl smiled gently. “If you want to think 
so, Snowball.” 


“You're de livin’ image of her, so you is. You 
see, Miss Mary, dat little girl, she never did i 
* grow up, but if she had of, you and she'd be 
twins. She got real pohly dat hard winter 
when de ice almost froze over de Oconee Riber. 


We done everyfing we could for her—rubbed de 
O72 ond, bottom of her little feets wid sulphur and coal 
oil, and give her harbs to smell, and I even 


went to see an old conjurin’ woman down in de 


= 3 mahsh—but none of ’em did any good. Den 

—* one night—” 
Mary pressed his hand again and turned 

e \ away. She left him mumbling of old times, ol 

< - 


events long forgotten by every one but Sam, 
of laughter now silent and tears now dry. She 
went to Gillmore next. His eyes were luminous 
under his heavy brows. 
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THERE WAS GRANDMA ... 


every little gesture and expression 


...s0 much herself ...so REAL 


“THE film had arrived during the day 

and when supper was over, Father 

got out the Kodascope at once. We set 

up the screen while he put the reel in 

place, and in two minutes from the time 

we started, our little home movie show 
was in full swing. 


“There was Grandma . . . every little 
gesture and expression . . . so much 
herself... so REAL! We sat spellbound, 
telling ourselves it was only a picture, 
restraining the constant impulse to say 
something to her. It was so hard to 
tealize that she wasn’t there in person, 
that in reality she was a day’s journey 
away from us. 

“Father said, “That's a great film. We 
must have duplicates made so that we'll 
have it always!’"’ 


’ LA r 


Do you know how easy it is to have 
movies of your own . films that 
you take yourself, and show yourself? 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 


Do you know that thousands are 
accumulating the most wonderful picture 
records of their children, their parents 
and their friends through the medium 
of the Ciné-Kodak, the Eastman camera 
which makes home movies as easy to 
take as snapshots? 

You press a button and you're taking 
pictures . . . living pictures. You send 
the film to us and we do the rest. Your 
film is developed and returned to you at 
once .. . and the cost of this service is 
included in the price of the film. 

Then, with the Eastman Kodascope, 
you project the pictures on your own 
silver screen. You are overjoyed to see 
how well they turn out, and that is the 
common experience of Ciné-Kodak users 
Unbiased by the precedents and preju 





In using advertisements see page 6 


dices of professional cinema camera 
design, the men who made still photog 
raphy so easy have now made home 
movie making equally simple for you 
The result is that the Ciné-Kodak is the 
simplest home movie camera. 


Now, when the days are long and the 
sun is bright and there are so many 
opportunities for delightful action pic- 
tures, is the time to begin. Many a Ciné- 
Kodak dealer is eager to tell you about 
home movies, and you'll find him easy to 
listen to because it’s a subject that fas- 
cinates. Have him show you some Ciné- 
Kodak home movies and explain how 
easily they are made and projected. 
Meanwhile, we have a booklet on home 
movies that you ought to read. 


r r r 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 113, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me how I can make my 
own movies 
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Silk stockings worn in Ziegfeld’s “Rosalie” are kept new-looking with Lux (Marilyn Miller, center) 


VERY Musical Show in New York 


uses Lux to double the life of stockings . . 


VERY woman faces the silk-stocking 
problem! . . . New York’s gorgeous 
musical shows face it on a vast scale... 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of silk and 
chiffon stockings are worn by the gay 
choruses of these famous shows—danced in 
night after night. 

These stockings must look brilliant and 
new. And they must last! 

To find the safest way to wash silk 
stockings, various methods of cleansing, 
different soaps, were tried. 

Now the fact is disclosed that stockings 
washed in Lux wear twice as long! 
twice as many performances! 


Give 


This means so much in dollars and cents 
to the producers of New York’s dazzling 
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shows, that each one has standardized the 
method by which stockings are washed. 

As the Shubert general manager puts it, 
“We would use Lux if it cost $1.00 a box. 
Lux cuts stocking bills in half.” 

So the wardrobe mistress of every mus- 
ical New York—without 
tion—now specifies Lux for washing silk 
stockings—to get double wear! 


show in excep- 


Like the wardrobe mistresses, 
women everywhere use Lux 
for silk stockings. They know 
rubbing may weaken fibre 
—that many soaps (whether 
flakes, chips or cakes) con- 
tain harmful alkaii that fades 
lovely colors. So they cleanse 
safely with Lux. 



















































































The Fish Hawk 


But his lips paused close to her ear. “Don’t 
stay on this ship!” he whispered with sudden, 
fierce intensity. ‘‘Go overboard in the dark!” 

It was a grim command, but Gillmore gave it 
without a shudder. He was used to giving the 
most terrible of all commands—that of sending 
men to die. And, as always, his order was 
based on cold, clear judgment. He could 
see the shadows of shame and evil already upon 
this deck, omen of events to come. He knew 
what was best. 

“Thank you,” she answered. 

Quietly she moved on toward Paul Hamil- 
ton, who was watching from one side. He wore 
no bonds, so he took her hand between both of 
his. “I want to praise you, too,” he said with 
grave dignity. ‘You've been a good American. 
And in this age when so many are faltering, the 
word means more than it seems to at first. I 
can’t think of any higher praise.” 

Mary tried to smile. ‘‘Do you think it is all 
worth while?” she asked. “Tell me. I can’t 
bear to think that my life is wasted, thrown 
away.” 

Hamilton’s face kindled beneath its yellow. 
“It is not thrown away,” he told her warmly. 
“We failed in the main work, but our efforts 
will have greater results than any of us can 
foresee. And if you lose your life it will be paid 
for a thousand times! Never forget that.” 

The girl’s eyes brimmed. Suddenly she saw 
clear and far. “Who am I to complain, any- 
way?” she said. “What have any of us given, 
compared to you? If you still think it’s worth 
while, that’s all I need to know.” 

He smiled dimly. He gave no sign of the 
devils of pain that leaped up in him, now the 
effects of opium had worn off. “It 7s worth 
while. The Red plan must be checkmated. 
Goodby.” 

Only one friend remained to whom she had 
not said farewell—a tall, blond man who hung 
on her every word. And when she came near 
him and when his imprisoned arms, so mighty 
in their freedom, reached awkwardly to her, 


her great pride upheld her no more, and her | 


eyes flooded with tears. 

“Goodby, Captain Kris,” she whispered. 

“Goodby, Captain Mary.” 

This was goodby, for all he dared dream. 
He had guessed her grim intention. Even if it 
failed and she was kept aboard this ship of 
shame, she would never see him again. 

“Is that all you have to tell me?” she asked 
wistfully. “Remember there won’t be an- 
other chance.” 

“There’s yust one thing more.” He spoke 
low, yet he made no conscious effort to keep 
the others from hearing. “I love you... I'll 
never love any one else in this world.” 

The girl smiled dreamily. ‘And your arms 
are tied, Captain Kris,” she said. ‘But mine 
aren’t, dearest. Thank heaven, mine are free.” 
_So her warm arms crept toward him and en 
circled him. For long seconds she held him 
thus, her lips against his. And Hamilton, 
whose life sands had almost run out, who had 
walked with crowds and talked with kings, who 
knew the East, the West, the South, and the 
North, watched them through his tears. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE farewells were said. There was little 

business to attend to, now. One after an 
other the American prisoners were helped into 
the boat. Finally only two were left—Hamilton 
and the Finn. The latter walked stolidly to 
Chianga. j 

“ . 

I guess you not make me go wit de odders,” 
he said flatly, 

The great Red regarded him curiously. 
“Why not?” i 

Twisting his loosely-bound arms, Abo 
managed to reach his left hand into his inside 
coat pocket. He produced a card, which he 
handed to his captor. 

“I guess you not make me go wit de odders 
now,” he repeated. “Dat card show I am on 
your side.” 
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Home from golf, bridge, 
a swim or a motor trip 


4:30 





Fresh fruit jelly, home- 
made and delicious 


3*30 


—because there’s this 
new way to make it 


VEN in your filmiest frock you can 

make delicious jelly without heat- 
ing the kitchen. It’s as simple as 
scrambling an egg...this new Min- 
ute Jelly way ...and always certain. 
For Minute Jelly combines, for the 
first time, fresh fruit juice and pectin 
“jell.” Just add sugar and water to 
the contents of this bottle, boil it a 
few minutes for two glasses of jelly. 

If your grocer can’t supply you 
with a bottle, send us the coupon be- 
low with 25c.and we will send youtwo 
bottles (each bottle makes 2 glasses). 


Minute 
Jelly 


SPECIAL OFFER _ 
MINUTE JELLY, Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
Enclosed find 2 
Send me— postage paid 
tles of Minute Jelly and recipe book. 


Strawberry, Grape, 
Blackberry, Mint, 
Currant, Raspberry 


* Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping 


Sc. (stamps or coin) 


two bor 





Names of flavors here 
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It was an I. W. W. membership card. 
Chianga read it, then studied the Finn’s im- 
passive face. 

“Is this yours?” he asked. 

“It’s mine, all right. I get him in Ketchikan.” 

“Then what were you doing on the Chelsea?” 

“Oh, I yust get yob. I didn’t know what 
she do. You bet 1 not come if I know she fight 
de Reds.” 

Chianga nodded in approval. He was al 
ways pleased when he found treason in Ameri 
can ranks. A zealot through and through, his 
heart warmed to Abo. 

“You’ve been a long time bringing it out,” 
he said. ‘“‘You’ve waited almost too long, 
and I’m not fully convinced it’s genuine. But 
you need not go with the others. I'll investi 
gate you, and if you are on our side, I will find 
a place for you in Russia. But if you play false 
with us—look out.” 

The Finn nodded heavily and drew back 
No longer guarded by the others, he withdrew 
into the shadows. When at last the dark hid 
him, he bent, and, though his hands were still 
tied, he drew something cold and thin from his 
rubber boot. He worked the handle of it up his 
sleeve. Then he waited for such events as 
might befall. 

Meanwhile, two sailors stood guard over 
Hamilton. He would not be permitted to leap 
into the lowered boat and give Chianga the 
trouble of hauling him back. Their vigilance 
was wasted, for Hamilton was as cool as that 
strip of steel which the Finn had hidden in his 
sleeve, and he would make no frantic, hopeless 
breaks for freedom. Instead, he would try to 
win Chianga’s trust, because a night would 
come when he would need it. On that night, 
he intended to slip overboard. Thus he would 
be spared many days not too peaceful, many 
pangs of body and soul. And he would do one 
more deed for his country. When certain 
great chiefs met in Moscow, he would not be 
delivered to them dead or alive, as they had 
instructed. Some of them might even doubt 
his death and remembering all the tales they 
had heard of him and believing yet in his sur 
vival, would withdraw from the conspiracy. 
Thus he foresaw, with marvelous clarity, re 
mote contingencies which to most men would 
be gray fog. He was not done for yet, this 
Hamilton. Wasted of body, the prey of an 
incurable malady, and a prisoner on an enemy 
ship, he was still a force to reckon with. 


HE work on the deck went on. The boat, 

loaded with the prisoners, was lowered. 
Mary Hunter had withdrawn to the stern of the 
ship and had taken her stand at the starboard 
side of the afterhouse, in deep shadow. To a 
tender-hearted Slav in the Bering’s crew, she 
was like a poor wounded creature of the wild, 
crawling into a thicket to die. 

But this man was deceived. The girl’s face 
was stark pale, but her eyes glittered. If 
Chianga had seen that shine, he would have 
given strict orders to the guard who walked 
behind her. A moment before, she had been 
utterly crushed. But now some new, strange, 
incredible spirit had wakened within her. It 
was nothing less than the rebirth of hope. 

Such a faint hope it was! Such a flickering 
candle flame, thus to set her on fire! Yet she 
would not look at the fearful opposing odds. 
She was sustained by a childlike faith. 

When Nansen’s lips had pressed hers, he had 
whispered one short sentence. So close they 
were, during that long caress, that she had 
caught every word. “Swim to the port side and 
keep mming!” he had told her. She must 
either obey him now or abandon hope. 

Nansen’s boat was already afloat. In that 
breathless stillness, she heard its bottom smack 
the water. The men were cutting their bonds, 
and they were rowing away into the darkness 
The ship’s drift ever widened the space of 
water between her and her friends. And then 
the oar-beat ceased, and she knew that Nansen 
was waiting. 


The Fish Hawk 


Her time had come! Every second that she 
waited hurt her chances. It was not cowardice 
and indecision that held her in check, but the 
strong hand of Chianga, who still exerted his 
force even though he himself remained on the 
port side of the ship. A guard he had appointed 
to watch her stood at her side, his hands open 
and ready to seize her. 

This guard was Alexeis Yeshof, an ex-Cos 
sack of the Kirghiz. As a former trooper of 
horse, he loved to tame free creatures, to break 
high spirits. He could scarcely remember a 
duty that he had enjoyed more than this brief 
watch of Chianga’s prisoner. It was dark here, 
in the shadow of the afterhouse. The only 
light was that which lay, like a pale radiance 
from within, on the girl’s white face and arms: 
and perhaps the smoky glow of his Kirghiz eyes 
as he beheld it. By Chianga’s orders she was 
temporarily in his charge. The chief would claim 
her later, but at this moment she was his 
prisoner, to control as he thought best. So 
when he saw her move toward the rail, his 
hands crept to her arms. 

She quivered at his touch, and his heart 
leaped. She tried to draw away, so his arms 
went about her. Tightly he clasped her, her 
breast pressing his, her cold cheek against his 
lips. 

She was struggling now. She tried to twist 
away from him. But he made her efforts an 
excuse to hold her the tighter. His muscles 
were bands of steel. 

She knew that unless she broke free, this 
was only the beginning of the night’s tale of 
shame and wrong. The forces of evil, passive 
until now on this evil ship, were breaking their 


leash. he storm which Chianga’s wicked 
rites ha conjured up, had begun to sweep the 
deck. 


But there was a force here other than that of 
iniquity. There was a providence in her affairs 
on which her fondest hopes had never reck 
oned. This force, this providence, smote sud- 
denly from the dark. 


T SMOTE with fatal power. It was ruthless, 
merciless, unmitigated. At first she did not 
know what had happened. She heard the 
Kirghiz utter a long, shuddering gasp, and his 
arms dropped like heavy tree boughs. She 
felt him wilt, then crumple to the deck. 

He would not rise again. He had paid a high 
price for his evil. Mary was aware of a bulking 
figure behind him, the agent of that deati 
blow. Her senses sharpened by terror, and 
her eyes sensitive to the dimmest ray of light, 
she could see even in this dark. She was aware 
of a skin whiter than her own, of tawny hair. 

She perceived that in one brief glimps¢ 
There was no time to distinguish more than 
that, no time to utter one word of thanks to her 
savior. 

“Yump quick!” some one whispered. 

She whirled, and with one leap vanished into 
the ink-black ocean. 

For a moment there was wild confusion on 
the Bering’s deck. Chianga heard the splash 
to starboard and instantly guessed its meaning. 
He barked an oath in some queer, west-Asian 
dialect and darted about the afterhouse into 
the deep shadow. 

Like stupid sheep most of the sailors came 
running after him. They crowded into the 
dark space, and not until one of them thought 
to bring a lantern were the facts of the case 
partially cleared up. Of those who had beea 
here but a moment ago, the Kirghiz alone re 
mained. His great, hulking body lay on the 
deck, but it was only clay, and the force that 
had made Cossack Yeshof a man, that fire which 
had leaped up at the sight of Mary, had van 
ished somewhere into the dark and the main. 

Chianga prodded the still form with the toc 
of his boot. Holding the lantern close, he saw 
the hilt of a bait-knife—obviously not long 
from the Chelsea’s deck—but the blade of that 
knife was concealed. That was why Yeshol 
had not cried out. 
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The Fish Hawk 


“She must have got it from one of the men 
and hid it in her dress,’’ Chianga said quietly 
in Russian. “Zut, what a woman!” 

But he must not stand here dreaming of her. 
He must not waste time bemoaning what he 
had probably lost, but try hard to get her back. 
The boat was drifting fast. Such dim trails as 
a swimmer might leave would be ever harder 
to follow. If he was to find her—and he de- 
sired her as never before, with a passion in- 
creased tenfold—he must act at once. Already 
the dark sea gave no hint which way she had 
gone. 

He called his commands. Men ran to lower 
aboat. Their orders were to take the girl alive, 
if possible. If the fishermen offered opposition, 
they were to be shot without mercy. Two 
other sailors were sent to man the big electric 
searchlight suspended over the pilot house. 

Meanwhile, Mary was being cruelly tried. 
When she struck the water, it seemed to strike 
back with fierce violence. It seized her in an 
icy grasp; it shocked her to the marrow of her 
bones; it knocked out her breath. It would 
have been easy, now, to surrender to the deep. 
The instinct of self-preservation had been al- 
most bludgeoned out of her; her love of life was 
at low ebb. In the black deeps below, she 
could find refuge from her enemy . . . He 
could not follow her there, into the calm, the 
silence. 

But, no matter what her own desires might 
be, surrender was forbidden. She had an en- 
gagement which she must keep. It was with 
Nansen—and when he had broached it, his 
lips moving swiftly against hers—she had 
agreed to it. By the brief pressure of her own 
lips, she had committed herself. She must not 
fail him. 


T WAS as though his strength upheld her. 

She rose to the surface, gulped air deeply, 
and immediately dived again. Instead of 
swimming out from the ship, she turned and 
swam silently toward it. This was Nansen’s 
order—“‘Swim to the port side!” She had been 
well aft when she leaped, so the stern of the 
Bering drifted by in front of her. Still swim- 
ming under water, noiseless as a seal, she crossed 
the wake into the dark beyond. 

She had always been a strong swimmer. 
Now, in spite of her clinging dress, she swam 
as never before. Rising at intervals to gasp, 
she made her way farther and farther to the 
port side of the ship. The gentle swell parted 
silently as velvet curtains to let her through. 

Her skill, courage, and noble endurance 
were made doubly effective by Nansen’s good 
strategy. When she dived, the Russians had 
run to the starboard side, and they would make 
the first hunt for her in that direction. They 
were leaning over the rail, listening and peer- 
ing. 

She swam in a straight line for almost a hun- 
dred yards. She shut her mind to the im- 
mensity of the blackness which she so boldly 
penetrated, and had childlike faith that Nan- 
sen would find her. When again she rose and 
saw the ship’s lights such a weary distance be- 
hind, she lifted her voice to call. 

She called softly, cautiously. Her cry was 
no more than that a seabird makes, in the high 
dome of the sky. “Kris!” 

The name itself sounded like the kiss of one 
Wave on another. And softly, from the dark, 
came the answer. “Here!” 

He had not missed her by far. He heard the 

when she dived, and he was waiting in 
the-course he had told her to take. His voice, 
over the gently swaying waters, was itself like 
a prayer of thanksgiving. It was hushed, but 
bene with the solemn exaltation of a temple 


“Tread water till we get there,” he told her. 
Quickly he rowed, with muffled oars, across 
the intervening distance. His nearness re- 
vived her, rallied her faltering faculties, and 
she kept afloat a few seconds longer. The boat 
glided up to her, and strong hands reached 


toward hers. Snowball, leaning down, finally 
clasped her, hauled her in, and laid her gently 
on the thwart. 

But she dared not rejoice too soon over her 
escape. The Reds, launching a boat, hunted 
her as a killer-whale hunts seal. Softly her 
friends drew farther and farther from the ship. 

Nansen dared not try to speed. He did not 
trust this sounding-board of an ocean. The 
least grating of an oar handle might carry to 
Chianga’s so eagerly listening ears. 

The Russian boat crew found itself baffled 
by the darkness. So the men rested, waiting 
for the searchlight to pick up the fugitives; 
then the capture would be easy. The long 
beam was cutting the dark like a giant’s saber. 
It swept round and round the ship in an ever 
larger orbit. 

At any instant the ray might pick them up 
It might burst with blinding brilliance into 
their eyes. And if it did, the Chelsea fishermen 
knew where their course lay. They had not 
conferred as to this contingency, but they were 
all of one mind. Mary would not be carried 
back to Chianga. 


If she went down, there | 
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| 


would be several foes, as well as several friends, | 


to go in attendance. 


They would hold up| 


their arms in token of surrender, but the sign | 


would be a cheat. 
pulled close, and eager hands reached to take 
their companion away, they would rise up 
from the thwarts with a howl. Then would 
blow a storm such as these old seas had not 
known since the golden age of the Aleut 


When the Russians’ boat | 


when hundreds of brown men had gone forth | 
in their bidarkas to wage inter-island war. | 


And when the dead calm fell again, there would 
be no jubilee on Chianga’s deck. The search- 
light would shine on empty waters gently rock- 
ing—empty save for two ships’ boats drifting 
upside down, a broken oar or two, and a gay 
tint of red which would slowly pale and fade 
away. 





OULD this be the end of the adventure? 
The danger was only too close. Once the 
broad ray seemed to be moving straight toward 
the boat. But the men rowed desperately, and 
the light swept by behind them. The deep, 
clear-cut line of the dark barely covered their 
stern. 
Thereafter the search was frantic. 


beam sliced up and down, near and far. 
chance was slight that it could pick up the boat 
now. Raging, the Red chief paced the deck. 

His greatly treasured calm had all but for- 
saken him. He was like the great tiger of Man- 
churia—the long-haired killer of the Amur 
reeds—cheated of its prey. At first, none of 


Chianga | 
was savagely aware that the ship’s drift was | 
carrying him ever farther from his quarry. The 
The 
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CANDIES 
] OR Bridge or Lawn Party ... at 
every summertime social occasion 
serve these thin... crispy... sugar 
hell “Stuft” .. . with lusciou 
fruit jams nuts... and 
marmalades. These luscious tidbits 
were originated by Bunte Brothers. 


his men dared speak to him. Captain Kubli, | 


who had persuaded Chianga to spare the | 
The 


Chelsea men, quaked in his pilot house. 


brand-like lines of his chief’s face were not | 


good to see. 

Soon it became evident that the quarry had 
escaped. i 
in any direction. 
time. 
must be given up now and resumed in the 
dawn. 


There was no sight or sound of them 
The Bering was wasting her | 
If the search were to profit at all, it | 


Even so, there was but small hope of success. | 


These seas were interminably broad. The 
fugitives would row hard through the hours of 
darkness, and fog would lay down curtains to 
shield their flight. The midnight breeze was 
picking up, and soon low hills of water would 
make the search almost hopeless. 


Could the Red chief afford to waste hours | 


and days in such a pursuit? Would he have it 
said that the desire of his flesh made him forget 
the fealty of his soul? He was Michael 
Chianga, of Vladivostok. He was the disciple 
of Lenin and Trotsky, in the furthering of a 
world revolution. Great deeds were expected 
of him; a great Cause was his to serve. Would 


he renounce those deeds, betray that cause, for 
a pretty face? 


The original “Stuft" 
confections —often 
tmitated but never 


In 


Every pound contains 160 pieces— 
21 different varieties. Packed in cne 
pound jars and 2, 3 and 5 pound tins. 


If your dealer does not carry the 
genuine, we will supply you. Send 
75¢ for the one pound glass jar. We 


will mail it postpaid. 


BUNTE BROTHERS 
Franklin Blvd * Est. 1876 + CHICAGO 
Makers Mi Choice chocolate 
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ow many times should 
a bathroom be “plumbered ”? 


T should be “plumbered” once more if it is an old 

bathroom of the tin-tub, iron pipe era. Call in your 
plumber and have him rip out the old, unsanitary fix- 
tures and the rusting iron or steel pipe and put in modern 
fixtures connected with good brass pipe that can’t rust. 

If you are building a new house it should be “plumb- 
ered” just once. Put in brass pipe to begin with. 


You can’t afford to run any risk of your water pipes 
rusting out or filling up when they are concealed behind 
expensive tiled or plastered walls. Brass pipe will last 
as long as the house stands, and you'll always have a 
full flow of clean, sparkling water. 


But all brass pipes are not the same. Alpha Brass Pipe 
is better because it contains more copper and lead. Plumb- 
ers prefer it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, 
making leak-proof joints. It positively cannot rust, and the 
Alpha trade-mark, stamped every 12 inches, guarantees 
it for soundness and satisfaction. 
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The Fish Hawk 


Not he. Probably the girl was lost to him 
anyway. By remaining here a day he might 
make his victory over Hamilton less complete, 
Revenue cutters might overtake him, and 
though they would find no living prisoner, they 
would prevent his own triumphant return to 
Russia. Better for him to seek the shelter of a 
certain secret port in the bay of Okhotsk. 

He rallied strongly. His clenched hands re. 
laxed. His face grew calm; the lights in his 
eyes went out. Finally he called an order to 
Kubli. 

“Sail on!” he directed. 

Once more the screw bit hard. The Bering 
headed west, bearing Chianga’s _illustrioys 
prisoner. And in a poorly manned, poorly 
provisioned boat—in the empty dark, on a 
lonely sea—Mary and her companions were 
left alone. 





(To be continued) 


Sunlight 
(Continued from page 102) 


bodies. Visible rays do not prevent rickets; 
ultra-violet rays do. Splash about the swim- 
ming hole, loll on the beach in these August 
days with nothing between your skin and the 
sun, and you are getting ultra-violet ray baths 
gratis. When the cold months come, such ex- 
posure becomes dangerous and impractical 
We wish the benefits of the rays, but we can’t 
dance naked or half-naked in open-air sun- 
light. 

Hence a new industry: to fashion materials 
that will keep out cold and yet transmit the 
ultra-violet rays. With such materials came 
the possibility of rickets-preventing solaria, a 
sun bath for the baby in winter that is 
truly rickets-preventing and not pneumonia- 
inducing. 

The most efficient of such materials is 
fused quartz, clear or opaque. The General 
Electric Company’s experts solved the problem 
of how to make clear, transparent windows 
from fused quartz, and such panes are avail 
able, but very expensive. Cheaper material 
was needed, and today there are on the market 
a number of products which will serve as 
windows and will transmit more or less of the 
desirable ultra-violet rays. They range from 
wire nettings impregnated with a translucent 
cellulose composition, to special glasses having 
the outward appearance of ordinary window 
glass. 

The industry itself is so new that it is hardly 
past the experimental stage. An unexpected 
discovery in the field was the discomforting 
fact that even if the product had a high trans- 
mission of ultra-violet rays when first made, it 
may lose this power on continuous exposure 
the material undergoing what is now called 
“solarization.” 


The Transmission Quality of Glass 


In view of the experimental state of the in- 
dustry and the earnest efforts being made by 
the manufacturers in this field to get products 
suitable and satisfactory to the public, it would 
be hardly fair today to criticise meticulously 
existing samples. The products, however, are 
being sold, and it is desirable that the potential 
purchasers at least know a basis on which to 
purchase. To them I should say that it 1s 
your right to ask for definite proof of the degree 
of transmission which the offered product has. 
Prices are necessarily based to a degree on this 
transmission quality, and an eighty-percent 
transmission glass, though higher priced, may 
actually be cheaper than one with less power. 
On the other hand, for certain purposes lower 
transmission glasses may be perfectly adequate 
for what is desired of them. Second, do not 
expect results from their use except as a means 
of admitting direct illumination. In brief, the 
baby directly in front of such a window bene- 
fits; the baby placed in the back of a room 
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When Film on ‘Teeth 


is Removed 
you are amazed to see what happens 


Now leading opinion lays 
to film many serious tooth 
and gum disorders, as well 
as dull, ‘‘off-color’’ teeth. 


Remove it by this special film- 


removing dentifrice dentists urge 


HAT robs teeth of ivory bright- 
ness? What makes them more 
discolored one time than another? 

And why, when looking their worst, do 
teeth decay more rapidly, why do gums 
grow sore and sensitive? 

These questions dentists answer in 
three words—“film on teeth.” What 
film is, how it acts, are told below. 

To combat it successfully where ordi- 
nary brushing methods fail, a special 
film-removing dentifrice is used, called 
Pepsodent. 


Look for FILM this way 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If 
you feel a slippery, slimy coating, that is 
film. An ever-forming, ever-present evil 
in your mouth. 

It clings tightly to teeth and defies all 
ordinary ways of brushing. It gets into 
crevices and stays. It absorbs stains 
from smoking and turns teeth gray. 


Germs by the millions breed in film, 
and germs with tartar—a prolonged film 
deposit—are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids of decay. 

And you may remember that before 
this special film-removing method the 
prevalence of dental troubles was alarm- 
ingly on the increase. 


Now film removed new way 


Film cannot resist brushing the way it 
did before. Pepsodent acts to curdle — 
then to remove it in safety to enamel. 


This recent scientific way is the greatest 
Step made in a half-century’s study of 
tooth-cleansing methods. Its results are 
seen on every hand. 

Other new-day agents in Pepsodent 
increase the alkalinity of saliva. They 
neutralize food starch from fermenting 
and forming acids of decay. 

Still other properties firm the gums. 











\ 








Today dentists urge patients to keep teeth white and sparkling, for gleaming teeth are the best assurance science 
knows of healthy teeth and gums. Miss Lucile Herbert is advised to use the new-day dentifrice, Pepsodent 

















Present day dental findings urge the importance of start- 
ing early in children the habit of removing film twice daily 
from the teeth by Pepsodent. Gleaming smiles, the reward 


of daily care, bring charm and popularity in later life. 


Thus Pepsodent answers fully the re- 
quirements of the dental profession of 
today. That’s why it is accepted among 
dentists of 58 nations. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. 
If you are prone to tooth and gum dis- 
orders, that may -be film also. Remove 
this film and see teeth whiten. 

Between your dentist, and Pepsodent 
used twice a day, you obtain the ultimate 
in tooth and gum care as modern dental 
science knows it. 

Please get a tube at your druggist’s— 
only a few cents. Or write to nearest 
address below for free 10-day supply. 
Results will amaze you. 


The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A.; 191 George 
St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 Southwark 
Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; 
(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., 
Sydney, N. S. W 





Pat. OFF 


*Papsadént 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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POsSTUM © 


OESN’T summer sort of “get” 

you at times? Yourappetite flags 
—you can’t sleep at night—you’re 
“touchy” during the day. 

Physicians warn to be careful of 
your diet. Torrid days and hot nights 
are enervating enough without over- 
taxing your nerves with harmful meal- 
time stimulants. 

Try Postum in place of caffein bev- 
erages! Try it for your appetite’s sake! 
Try it for “summer nerves”’! 

You’ll find Postum’s flavor refresh- 
ingly different. Rich and mellow. Mil- 





Two Wonderful Drinks 


for Summer! 
» 
Icep Postrum Mape Wirn Mitk 
For four tall glasses, dissolve eight level tea- 
spoonfuls of Instant Postum in half a cup of 
boiling water. Mix with three and one-half 
tall glasses of cold milk. Sugar to taste, and 
serve with a little cracked ice. 
» 
Icep Postum Mave Wiru Water 
For four tall glasses, dissolve eight level tea- 
spoonfuls of Instant Postum in half a cup of 
boiling water. Mix with three and one-half 
tall glasses of cold-water. Sugar to taste, and 
cream. Serve with cracked ice. 


‘or summer 
appetites ~~ reliet 


\ for ‘summer nerves” x \ 
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-+-hot or iced 


lions prefer this flavor to that of any 
other mealtime drink! 


And Postum never “gets on your 
nerves”, never keeps you awake, or 
affects digestion. For Postum con- 
tains no caffein. 

It is made of roasted whole wheat 
and bran. Served hot or iced, it is a 
delicious drink. And so easy to make! 

Make Postum your mealtime drink 
for thirty days. Then decide if you 
will ever go back tocaffein. 

Your grocer has Postum. Or mail 
the coupon for one week’s free supply. 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum Company, Incorroraten ®-—G-.H.8-28 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

{ want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 


Instant Postum .. « « OCheck 
* (prepared instantly inthecup) which you 
Postum Cereat 0) prefer 


(prepared by boiling ) 


ee 





an 





City State —n 
In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Lrv. 
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812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 











:| One thing more about lamps. 








Sunlight 


fitted with such glasses, but out of the direct 
path of the rays, benefits little, if any. It is 
also possible completely to nullify the value of 
such glasses by use of clothing. The rays have 
poor penetration through clothing. If you buy ° 
these glasses or screens, place them where they 
| can be used to filter direct sun rays. Place the 
subjects in front of them in unclothed condi- 
tion. Used in this way, they may eliminate 
many weary walks with the perambulator 
Experience has shown that the amount of 
the ultra-violet in the sun’s rays varies markedly 
with the season of the year, being much greater 
in summer than in winter. How can we mea 
sure this variation in amount? We come now 
to the tube of blue liquid and the cage of rats 
The blue liquid in the hospital ward was a dye 
solution (methylene blue by name). Under the 


|influence of the ultra-violet rays it changes 
\color intensity. These changes recorded day 


by day permit a continuous record of the 
relative amount of the rays in the atmosphere, 
but they do not directly tell us whether the 
quantity is adequate to the cure of rickets. 
For this we need the biological test, and here 
is where our rats function. We now know how 
to devise a diet that will produce acute rickets 
in rats in less than thirty days if no preventive 
agency is present. At suitable intervals we 
can kill a rat, examine its bones, and actu 
ally decide quickly and effectively whether 
the amount of rays present is in curative 
amount. Rats and dye then give us a means 
of checking the efficiency ef our curative set 
up and controlling the machinery involved. 

After all, however, we must know what 
progress our baby is making. For record of his 
| progress we use the X-ray examination of bones 
jand check this with occasional blood tests 
to see whether the blood is circulating lime and 
phosphorus in proper proportions to insure 
his cure. 


The Artificial Ultra-Violet Ray 

Tne baby ward and its equipment then are 
no longer a mystery, but there are other angles 
to this sun story which have reached commer 
cial development and sales argument. When 
it gets dark we turn on the gas or electric light 
It gives us a visible light substitute for the sun 
But such lights distribute no ultra-violet rays 
It is possible, however, to generate these rays 
artificially. The discharge of an electric cur 
rent through mercury vapor held in a sealed 
quartz tube generates such rays. The dis 
charge of the current between the two poles of a 
carbon arc lamp is also a means of generating 
ultra-violet rays, and this effect can be enhanced 
by materials combined in the core of the car 
bons. Lamps, then, are available which will 
give us ultra-violet rays to be turned on or off 
at will. By their use we can to a degree be 
come independent of cloudy skies, smoky 
cities, and inclement temperatures, but again 
caution! 

The irradiation from these lamps is intense, 
and the rays themselves not only cure rickets, 
but if too intense or allowed to act too long 
can produce serious burns. It is exceedingly 
dangerous even to look at the source of light 
in these machines, unless the eyes are fully 
protected by suitable glasses. Time of body 
exposure to such lamps must be carefully reg- 
ulated, or the damage will exceed the bene 
fits derived. 

These lamps have made possible important 
benefits to humanity. In general their ven- 
dors today are trying to safeguard the pur- 
chasers by adequate directions in the mat 
ter of use. Personally I prefer to relegate their 
use to competent operators, and their owners 
will do well to make sure of competent in- 
struction before monkeying with what may be 
a very tricky buzz saw. 

y There are 


today on the market other types of lamps 


:| built to produce heat effects only. They give 


off no ultra-violet rays. They do give the 


| heat relief of the sun and are valuable thera- 
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You can taste the difference that 
Diamond Crystal Salt makes— 
on fresh or cooked vegetables 
and fruits. 






You can see the differ- Youcan feel the differ- 
ence. Diamond Crystal ence. Diamond Crystal 
is white as snow. is fine and flaky. 


lt makes foods 
more flavorful 





say women who make this test 


ERE’S a simple, easy test that you can make in your 

kitchen— it has convinced thousands of women that 
meats, vegetables and all other foods are far more flavor- 
ful when they use Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Season fresh or cooked vegetables and fruits with 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Then note how it actually brings 
out the natural, delicious flavors. Melons, radishes, 
tomatoes and all other fruits and vegetables are surpris- 
ingly more tasty. 


Diamond Crystal Salt is pure and snowy-white. Taste 
a bit of it. You will be pleased with its mild flavor and 
freedom from strong or bitter tastes. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger process, Diamond 
Crystal, pure and mild, develops the natural flavor of the 
food to the highest degree. Use it for all cooking, and on 
the table. Comes in handy-pouring Shaker cartons, in 
boxes, or in sanitary cotton bags. Your grocer will gladly 
supply you. 
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If it isn’t Diamond Crystal 
it isn’t Shaker 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, prepared 
at the request of medical authorities, 
can also be obtained at your grocer’s 
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i) AMON 


TRYSTA 

@ 
FREE May we send you a generous 
sample package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 


the interesting, helpful booklet, ‘*101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt? *” 








r------ aaanenanameaanmean ao<--5 
§ Dramonp Crystat Sat Co., ; 
' Dept. 130, St. Clair, Mich. i 
} Yes; send me the trial package and ; 
1 booklet, free. i 
! I 
I i 
' Name... 
' Street... 1 
i] | 
|) Saree State ms 
we ee ee eee ee aaa 
using advertisements see page 6 








HEALTH 


in this refreshing 


UST as delicious as fresh fruit 
J and as “good for you.” Welch’s 
Grape Juice is the juice of fresh 
fruit—pressed right from ripe Con- 
cord grapes. 

All the health-building proper- 
ties of the fruit are brought to you 
in this refreshing juice—fruit nour- 
ishment, mineral salts, and the 
energy value that picks you up 
quickly and makes you feel re- 
freshed. 

No matter how you serve it— 

straight, blended or diluted 

—Welch’s tastes deliciously of 


is the per , 
the perfec 


children, It is 





of Welch's. 


At THE Sopa Fountain 
Straight Weich's or Weich-ade. Welch's 
fountain 


pure fruit juice. 


On a Hot Day—mix a pitcher of the 
famous Welch Punch. It’s the coolest 
and most refreshing fruit punch. The 
recipe is on the label of every bottle 


the ripe grapes; because the flavor 
is so pure and rich. No other grape 
juice has quite the same fine flavor 
—because Welch’s is pressed from 
the very choicest grapes. 

At the soda fountain, ask for 
Welch’s straight or Welch-ade. 

Some favorite ways to serve 
Welch’s at home are printed on 
every label. 

Free: Ideas for Popular Fruit 
Drinks and occasions to serve them. 
Send a postcard to The Welch Grape 
Juice Co.,G-85, Westfield, N. Y. In 
Canada—St. Catharines, Ont. 


ask for 


drink for 





WELCH’'S * 


Once you've tasted Welch’s no other Grape Juice will do 
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foods consumed. 


fruit juice 








Sunlight 


peutic agents in certain conditions. The ter 
“sun-lamp” does not imply ultra-violet po 
tency. To date, the mercury-vapor type ang 
the carbon-arc type are the only ultra-viole 
ray producers. Do not confuse these ty, 
types when considering purchase. 

I cited some time back the use of an ultra 
violet lamp to convert milk powder into a syb. 
stitute for irradiation. Perhaps this needs q 
little further elucidation. 

In 1924 two men in this country, Harn 
Steenbock, of the University of Wisconsin 
and Alfred Hess, of Columbia University, mae 
and announced independently and almost 
simultaneously a startling discovery. Both 
knew of the curative effect of ultra-violet 
rays when applied to skin surfaces, but their 
new discovery was that you could actuall 
create in certain types of foods, by bathing 
them with ultra-violet rays, the power wher 
eaten to control lime deposition. Eating such 
foods, then, had the same effect as ultra-violet 
ray baths. 

Since this discovery certain cod-liver-j 
vendors are calling their products “bottled 
sunlight.” Irradiated milk is on the market 
and a new product called “irradiated ergo. 
sterol” is beginning to appear. 

The detail genesis of their magical creation 
is too long a story for this issue. Let me merely 
| say briefly that up to 1923 we knew the follow 
| ing facts about rickets curing: 
| First. That it can be prevented without sur 
light, lamps, or other agencies by a dietan 
control of the ratio of lime to phosphorus in the 
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Second. That even if this ratio is faulty 

| addition of a little cod liver oil to the diet wil 
| prevent the disaster. 
| Third. That few natural foods contain the 
curative principle in the abundance in whicl 
it exists in cod liver oil and a few other fis! 
liver oils. Hence, because of its availabilit 
| and purity, cod liver oil has been for some time 
| the most used and readily available source o/ 
rickets-preventing vitamin. 

Fourth. Cod liver oil, with its vitamin D 
| and ultra-violet ray baths accomplish the sam 


curative effect. 





| 

| Our Latest Knowledge 

| Today we know the following additiona 
facts, all the contributions of the years 1924 to | 
1928. | 

First. Cod liver oil owes its potency to 
chemical compound called because of its na 
ture a sterol and specifically as ergostero 
because it was first identified in ergot. 

Second. The human body and _ certail 
natural foodstuffs also contain this ergostero 
but in inactive form. 

Third. When erogosterol itself or the food 
or body which contains it is irradiated by the 
ultra-violet rays the inactive sterol becomes 
active. 

The discovery of Hess and Steenbock, to the 
effect that irradiation of foods converted then 
into antirachitic agencies, precéded the ex 
planation given above. The discovery 0 
ergosterol and its connection with the ston 
was the joint work of Hess in this countr 
Rosenheim and Webster in England, and Win 
daus in Germany. 

Today, then, I can really procure the sut- 
light necessary for rickets prevention in many 
forms: I may find for self or child a place in the 

|sun; I may retain the protection against 
weather offered indoors and bring ultra-violet 
containing sunlight in through special types 0! 
purchasable windows; I may generate indoors 
| the rays I need with ultra-violet lamps; ma) 
select foods containing the right proportion 
of lime and phosphorus; I may insure dietary 
control by using the sources that Nature her 
self has activated with sunlight, such as co¢ 
| liver oil; I may buy foods activated with ultra 
| violet baths; and finally I may buy irradiated 
| ergosterol and blend it with the foods I eat 
‘What matter if skies are gray? 
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Let Us Buy 


For You 


HOW TO ORDER 
Just send check 
or money-order, 
together with de- 
scription of size 
and color (give 
hip and bust mea- 
surement, also), 
to Good House- 
keeping Shopping 
Service, 57th St. 
at 8th Ave., N. Y. 
C. On page 170 
you will find a 
very pretty school 
girl’s sweater and 
skirt, and smart 
gloves, purse, and 
bracelet. Also see 
pages 77, 78, 79 


Lovely corduroy robe, above, lined with dotted 





mull, is an excellent value at $4.05. It has sur- 
plice lines and ties at left; comes in Copen- 
blue, flame. lavender or purple; in sizes from 
14 to 44. The 
hand-made ba 
liste panties al 
left have fitted 
band, embroid- 
ery, and hem- 
stitching in 
front; elastic 
at back; in 
white with 
blue, pink, or 
peach trim- 
ming; sizes 10, 
21, 23; $1.10 


Washable crépe pajamas, below left. have striped 
top and plain trousers; V neck has hemstitched 
band; white with blue or pink; 12 to 18 yrs.; $1.95 








College girl pajamas, at right, are printed in mod- 
ernistic design of bright colors banded in rose or 
/ one pocket; string belt; trousers on elastic; 14 
'018;$1.95. Both pajamas in washable cotton crépe 


blue; on 
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the APPETITE 


















with tts tantalizin g fj 
( 


flavor -- 


HESE sultry summer days you want 

more tantalizing flavor in your food. 
Your salads especially need a livelier tang 
—a brisk edge of flavor that only Colman’s 
Mustard can give. 

For the tiny golden seed that holds this 
sparkling flavor of Colman’s grows in just 
one part of the world—in Lincolnshire, 
England. Since Jeremiah Colman found it 
there in 1805 the men of Lincolnshire have 
passed the art of its cultivation on from 
father to son. 


All your salad dressings—mayonnaise, 
French, boiled, Russian—gain zest and 
brilliance from Colman’s Mustard. And to 
cooked foods, too, it adds a glowing 
spark of flavor that makes each 
\ N simple dish a chef’s achievement. 














CREAM MAYONNAISE FOR 
PEACH AND RASPBERRY cups salad oil. 





stir in 3 level teaspoons Colman’s to 


lemon juice. Beat in gradually 1 
Add a little more 
SALAD: Beat well 2 egg yolks and lemon juice if it becomes too thick 
at-—then the remainder of the 
Mustard, 1 teaspoon salt, lteaspoon oil. Just before serving add an 
powdered sugar, then 2 tablespoons equal quantity of whipped cream. 





COLMAN’S MUSTARD 


FREE: 


New recipe book 
of salads, salad 
dressings, cooked 
foods. Mail the 
coupon. 





J. & J. Couman (U. S. A.) Lrp., Dept. H-8 
Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y 

Please send me free your new booklet of recipes for new 
appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées, and relishes. 


83. 





Name 


Address 


By appointment to 
His Majesty The King 








In using advertisements 


see page 6 






















































Carriage trade is 


telephone trade today 





“1RANDMA PORDEN is here for the summer, with a fund of ‘really 
truly’ stories. Today when I telephoned for a dozen Utica 
Sheets and Pillow Cases for our summer place, she chuckled 

and launched off on a story of shopping when she was a little girl in 

New York. No telephoning orders then! . . . Utica Sheets were the 

choice, of course, but to purchase them, Grandma rode straight and 

proper beside Great Grandma down to Mr. Stewart's store. Carefully 

fingered the same sturdy material Utica makes today . . gravely ordered a 

bolt of the sheeting . . . had it brought out to her carriage . . . then 

drove home and leisurely made sheets from sheeting! 
Other days—other ways . . . I'm glad that I don't have to bother so. 

All I have to do is telephone—that’s the advantage of a reliable label." 


At most white goods counters 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS 
COLUMBIA STREET, UTICA, N. Y. 


They wear and keep 50 soft and white 


Rest{ul Sleep’’ tells how to make beds 
for the maximum of appearance and 
comfort. It's free. Send fora copy 


4-piece Luncheon Set tor 50c. Made 
of snowy-white Utica Sheeting, neat- 
ly hemstitched. 2 pieces sent for 25c 
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We Will 
Buy 
For the 
College 
Girl 


This matching woven wool 
sweater and flannel skirt 
will make a happy addi- 
tion to the college ward- 
robe. The sweater has V 
neck with purling, long 
sleeves, and band in front 
with gold thread in weave; 
light green, red, copen- 
blue, or tan; 14 to 20; 
$4.05. The skirt has two 
groups of plaits; on silka- 
leen bodice; 14 to 20; $5.05 





A College Wardrobe 


(Continued from page 77) 


She knows that much of the happiness her 
daughter will find at school or college depends 
on the impression she makes on her classmates 
and teachers. Not that clothes are any indi- 
cation of character and manners, but they do 
create a first impression. 

The suit is essential for traveling from home 
to college, is just right for the first few days of 
registration and getting settled, and may be 
worn all through the autumn and the following 
spring for shopping trips to town. It may even 
be worn under the coat, as some girls do at 
school. The raincoat is cut on new lines and 
is an essential for protection over the winter 
coat, or a dress. 

The school dresses for every-day morning 
and afternoon classes and general wear around 
the campus or in the dormitory are important. 
An ideal frock of this kind is shown at the 
lower left of page 77. It comes in navy or 
claret-red, and has a polka-dotted tie as well as 
white crépe de Chine collar and cuffs to make 
it the perfect type. 

For sports, the jersey dress at the bottom, 
left, of page 78, is certain to prove a happy 
choice. It is two-piece, of excellent quality, 
and buttons all the (Continued on page 172) 


TO ORDER SEE NOTE, PAGE 77 
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This smart, alligator-grain purse comes in tan, 
red, green, or blue; has strap handle; nicely 
lined with extra pocket; 634 x 534; $2.85. The 
slip-on cotton chamois gloves are beige stitc hed 
in brown; 6 to 7; only $1.50. The bracelet of 
gold plate links has green and blue stones; $2.7 
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Mrs. CHARLES R.CRANE II 


has these Lux URIOUS Springs 
and Mattresses 


: In Every Bedroom 


in her 


Lake Geneva Home 
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= Mrs. Cuarctes R, Crane II 
at is a favorite member of Chicago's 
nd j young married set. Much of the This charming Early American room in Mrs. Crane’s 
er j year she spends at the Crane estate Country House at Lake Geneva has Simmons furniture 
ng ' on Lake Geneva, a paradise for her in stippled parchment finish. The quaint a Spool ‘ 
nd three little sons Beds are Model No. 1850 luxuriously equipped like 
at. every other bed in the house with the marvelously com- 
he fortable Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Spring 
or 
as 
ike HE charming home of Mrs. and Mattresses. They assure the 
- Charles R. Crane II offers an — utmost luxury obtainable in sleep- 
py hospitable welcome to many ing equipment, conduce to sound, 
ty, friends. refreshing sleep. : epee snag > pce 
72> e Stimmon cautyrest Mattress 
ins Its pleasant guest rooms are all Inthe Beautyrest Mattress hun- in achievement in surpassing 
furnished with Simmons Beds, a dreds of tiny upstanding coils of cote Leawusiaus udhaleterts , 
different design and color for each finest steel are buried deep in ; conceals hundreds of fine steel inner 
oem room. And each bed is luxuriously layers of luxurious upholstering. coils which give enduring buoyan 
equipped with Simmons Ace What glorious comfort! The and smart uncrushable sides 
Spring and Simmons Beautyrest buoyant Ace Spring with its trim 
Mattress. tailored cover fitly upholds this 
“A marvelous combination!” splendid Beautyrest Mattress. pee et ey oy light 
k Mrs. Crane says of this splendid In furniture and department stores, poe ye hi : ad ge ee y b 
a spring and mattress. “My guests Simmons Ace Spring, $19.75; Simmons oteian. vet amacinsly buovent aud 
, always praise their superb com- Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50. Sim- enduring The well tailored slip 
fort. They are a luxury.” mons Beds $10 to $60; No. 1850, cover makes it look like a box 
The famous Ace Spring and $37.50. Rocky Mountain Region and ri? 
‘ West, slightly higher. Look for the 
Beautyrest Mattress are the 





“ name ‘“‘Simmons.’’ The Simmons 
achievement of Simmons, world’s Company, New York, Chicago, At- 


greatest makers of Beds, Springs _ lanta, San Francisco. 
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z | SIMMONS 


oe BEDS »- SPRINGS +» MATTRESSES {BUILT FOR SLEEP} 


In using advertisements see page 0 





































































aytag 
won the hearts of 
a Million Women 


HE Maytag won world leadership by “speaking 

for itself’’—selling itself by free trial washings in 

the home. In this way the Maytag is able to demon- 
strate its amazing ability to wash away the stubborn 
edge dirt of collars, cuffs and wristbands without hand- 
rubbing. 





ea 


The convenience of the seamless, heat-retaining, self- 
cleaning, self-emptying cast-aluminum tub is better 
appreciated when seen. The new Roller Water Remover 
must actually perform for you before you realize how 
delightfully the large soft rolls remove both soap and 
water evenly from all parts of the garment and spare 
the buttons. The automatic tension, self-reversing drain- 
board, and the safety feed are ‘“‘the last word’”’ in con- 
venience. 


If you would have your washing well done, do it yourself with 
a Maytag. A telephone call to your nearest dealer brings 
you one on free trial. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa y 


Founded 1894 


A postcard request brings an interesting booklet— 
‘Better Methods of Home Laundering.”’ 
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A College Wardrobe 


(Continued from page 170) 


way down the blouse. The dress at the right 
of this group is jersey also and may be worn 
for all kinds of every-day occasions at 
school or college. Every girl will like th 
swagger costume in this group, where th« 
little sweater has stars in it. The coat is 
unlined, of a soft tweed, and comes with a belt 
if one wishes to wear it—a perfect coat for cool 
days on the campus and for sports wear. The 
hat photographed on page 78 is made in ai) 
head-sizes in every color imaginable, and it is as 
smart as it can be. 

Afternoon frocks for Sunday, or for teas, 
are needed, too, and we have chosen three 
one of satin on page 78, showing the new 
diagonal neckline, and two of flat crépe on 


| page 79, one with a lace collar and cuffs, the 


other with soft flared skirt and jabot neckline. 
Formal evening parties call for a beautiful 
frock, and since the uneven hemline with 
ruffled skirt is fashionable and youthful, the 
soft taffeta frock on page 78 is enchanting. 
Pajamas, glove-silk underwear, and a cordu- 
roy bathrobe, are included. Also smart 
accessories of bags, gloves, and jewelry, which 
we shall be glad to buy for our young readers. 


Fashions 
‘(Continued from page 71) 


French designers gave it prominence at the 
mid-season openings, and no smart wardrobe 
will be complete for autumn without at least 
one perfect and becoming ensemble of coat and 


| dress that match. Dresses of the sports and 


tailored type will show little change, but the 
one-piece frock will be smartest. Tailored 
suits will be numerous. Both silks and woolens 
will be important, and it is predicted that the 
rough and hairy wool fabrics will be best, with 
novelty homespuns and tweed weaves among 
them. Shiny satin will be smart, and marocain, 


| and wool and silk crépes, as well as indefinitely 


patterned lamés. 

With hats, it is different—this is the time of 
the year when the all-important change in 
millinery comes, consequently we have authori 
tative and definite information on what will 
be the smartest hats for autumn. Of course, 
hat fashions change more quickly than fashions 
in gowns, but during most seasons there are 
many acceptable kinds and shapes of hats, 
and some one style may always be found 
suitable. 

This autumn, for instance, the large cloche 
is equally as good as the tight, helmet-shaped 
hat, which remains with us in spite of its wide 
spread copying that inevitably means cheapen 
ing. The same may be said of the close turban, 
the split brim, the over-one-eye line, and the 


| hat that turns up in front and down at the 


sides. They remain—their shapes and variety 
changed only by different handling and varied 
detail. The béret alone is new, and, of course, 
even that must really be termed a revival. 

One reason that hats must change more 
often than dresses and coats is because the 
average woman buys more hats than she does 
gowns. They cost less money and are there 
fore less risk than a dress, yet they are powerful 
factors in renewing a wardrobe, or even in 
renewing a good disposition; and if the hat is 
interesting, it lends chic and dignity to last 
year’s tailored suit or a semi-worn dress. 

We show on pages 70 and 71 three repre- 
sentative types of hats. Agnés and Maria 
Guy’s medium-sized felt hats are perhaps 
nearest to what every woman can wear becom- 
ingly than are the others. They have enough 
brim to soften, and enough novelty to make 
them interesting. The mbbon treatment in 
Maria Guy’s model is especially noteworthy. 
The béret by Patou is undeniably new, and 
becoming to a certain type of face. Agnés and 
Reboux and other modistes are also using the 
béret, so it is important as a style factor 
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'TO MARSEILLES IN 1658 


came the first coffee to warm the heart of a 
Frenchman. Having noted the great popu- 
larity of this beverage in Constantinople, and 
acquiring a taste for it, Thevenot, famous ex- 
plorer and adventurer, introduced it to France. 

Since that day, coffee has established its 
place on the family menu of every nation— 
it has been brewed by countless methods— 
yet it remained for G. Washington's Instant 
Coffee to represent the greatest improvement 
in the entire history of the beverage. 

G. Washington's Coffee is in perfect accord 
with the malien conception m fine living— 
a true instance of having the best without 
useless labor or wasted energy or loss of time. 

G. Washington's Coffee is a great conven- 
ience for the modern housekeeper—with it 
she can have 100% pure coffee with that flavor 
which belongs only to the highest quality 
blends by simply trickling a teaspoonful into 
a cup of hot water—or cold if iced coffee is 
desired. 

Another important feature of this fine coffee 
is its real economy for the average household. 
A small tin of G. Washington's Coffee will 
make ten times as many cups as a can of or- 
dinary coffee of equal size—in addition there is 
nocoffee pottocleanand nogrounds todiscard. 

Send fora free trial package. G. Washington 
Coffee Refining Co., 46 Hanover Street, 
Morris Plains, New Jersey. 
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TILE-SETTING isa true 
craft, requiring a high de- 
gree of skill and workman- 
ship. In your community 
there is an experienced 
tiler, who will see that 
your tile job is efficiently 
and skillfully handled. 


Architects say 


If you want beauty - - 


If you want 


permanence od 


nothing compares 
with REAL TILES 





Tuere IS SOMETHING WONDERFUL, 
something that appeals to the imagi- 
nation, in the almost indestructible 
permanence of keramic tiles—real tiles. 

Because they are fired under such 
intense heat, keramic tiles have a qual- 
ity of endurance that belongs to no 
other building material. Keramic tiles 
last thousands of years—and their 
colors with them. Beautiful old tiles 
which helped to build vanished cities 
of 3000 B. C. can be seen in our muse- 
ums today—their colors fresh, their 
glaze still intact. 

Today, in America, architects are 
turning more and more to the use of 
keramic tiles in the home. It is not 
only the beauty of keramic tiles; their 
wonderful range of color and tone; 
their rich, individual texture— 

It is the true economy of keramic 
tiles as well. 

Keramic tiles, properly laid, never 
have to be repaired or replaced. Mois- 





them to deteriorate. Friction does not wear 
them out. They are fire-proof, weather- 
proof, chemical-proof —wonderfully easy to 
take care of, since they require none of the 
special care which other surfaces demand. 

If you are building or remodelling—con- 
sider the possibilities of keramic tiles. A 
bathroom, or bathrooms, in beautiful col- 
ored tiles! You can install them today at a 
very moderate cost. A tiled sun-room, 
impervious to dampness, heat, frost;—a 
tiled kitchen, whose cleanliness and beauty 
will be an everlasting satisfaction to you. 

Let us send you our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, Enduring Beauty in your 
Home through Keramic Tiles. Mail the 
coupon today! 


AssociATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Send for this interesting booklet! 


|ment in the family. 








ture does not affect them and cause 
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Associated Tile Manufacturers, Dept. E-8 
420 Lexington Ave., New Y *® & 


ork, N. 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me your booklet, 


Enduring Beauty in your Home through Keramic Tiles 
Name 
Street 


City State 
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Catherine Gladstone 
(Continued from page 35) 


became the recipient of his despairs. But one 
afternoon, when they all drove down to Fulham 
for Lady Shelley’s garden-party, the Thame 
proved more auspicious than the Tiber. Fo; 
as they walked apart, she yielded, and “my 
Catherine gave me herself.” ’ 

The mood of her surrender left nothing to 
be desired. She breathed a lofty piety; and jn 
return the happy lover offered, as a gay 
d’amour, four lines of Dante. They even called 
on the Archbishop, whose official embrace was 
gratefully recorded by a proud fiancé. Then 
they plunged into a happy whirl of family 
visits, further complicated by a second engage. 
For her sister, after be. 
coming hesitations, had yielded to the entreat- 
ies of Lord Lyttleton. She was “much over. 
come, and hid her face in Catherine’s bosom; 
then they fled away for a little,” while Glad- 
stone did his best to compose the agitated 
peer. 

So Hawarden was to have its double wed- 
ding. The couples drove about together, read 
aloud, or struggled with the endless complexi- 
ties of sorting out the sisters’ property. There 
was so much to plan—their future lives, the 
fireworks, entertainments for the wedding 
guests, and eternity for one another, to say 
nothing of a pair of honeymoons and some. 
thing for the village children. 

The summer weeks flowed by, until the 
morning came when they were married in the 
mating world of 1839. The occasion, it must 
be confessed, was not lacking in emphasis. For 
the wedding carriages were followed to church 
by a notable procession recorded in_ the 
Chester Chronicle: 


“Band. 
The Hawarden Castle Lodge of Odd Fellows. 
Band. 
Hawarden Temperance Societies. 
Band. 
Benefit Societies. 
Band. 
Trades people in large numbers.” 


| 
THE bridegrooms, deafened but happy, drove 
in the sixth carriage; and it is scarcely tobe 
wondered at that Lyttleton, always a little apt 
|to be upset, broke down again. Even Glad- 
| stone was unstrung. His diary attributed it to 
the music: indeed, it was a wedding march that 
might have shaken stronger nerves. So the 
happy couples were floated to felicity on floods 
|of tears. Fora slightly emotional piety seemed 
to prevail. Besides, in 1839 the age of sensi- 
bility was not so distant. 
Even the honeymoon retained something of 
the dual character of that stupendous wedding. 
The smiling pairs were separated for a fort- 
night or so; and in an ecstasy of good inten- 
tions Gladstone, alone with Catherine, con- 
| versed on the fallibility of private judgments, 
|on amusements, on the sanctity of time, on 
| Sunday observance, and the relation of charity 
| to private expenditure. He prized his treasure 
| highly; but in the very act he seemed to test 

her precious metal in the fires of improving 
| conversation. At intervals he read the classics. 
| But early the next month they were all back at 
| Hawarden once again for “‘a beautiful meeting 
| between the sisters” and the less spiritual de 
| lights of a servants’ ball; and then the wedding 
| tour started in earnest. 

Two bridal carriages left for a seaport; two 
pairs embarked for Greenock; and as _they 
drove through Scotland, the obedient High- 
lands unfolded all their romance. Sometimes, 

| indeed, they went halfway to meet it in ful 
| Highland costume, dressed unaccountably i 
Lennox tartan, each bride upon a Highland 
pony and each bridegroom striding attentively 
beside a pony’s head. : 

There was a happy interlude behind the 
Scotch baronial battlements of Mr. Gladstone’ 
northern home, where every one played a great 
‘deal of chess and the circle was completed by 
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the arrival of an unmarried brother-in-law. 
Then more excursions past Braemar and 
Ballater, still unconscious of the impending 
glories of Balmoral. But Lyttleton 


went | 


south at last; and the Gladstones were alone | 


for solitary chess and billiards—“C. and I in 
deadly conflict—too great an expenditure, per- 
haps, of thought and interest’’—and endless 
leisure for reading Scott and Trench and Keble, 
to say nothing of the Bishop of London on 
Education and annotating Rothe’s Anfange der 
Christlichen Kirche. 

A round of visits carried them to Christmas; 
and as the new year opened, they were moving 
into Carlton House Terrace. It was near the 
House of Commons, still nearer to the Carlton 
Club, and quite near enough to the Sunday 
School at Bedfordbury, where Mr. Gladstone 
taught. Rules were drawn up to guide the 
household, and the first bookcase was put up 
with due solemnity; the servants’ library was 
chosen with immense deliberation; district- 
visiting began; and in the ordered virtue of her 
home Catherine prepared for sixty years with 
Mr. Gladstone. 


II 


HE sequel was not quite expected. It was 

easy to foresee a lifetime of devotion, with 
two figures steadily receding down the long 
avenue of public life, and two heads growing 
gray together. For she was bound to fulfil the 
lyrical prophecy of their best man at the 
wedding and to 


“Soothe in many a toil-worn hour 
The noble heart that thou hast won. 


Be thou a balmy breeze to him, 
A fountain singing at his side; 

A star, whose light is never dim, 
A pillar, to uphold and guide.” 


(Such predictions are the natural penalty of 
inviting the Professor of Poetry to officiate as 
groomsman. ) 

The appointed réle was nobly performed. 
Two generations of delighted Liberals watched 
the slim figure follow him down the cheering 
lanes of public meetings, steady him as he 
climbed on to innumerable platforms, tug off 
his coat and sit demurely folding it as the big 
voice in front (with a suspicion of Liverpool 
about it) settled inimitably into the first, deep 
“Mr. Chairman and fellow-electors.”” The 
House of Commons knew what hand had filled 
the “short, thick-set pomatum-pot, oval in 
shape, four inches in height,” from which those 
eloquent lips drew intermittent (and slightly 
mysterious) refreshment, when the cheers gave 
a convenient pause; and an eye raised to the 
ladies’ gallery might catch a glimpse of an 
eager face that looked down at him; had 
watched unwaveringly, indeed, since distant 
evenings before the Corn Laws were repealed 
when “I found myself nearly upon Lady John 
Russell’s lap, with Lady Palmerston and other 
wives,” and was still watching as he crouched 
half a century away beside the faithful Morley 
for a spring at the apostate Chamberlain. 

A Member once enquired why a small section 
of the brass grille in front shone so brightly 
and was informed by the attendant that Mrs. 
Gladstone’s hand had polished it. 

She pinned the tea-rose in his coat, contrived 
the endless complications of a migratory poli- 
tician’s life (a niece testified to “the maneuvers 


behind his back, the extraordinary dodges to | 


smooth his path or oil his wheels or cocker up 
his health”), and was occasionally suspected 
of offering a hand to be shaken under his cape 
by eager (but destructive) Liberals. 

The Professor of Poetry had invited her to 
be her husband’s fountain and his star. But 
far more often she performed the humbler, 
though more useful, functions of his screen. 

here was so much to screen him from—his 
own unresting energy, hosts of supporters, 
anxious colleagues, and the dreadful irregu- 
larities of a politician’s diet. 

One day in the Midlothian election they paid 
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WILL MAKE YOUR HOME 


= 


BRIGHTER, HEALTHIER, 
AND A PLEASANTER 


PLACE TO LIVE 





Many an old house can be made 
brighter, cheerier, and up-to-date 
simply by the addition of a few win- 
dows—a bay, a pair of dormers, or 
perhaps just a fanlight over the 
door. A sun parlor or glass enclosed 
porch would bring new light to many 
an out-of-date house. 


Whether you are remodeling or 
building anew home, make your win- 
dows of generous size—letin the sun- 
light from attic to basement. Every 
precious ray of sunshine will help 
make it a pleasanter place to live. 


Ask us to send you free, a copy 
of “The Sunny Side of the House” 
—a practical book of suggestions 
for the home owner and home 
builder. It shows in a remarkably 
interesting way how old houses are 


improved in appearance simply by 
the addition of afew windows, asun 
parlor or a glass-enclosed porch. 


“American” Window Glass has 
been the preference of architects, 
builders and dealers for more than a 
quarter-century. Its high quality, 
greater tensile strength, brilliant lus- 
tre, and freedom from defects and 
discoloration make it the ideal glass 
for the finest buildings. Whether you 
are building anew home or remodel- 
ing, specify“ American” Clear-Vision 


Window Glass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS 
COMPANY 
W orld’s Largest Producer of Window Glass 
and maker of QUARTZ-LITE 
the Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 
305 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If you want a copy of “The Sunny Side of the House,” write 
name and address on the margin below and mail it to us. 


‘AM ERICAN” CLEAR- VISION 


AX WINDOW GLASS 2 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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In the two shapes baby 
specialists approve—the | 
narrow - neck and the | 
wide-mouth—8-ounce size 


Feedings are safe in 


PYREX 


T. M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 


nursing bottles 


There’s so much uncertainty with ordi- 
nary nursing bottles. Over and over 
again, they’ll break, just as a feeding is 
being warmed. 

PYREX Nursing Bottles are made to 
withstand quick changes from hot to cold 
water. You can heat, cool and sterilize 
them with security. Feedings in PYREX 
Nursing Bottles are safe. 

Six-sided they neither slip nor roll. 
Flat-bottomed they stand firmly. Smooth 
inside they clean easily. Ounces and half- 
ounces plainly marked. 

Get PYREX Nursing Bottles from 
your drug store today. 

Made by the makers of PYREX Oven- 
ware,Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


Boiling water cannot break them! 


| and brushes cheap for the Orphanage?” 








Maud Tousey ange 


SIMMONS 
Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, cafe 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons. 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 
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a call just after lunch. Tea was produced but, 
as he had a speech to make at three o’clock, 
respectfully declined. A cautious hand re- 
placed it on the hob. The meeting opened, 
and the electors were informed of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s iniquities at becoming length. 
The afternoon wore on, until the orator re- 
turned, and the same hospitable hand offered 
the dubious refreshment of the same tea. 
Queen Eleanor, one feels, would have consumed 
the deadly brew and fallen at her husband’s 
feet. But Mrs. Gladstone was more skilful. 
She let him take the cup, then sidled past and 
got it somehow underneath her mantle. A 
sudden admiration of the view drew her toward 
a window; and the Lowland landscape drank 
the Lowland tea. Small wonder that he adored 
her for a lifetime passed (as an artful hand has 
diagnosed it) in “feeding a god on beef-tea.”’ 
Not that her réle was secondary. When she 
married, a cheerful friend offered congratula- 
tions on having some one at last to write her 
letters for her, and she made endless use of 
him—*‘‘Could you order some tooth-brushes 
“Have 
you remembered to peep in'on the Miss D.’s? 


| Only open the boudoir door and you will find 
| them.” 


“Did you manage the flowers ‘or 
grapes) for Mrs. Bagshawe? She lives quite 
near Portland Place.” “If you have time, 
please bring down a little present for my three- 
year-old godchild; there are beautiful Bible 
prints at the Sanctuary, Westminster, and 
also we want a common easel from the same 
place, 5s. to 8/6, to hold the big maps for the 
boys.” Schoolroom easels, Bible prints, tooth- 
brushes, flowers, and the socially desolate Miss 
D.’s were all to be fitted somehow into the 
hunted life of a Prime Minister along with 
Ireland, Egypt, and the Liberal Party, to say 
nothing of an uneasy Sovereign, Homer, and 
his own perpetual anxiety on points of church 
discipline. 


O CATHERINE was more—much more— 
than a lieutenant, a m.re blank, numbered 
oval in the group of supporters clustering behind 
him. A less distinctive wife, one feels, must have 
developed features of her own in the solitude 
|of life with a public man who habitually 
| worked fourteen hours a day when in office. 
But even without this discipline Catherine 
was unmistakable. The two sisters of the 
famous double wedding had been known as 
“the Pussies”; and her engaging quality seems 
to survive in the affectionate persistence of the 
nickname. For, mated with the sterner figure 
of “Uncle William” she remained ‘Aunty 
Pussy” to two devoted generations; and young 


people do not nickname great-aunts for 
nothing. 
Besides she was a Glynne. The Glynnes 


were good; but under all their goodness there 
resided a redeeming streak of oddity. It ex- 
pressed itself in a cheerful inconsequence, in an 
abiding taste for nicknames and portmanteau 
words and the etymological eccentricities of an 
elaborate family dialect. Catherine was an 
arch-Glynne, presiding imperturbably over 
vast Biblical migrations of innumerable 
Lyttleton and Gladstone children and their 
countless attendants, that ended in triumph 
on the devastated floors of Hawarden or Hag- 
ley, where a sardonic brother once recorded 





“those great confluences of families which 
occur among the Glynnese,” with the agreeable 
turmoil of ‘seventeen children there under the 
| age of twelve, and consequently all inkstands, 
| books, furniture, and ornaments in intimate 
| inte rmixture, and in every form of fracture and 
| confusion. 

| That was her milieu; and she reveled in it. 
While “Uncle William” went on his majestic 
way, she ran breathlessly behind in a splendid 
whirl of nephews, missed appointments, and 
wild domestic improvisations. A devoted niece 
admired “the astonishing intricacy of her 
arrangements, the dovetailing and _never- 
‘ceasing attempts to fit in things which could 


Catherine Gladstone 


and wouldn’t fit.” She told him once to his 
marmoreal face what a bore he would have 
been if he had married somebody as tidy as 
himself. The contrast was complete—the 
People’s William in his stately progress, and 
his Catherine cz areering alongside with her 
gay assumption that “you were always ready 
to fall in with her and dovetail, and swap 
butlers, and supply meals, beds, cooks, or car- 
riages at a moment’s notice,” and her endless 
trail of little notes, written on scraps with 
broken pens and generously smudged, each “i” 
without its dot, each ‘‘t” uncrossed, and every 
period lacking its punctuation. 

The very contrast made her more adorable 
than ever. With Mr. Gladstone sitting by, 
how could any one resist the sweet inconse- 
quence that once feelingly complained to a 
startled lunch-party at Windsor of the intoler- 
able tedium of captivity for a notorious burglar 
—*But oh, how dull he will be—conceive the 
utter dullness of a prison’? Hers was the 
bright, uncomprehending eye that looked up 
at some one asking if, when she said that a will 
had been “declared vull,”’ she meant “null and 
void”; and hers the soothing explanation, “No, 
dear, I always say vull.” 

That, surely, was the school at which Mr. 
Gladstone learned to sing plantation melodies 
or waltz swaying round the hearthrug to the 
disreputable catch, sung in duet: 


“A ragamuflin husband and a rantipoling 
wife, 
We'll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups 
and downs of life.” 


HE song and dance was highly unlike him; 

but it was very like Catherine. For, to their 
great advantage, she remained more Glynne 
than Gladstone. 

Not that levity was, in any sense, her princi- 
pal component. For the Glynnes were good; 
and goodness, for Catherine, meant something 
more than formal piety or regular attendance 
at public worship. That element, though, was 
never absent, as a startled modern may infer 
from the delicious entry in her diary, “Engaged 
a cook, after a long conversation on religious 
matters, chiefly between her and William.” 

But her piety found its expression far beyond 
the servants’ hall. Sometimes, indeed, her 
benefactions had a fine inconsequence, with 
ailing school-teachers packed suddenly to 
Hawarden, wings hurriedly carved off at table 
and despatched post-haste to the village—‘‘and 
let it go hot to Miss R. at once.”’ But her good 
works cou'd be no less systematic. The House 
of Charity in Soho and the Newport Market 
Refuge were her abiding passion, with Mrs. 
Gladstone for their indomitable almoner, com- 
mittee-man, and maid of all work. She was 
perpetually dashing off from Downing Street 
into the East End or to her Convalescent 
Home at Woodford. Startled electors saw the 
Premier’s wife alight from third-class carriages 
at inexplicable stations; and her days were a 
delirious round of workhouses and hospitals, 
punctuated by official parties and her endless 
vigil in the ladies’ gallery. 

They missed her once frem Hawarden after 
morning prayers: she was off after a typhoid 
case, put her patient in the train, took her to 
Chester, left her installed in hospital, and was 
home in time for tea and an enormous charade 
of grandchildren. Small wonder that when 
some one at the height of the cholera epidemic 
saw a lady busily engaged in bundling babies 
in blankets out of the London Hospital and 
asked who she might be, the reply was ‘Mrs. 
Gladstone.” Some of the rescued infants even 
found their way to the august official attics of 
Downing Street. But she was still busy in the 
stricken wards and walked them quite as fear- 
lessly as any Lady with a Lamp. 

Hawarden itself was full of her—her Or- 
phanage, that had its birth in the Lancashire 
cotton famine, and the smaller home first 
opened for a knot of London cholera orphans. 
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She even partnered her husband in the heroic 
embarrassments of his rescue work. 

A startled friend once asked him, “What will 
Mrs. Gladstone say if you take this woman 
home?” 

And the deep voice replied, ‘‘Why, it is to 
Mrs. Gladstone I am taking her.” 

For when they reigned there, Downing 
Street saw strange encounters; and her urchins 
matched his Magdalens. Each led the other on. 

She even led him into the composition of 
lyric verse upon minor items of intelligence 
from her Convalescent Home. He was a 
secret rhymer of considerable ardor and pur- 
sued with gusto the poetical problems pre- 
sented by Messrs. Parkins & Gotto and the no 
less unusually named bride of his last Home 
Secretary, 


“And by sea or by land, I will swear you may 
far go 
Before you can hit on a double for Margot.” 


But few Liberals believed their monumental 
leader capable of greeting with verse his wife’s 
announcement of the happy news from Wood- 
ford that “the cook and the Captain are going 
to be married.” He received the intelligence 
with one of his deepest silences; and she com- 
plained in wifely irony, 

“Oh, of course, you are too full of Homer and 
your gld gods and goddesses to care—stupid of 
me!” 

But an abstracted hand had reached for a 
sheet of paper; the pen—the slightly portentous 
pen of “The State in its Relation with the 
Church”—moved rapidly across the page; and 
she was presented with a highly indecorous 
epithalamium, from its spirited opening, 








“The Cook and the Captain determined one 


ay, 

When worthy Miss Simmons was out of the 
way, 

On splicing together a life and a life, 

The one as a husband the other as wife—”’ 


to its riotous conclusion: 


“Miss Simmons came home and she shouted, 
‘Oh dear! 
What riot is this? What the d—1 is here? 
If the Cook and the Captain will not be 
quiescent, 
What can I expect from each Convalescent?’ 
Fol de rol, fol de rol, fol de rol la.” 


Mr. Guedalla’s next article, on Mary 


From a Flood of Books 


Catherine Gladstone 


He wrote it just to please her; and one may | 
guess from the light-hearted scrap how much 
she helped to keep him human. 

For, after all, he was the greatest (and, per- 
haps, the best) of her good works. There was 
his life to be arranged, his innumerable comings 
and goings to be contrived, the silence to be 
kept round his work, and all the blows to 
deaden which adversaries aim at politicians, 
though they mostly fall upon their wives. It 
was easy enough to stand smiling at his side | 
and watch the cheering crowds—and then he 
could always think of such wonderful things to 
say to them, although she had to stop him once | 
until the reporter could get near enough to 
hear. But the silent hours were not so easy, 
when he was sleeping badly, or the incorrigible 
Disraeli seemed to flourish like the green bay 


——_— 
tree, or his own friends began to fail him. That / 
was when she stretched a shielding arm above } 
him to take the blows; and he began to fear | * 


them more for her than for himself. For the 
unvarying alternation of success and failure 
had hardened him. His life had been an exca 
vation where defeat and recovery seemed to 
lie in geological layers, one above the other, 
over an almost geological period of time. 

But one day the alternation ended, since | 
recovery is more than doubtful for a resigning | 


Premier of eighty-three; and as he faced the | 


prospect, he became a coward for her. His las 
Cabinet had rounded with infinite solicitude 


| 


| 


upon the leader whom they were prepared to | 


worship, but not to follow; and he dared not 
take home the news. Morley must tell her; | 
Morley was always serviceable; he would sham | 
tired himself and pass the ball to Morley. 


after dinner, while the others played back- 


So Morley dined at Downing Street; | 


gammon, she led the anguished Morley to a 
sofa, ‘‘behind an ornamental glass screen.”’ Mr. 
G. had told her that he was fagged and that 
Morley would report how matters stood. There 
on the sofa, while the two old gentlemen 


rattled their dice beyond the screen, he told | 


her. She was quite unprepared, as the blow 
fell. 

Not quite the last, though. She was alone 
for that in the vast Abbey, where she left him; | 
and the watching crowds saw the hope living 
in her eyes, as “she went in like a widow, she 
came out like a bride.” And in a year and a 
few weeks she joined him, dutiful as ever, with 
a murmur of “I must not be late for church.” 
Indeed, she was not. 

Arnold, will appear in an early issue 


(Continued from page 59) 


Valley of the Tombs of the Kings under the 
shadow of Deir el-Bahri, in the presence of 
thousand-year-dead queens and kind Mrs. 
Redlake, takes place the contest for the love 
and life of Ruth between the healthy, rugged 
doctor who, hating the dead-and-gone past, 
worships modernity and life, and the jealous, 
romantic, invalid worshiper of antiquity. 
There is also a conflict in the soul of Ruth be- 
tween those two different expressions of the 
same maternal spirit, that which seeks to save 
and serve the sick and suffering, and that which 
seeks to express and create life. It is a queer 
story, a weird story, in which the author seeks 
to pose the old protest of the living against the 
adulation of the dead, of the creative impulse 
against the claims of the pitiful, this protest 
becoming perhaps the more emphatic by its 
defeat, as if its maker would suggest, though 
ever so subtly, that old truth that only by 
losing life does one save it. It is this mystical 
content of his stories, even more than the 
charm or the power of their setting, that gives 
them their rare power. My curiosity again 
Satished, I put this book down marked, “Re 
warding for those sensitive to mystery, sus- 
ceptible to charm,” _— 


More, perhaps, than curiosity was the motive 


that caused me to lay aside ‘“The Mother’ by | 


Grazia Deledda (Macmillan, $2.00) to be taken 
up at my first idle moment. For, separated 
though I had been from my books, I had read in 
the papers how this Sardinian woman had won 
the Nobel prize in literature. And so, even 
though I did not then know that she is one of 
Italy’s best-loved figures, or that Pirandello 
had called “‘The Mother” the greatest story 
written in Italy in recent times, I felt it essen- 
tial to my literary education to make her 





acquaintance. 
I found the story laid in Madame Deledda’s 


native island of Sardinia with its wild and rocky | 
background of mountain among the crude, half | 


civilized, hard working shepherds of Aar. 
action was swift, dramatic, yet back of this 
ruggedness, behind this simplicity, lay a con- 
flict of human emotions as deadly and as pro 
found as those portrayed by the Greek trage 
dies. As always in the books of these Nobel 
prize-winners, what impresses is the directness 
and the clearness with which the theme is set 
forth. Compared with an English novel, even 
with Hardy’s best, it appears as would the 
deep, red soil of a bare Colorado mesa in 


The | 
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J. A. Bell, veteran chef on the famous “Broadway Limited,” in his aluminum-equipped kitchen 


On Railroad Dining Cars 
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It is lunch time on the ‘‘Broadway”’ as the Pennsylvania's 
crack train to the East slips quietly out of Chicago's 
stately Union Station. Master chefs are already busy in 
diners equipped, for the best of cooking and the utmost of 
efficiency, with aluminum utensils. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad uses aluminum cooking utensils 
extensively in all its dining cars— another famous name added 
to the impressive list of institutions whose use of aluminum 
conveys such significant information to American housewives. 

Utensils of this pure ‘“‘modern metal’’ cook everything well. 
They are light yet strong—lastingly economical—quick to heat 
and slow to cool —easy to keep clean — ideal for the foundation 
equipment of efficient home kitchens. ... . 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 





Please send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,”’ to the address written below: 
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contrast with the luxuriant growth of an jr. 
| gated garden. As in the mesa the earth is bare 
| arresting, so is the theme of these continental 
| novels challenging; as in the garden the earth 
| is cloaked by its verbiage of green and flower. 
| so is the theme of the English novel obscured 
| by its details of descriptions, complications of 
| plot. 
, The love story of Paul, the young priest, js 
simple. He has taken his vows while too young 
to understand what*he is renouncing. He jg 
| thrown with a lonely woman, Agnes, and they 
find that they love each other. She persuade 
| him to flee with her. But his peasant house. 
keeper mother, Maria Maddalena, with the 
sure instinct of the mother who lives through 
| and by her child, suspects what has happened. 
| In terror lest Paul should break the Church's 
| laws and thus lose his soul, she wrings from him 
a promise that he will never see Agnes again 
Against his will Paul is lured back to Agnes 
side. Torn between his duty to his vows and 
his need of her love, he proposes that they sac 
| rifice their love in a mystical act of atonement 
but Agnes will have none of such moral cow 
ardice. She threatens that unless he goes with 
| her, she will denounce him and his treatment 
| of her at the end of mass next day. 
| But Agnes, too, has her obligations. To 
these people she, their mistress in her feudal 
farmhouse, is the symbol of beauty and faith. 
| When the moment comes she can not outrage 
| it. But before she realizes it, before she moves 
| slowly, almost unwillingly, out of the church, 
| Paul at the altar and his mother in her corner 
| have tasted of the passion of Calvary. And 
| only Paul survives it. 
| This is the simple story which takes place in 
| two days. But in it is sounded the whok 
range of human desires and suffering, the con 
flict between the mother’s ambitions and 
standards of life and the mother’s desire fora 
son’s happiness. The power of the author lies 
| in the revelation of what goes on in the souls of 
| these people. When we appreciate that, we 
| understand why she was awarded the Nobel 
| prize. After “The Mother’’ most other books 
| seem tame if not tawdry. I put it down with 
| the notation, “Absorbing and powerful, for 
those to whom life is a textbook and humans 
| are pitiful.” 
| When I came to “A Mirror For Witches 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50) I suddenly remen 
| bered what Ernestine Evans had said to me 
| only a few weeks before, 

“Esther Forbes, poor dear, has been living 
in the eighteenth century—witches, you know, 
Salem and all.” 

Naturally I stopped to see what the gay and 
cynical lady who made the Boston of the seven 
ties come to life for us in ““O Genteel Lady! 

| had found among the witches. And lo, there 
| was “reflected the Life, Machinations, and 
Death of Famous DOLL BILBY, who, witha 
more than feminine perversity, preferred a De 
mon to a Mortal Lover.” There was also told 
Show and why a Righteous and Most Awlu 
JUDGEMENT befell her, destroying bot! 
ee Body and Immortal Soul.” Verilya 
| 
| 





witch to frighten children with on a dark and 
stormy night. Yet withal a tale to clarify the 
witch situation as presented in the histories 0! 
our incredulous youth. For into her eighteenth- 
century retirement Esther must have taken her 
twentieth-century psychology. ; 

“A tale,’ I note, ‘‘for those who like the weird 
and fantastic with a dash of the wicked.” 


A Book of True Poetry 

“Silver in the Sun” (P. L. Turner, $1.50) 
which Grace Noll Crowell has gathered some 
those verses with which she has charmed us ! 
| Goop HousEKEEPING was nox to be passed by 
| It was so light and winsome. It had my eye 
| before I knew it. And poetry is a tricky ell 
The titles woo; the white margins rest. One 
gazes upon rather than reads the centering 
| inscriptions. And an emotion is loosed. Find 
ling it pleasurable, one turns the page. An 
other rises, and so one drifts on and on, gently 
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lifted and rocked with the waves of the poet’s 
mood as if .esting quietly in an oarless boat. 
Sometimes there are high swells, and then one 
plunges. Sometimes one lies still at peace; at 
others, tossed high with passion. Mrs. Crow- 
ell’s verse rocks the = —_ as she — 
ri he horizon’s “blue distance,” past the 
pe ame “apple blossoms in an old fst . BANANA CREAM 
swimming “through a pink-white mist of , 1 package Lemon Jell-O 
tears,” past “a valiant cardinal dark-red d 
against the winter dawn” to the hours which 
shine out “like silver in the sun”: 


12 cups boiling water 

5 large, ripe bananas 

5 teaspoons sugar 

“\ spangled brightness, lighting up the days, 1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
And marking them with beauty, one by one. 
Some swift brief space of time, remembered 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Mash 


bananas with silver fork, add sugar, 


still: ; : M 
The green-gold ecstasy of one far June; | Na ' : and rub smooth. Add whipped cream. 
An hour of glory on a wind-swept hill; d ] When Jell-O is cold and slightly 
A night where locust branches sprayed the —_ , 1 thickened, beat with rotary egg 
moon .. .” ; beater until consistency of whipped 


cream. Fold in cream mixture. Pour in 
mold, chill until firm. Serve with 
w hipped cream. Serves 8. 


What makes this verse memorable, even | 
more than her sensuous appreciation of beauty 
in color, line, sound, which is intense, is the way 
in which she seizes the underlying significance 
of the familiar and so illumines it that its pro 
found importance is revealed. Mrs. Crowell 
js an apostle of the essential. She sees as well 
as feels. 


Books The Critics Like 

The groups into which I sort these books are 
not those of fiction, biography, science or, in- 
deed, any other known to librarians. For my 
classification is not governed by subject mat 
ter, but by my desire to find quickly those 
books that will give pleasure to one or another 
of my readers. There is the group, for in 
stance, to which ““The Key of Life’ belongs 
books that are almost sure, because of the 
writer or the subject, to interest. Out of that 
group I was bound to find one or more. Then 
there is the group of books of which I am not so 
sure, books which have brought pleasure to 
the critics, books of the Literary Guild or of | 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, but which may 


not fill my needs. Into it, on this occasion, Y 
went Thomas Beer’s ‘““The Road to Heaven” | “« “« ~~. Dessert J O S 





(Knopf, $2.50), so admired by the sophisticates 
but which would, my reading disclosed, in spite m ‘s 
of its undeniable art, seem to the respectable ° 

frank to the point of brutality; Howard W W C O C est V SO O W S 
Odum’s “Rainbow Round My Shoulder” 1 u 1 1 Cc It 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00), an undeniable docu 

ment of negro life, absolutely hypnotic in its | 


| 
power to convince and hold, but repulsive in | } 
the savagery it records; Princess Marthe 
Bibesco’s ‘“‘Catherine-Paris” (Harcourt, Brace, fs 
$2.50), Balzackian in its scope and thorough- 
wasee mann Pes 


ness, exquisite in its irony, charming in its 
characterization, altogether a beautiful book, 
yet depicting manners and situations shocking 
to the sensibilities of the Anglo-Saxon; and 
finally Rose Macaulay’s ‘“‘Daisy and Daphne” | 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.50) which will be a veri 

table joy to those who can laugh at themselves 


“Daisy and Daphne” can not be described or MESSUGE, 


outlined without giving away the device which [7>——STIOVERS of dessert, we bring good interesting recipes for Je!l-O desserts, salads, 


















this clever mistress of subtle satire has , , 
= : “te , utilized news! You can have dessert—you appetizers, and entrees .. . Mail the coupon 
to make her point, a device that motivates the 
plot, a point that provides the story. Device, don't need to worry about over- now! 
plot, story—each arresting and the combina- burdening digestion withthe FIVE FLAVORS—FROM 
. ° e a . a : i ‘ “f G 
tion irresistible. But the book is more than crowning glory of the meal—if the dessert — FRESH. RIPE FRUITS— 
entertainment, for beyond the amusement Jell-O! 7 r pute ; 
gained from an appreciation of her cleverness, sia ‘ ~ | 4 10c a package 
recognition of which always titillates our ego, F tanslaes hawediecovered thatthisise (= 
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union of pity to insight puts Rose Macaulay in are Jell-O's constituents. And it happens Le Roy, New York 
a place by herself. Unlike so many of the s j . 
: : that this combination, in addition to being Please send me free the new recipe booklet, 


younger writers, her tongue is never in her 


cheek. There is no mockery in her exposition always delicious—always welcome—iés Through the Menu with Jell-O 
of human foibles. If she uses a kerchief, it is to | a/ways easy to digest. N 
y >away < ® ? “. Nam pecan ccenccpasscaqnesceapoemsacesentt 
wipe away a tear and not to stifle laughter. ins 
rhere is, of course, the group, known from So take heart. Enjoy dessert to the utmost. ¢ 
- i i -_ > aa “ . Jiree — . eccenccesseugs 
the beginning to be hopeless because of treat-| There are so many ways of preparing Jell-O 
ment or subject matter, some of them good | that itcan be served often without monotony. Cit Stat 
books, perhaps great literature, but not for | ‘ , eee ae %  ainainiimenn 
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of sweet, immature, and silly tales whose very 
titles are a give-away. There are the special 
books, guide-books, treatises, lectures, essays 
that find their place after inspection on pre 
pared lists and bibliographies, or perchance in 
some special article, but whose appeal is per- 
force limited to those special tastes and inter- 
ests. The too-popular books, meaning the too- 
superficial; the too-serious books, meaning the 
too-technical. 
Always there are a number of information 

books, attractively got up, readably written. 
Sometimes they are about old civilizations, 
such as Thomas Gann’s “Mystery Cities” 
(Scribner, $5.00); sometimes about scientific 
discoveries, like ‘The Romance of Reality, The 
Beauties and Mysteries of Modern Science” by 
Beverly L. Clarke (Macmillan, $2.25); some- 
times about politics, like “The Republican 
Party: A History” by William Starr Myers and 
“The Democratic Party: A History” by Frank 
R. Kent (Century, $5.00 each). Sometimes, 
like “Skyward” by Commander Richard E. 
Byrd (Putnam, $3.50), they are about explora- 
tion; sometimes about manners, like Richard- 
son Wright’s ‘“‘Hawkers and Walkers in Early 
America” (Lippincott, $5.00); sometimes about 
the romance of daring, like “Buccaneers of the 
Pacific” by George Wycherley (Bobbs-Merrill, 
| $5.00); and more often about peoples. They 
are the handsomest group of the lot—library 
| and center-table books, books to send as bread- 
and-butter gifts to express appreciation of hos- 
pitality. Choice between them depends largely 
on one’s particular interest. 





Our Own Southwest 
It was, for instance, natural that I should 
select at once that new book on America’s 
Southwest which has a great attraction for me, 
“Under Turquoise Skies” (Macmillan, $5.00). 


e ce » In one informative volume the author, Will H. 
'Y ins to ta 'Y YOWwWn-u 00 Robinson, has endeavored to gather the char- 
| acteristics—geographical, historical, racial—of 


the transition, by all means, should be 
gtadual. With the advice of the physi- 
cian, weaning may be accomplished 
with minimum disturbance to Baby, 
and with least trouble to Mother. 


Mothers who are careful in this 
respect will be careful, also, of Baby's 
sensitive skin. And to prevent chafing 
and irritation from diapers, and from 
perspiration particularly in deep folds 
of the skin, they naturally turn to 
Mennen Borated Talcum —the modern 
soothing baby powder. 

ag ancy J prepared for babies from 
the finest talcum obtainable, this sci- 
entific baby powder is air-floated to 
downy softness. It forms a gauzy film 


of protection that is anti-frictional and 
antiseptic. It absorbs moisture, guards 
against rawness, and relieves itching. It 
cools and soothes Baby’s delicate skin, 
and brings him comfort and con- 
tentment. 

Baby needs the benefit of Mennen 
Borated Talcum more than ever these 
hot summer days! Accept today the 
offer below! 

When Baby’s physician advises an 
ointment, use Mennen Baby Ointment. 
For dry skin, diaper rash, scaly scalp and 
prickly heat it is safe and soothing. 
Waterproof and healing. 

The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 


The Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


MENNehN 


Borated Talcum 
~~ #2€ B aby Powder 


FREE THIS MONTH. Ask your 


druggist for this Combination 
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Package containing a shaker can of Mennen 
Borated Talcum and a generous free tube 
of Mennen Skin Balm. Both for the price 
of the talcum alone in this Combination 
Package — 25c. Mothers will enjoy using 
Mennen Skin Balm — the well-known skin 
tonic. Non- greasy. Smooths and _ heals 
roughened skin. Soothes and cools sun- 
burn. Keeps your hands soft and beautiful. 





that fascinating country with its Pueblo Indians 
of prehistoric times, its Hopis and Zunis, its 
Spanish caballeros, its mining camps and 
ranches, its painted deserts and grand canyons, 
its missions and cliff-dwellers, its cacti and 
gardens, its— But why enumerate? Not so 
good a book as ‘‘Through Our Unknown South 
west, The Wonderland of the United States” 
by Agnes C. Laut (McBride, $3.00) or “Our 
Hispanic Southwest” by Ernest Peixotto 
(Scribner, $3.50), yet it has its points. Not 
elsewhere is the whole ground so concisely but 
so comprehensively covered. 

Every reader has one subject on which he 
strives to be catholic, every book which appears 
about it alluring him. With me it is the South- 
west. With some one else, Italy. At a card 
table only yesterday, for instance, Mrs. Gentry 
asked me to name for her some new books on 
Russia. “I’ve read all there are in the library,” 
she said. ‘Can you name some more for me? 
I want to read all sides, everything.” And in 
this group I had just placed “The Russian 
Land” by Albert Rhys Williams (New Repub 

| lic, $1.00), and “The Mind and Face of Bol 
shevism” by René Fiilép-Miller (Knopf, $6.00). 
To each reader, his own hobby. 

To return from my choosing to my sorting, 
the largest number of books, as always, went to 
that spot where I gather those light and enter 
taining troubadours of the pen, without respon 
sibility to literature, that exercise such a fasci 
nation over the thought-weary. Theirs only to 
divert, be the phrasing ever so banal, or the 
characters so flat, or the plot so stale. 

One glance at those two boxed volumes, 
“The Years Between” (Longmans, Green, 
$5.00), was enough and in spite of all the im 
proving, rewarding, aye, and better books 
available, even from the standpoint of plot 
itself, I fell a victim to the lure of the cavalier 

In these volumes Paul Feval and M. Lassez 
have attempted to account for the twenty 
years between “The Three Musketeers” and 
“Twenty Years After,” which their author, 
| Alexandre Dumas, pére, skipped. Borrowing 


























his immortal D’Artagnan, introducing Cyrano 
de Bergerac, and adding Cavalier Tancréde, 
these enterprising writers do an “‘imitation”’ of 
that wizard of the adventure tale, which pro 
duces a synthetic thrill that, in lieu of the au- 
thentic, serves well as a substitute. Swash 
buckling, loyalty, treachery, intrigue, suspense, 
fair ladies, romance are compounded in equal 
proportions and, to an addict of the draught, 
give at least the flavor, if not the excitement, 
of the original. 

I put this book down so refreshed that I 
turned with enthusiasm to another group, 
what I might call the Message Group. Into 
such a group, for instance, had once gone 
Dorsey's “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings.”’ Out of this sizable pile finally I culled 
“Growing Into Life, A Magna Charta of 
Youth” by David Seabury (Boni & Liveright, | 
$<.00), because its very title prophesied a book 
to put hope and heart into every parent fearful 
of the frankness and freedom of the oncoming 
generations. 

Mr. Seabury is said to be the highest-paid 
consulting psychologist in America. He has 
found particularly disquieting the large number 
of younger people and even children who have 
become neurotic cases. To combat the danger 
of a neurotic younger generation he has written 
this book. 

In his Introduction he sets forth his purpose: 
to present the broader outlines of Preventive 
Psychology, to explain the new ethics called 
for by these preventive endeavors, to discuss 
the causes and effects of emotional dis- 
turbances with a view to a science of behavior 
which shall include a right direction of our 
principles. His purpose is, in short, an effort to 
help parents to help their children to lead hap- 
pier lives, not by advising parents how to con- 
trol their children, but by giving them in a 
readable way the information necessary as to 
these children’s emotional natures, their dan- 
gers, and their safeguards. 

It is not a book for those parents whose only 
idea of meeting the conditions induced by our 
inquiet, unstable life is to sit close to old- 
fashioned ideals, crying “‘Stop thief!” to those 
who violate them. Nor yet for those ostrich- 
like parents who stick their heads in the sands 
of convention and repressions and refuse to see 
what their children are really thinking and | 
feeling. It is for those other thousands who, 
recognizing the problems, aye, the dangers, of | 
our present civilization, who are not blind to 
the increase of insanity and neurosis and feel 
their responsibility as parents to learn their 
causes and find their cure, even though it is in 
the abdication of many of parents’ “rights” and 
ali their illusions. 

Such parents will read eagerly of the findings 
of the new psychology and its application to the 
problems of emotional immaturity. Much 
they will ponder. Some reject. And others 
they will recognize for a re-application of old 
truths. It is in this re-application, this grafting | 
of new interpretations on to old beliefs, this | 
making helpful what seemed before destruc- | 
tive, that the book has, perhaps, its greatest | 
value. Mr. Seabury’s psychology comes as an | 
aid and not an enemy, an enlargement, not a | 
belittling, of the gift of human life. An ampli- | 
fication, not a denial, of God. 

I sound enthusiastic. Iam. Asa parent I 
would I had read this book twenty years ago. 
As an adult I am grateful to have found it now. 











| 





Important Books 

By far the most difficult group to handle, 
however, is that devoted to those big, heavy 
volumes which contain really serious and im 
portant contributions to the literary work of 
the day. Keyserling’s books go there, and 
Ludwig’s. By far the most rewarding of all 
the books being written, I should never con- 
sider putting them entirely aside. Those I | 
must read; those I want to read. But knowing 
1 can not do it quickly, realizing the hours each 
will consume, I push them by for a more con- 
venient season after I have finished the quicker 
and the easier. Hope springs eternal that some 
day I shall find the time for them, but those 





Theyll both neglect 


it...unless 


These men of yours may think it a 
little feminine to bother about their 
hair . . . men usually do think so 
until hair begins to thin, or dandruff 
appears. 


But there is one tactful way of 
starting them on the road to good 
hair-habits now—have on hand, for 
constant use, one of the three Packer 
shampoos: Packer’s Tar Soap, 


'Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, or 


Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo. 


And watch them use it! (Of 
course you'll use it too.) Right off, 
a Packer shampoo gives billows of 
lather. The richest lather you ever 
massaged into a sleepy scalp. How 
alive your scalp feels! That’s waked- 
up circulation! Now rinse, and see 
how quickly every bit of lather van- 
ishes. Dry, and notice how lustrous 
your hair is. That’s the way to start 
a good habit—to keep a scalp healthy. 


Each Packer shampoo has_ been 
made to foster the scalp’s health. 
Into each go ingredients known to 
be good for the scalp, each in- 
gredient the finest and costliest of 


its kind—soothing glycerine, im-_ 


ported olive oil, pine tar with all its 
curative properties. And into every 
cake or bottle goes also the priceless 
experience of 55 years in making 
soaps for the hair. Read the offer 
below and start the family off to 
healthier, better hair-habits now. 
Send for sample. Send 10c for a sample 
of any one of these Packer soaps and our new, 
28-page book—on hair health—giving in- 
formation on the care of dry hair, oily hair, 
dandruff, falling hair, etc. Specify which soap 
you prefer. Address The Packer Mfg. Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. 18-H, Box 85, G. P. O., 
New York, N. Y. 





PACKER'S TAR SOAP 
(in the metal box) 
PACKER'S PINE TAR SHAMPOO 
(contains pine tar) 
PACKER’'S OLIVE OIL SHAMPOO 
(golden-colored perfumed) 


Packer Shampoos 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Extension ‘Telephones prevent 


embarrassment in \/f aking or Answering calls 


€X An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


How embarrassing it is, some- 
times, to have to answer the tele- 
phone in the presence of other 
people. You or your guests will 
appreciate being able to answer 
or make a call in any part of the 
house. 


Extension telephones are im- 
portant in many other ways. 
They save countless tiring steps. 
The living-room, library or den 
surely needs a telephone. Another 
should be in or handy to the 
kitchen. A telephone beside the 
bed is indispensable in times of 
illness or other emergency. 


In renting or building a new 
home, it is just as important to 
plan for plenty of telephone ser- 
vice as it is to provide for any of 
the other essentials of household 
convenience and comfort. Ask the 
local Bell Telephone business office 
to advise with you. A world of 
telephone comfort may be had 
for very little extra cost. 











YOUR SUMMER HOME AFLOAT 


Indévidual sleeping accom- 
o6 modations for 6 to 9 per 
sons Complete galley, or 
kitchen; toilet facilities; 
ull-length wardrobes; ma- 
hogany dresser anc buffet, 
h sturdy, seaworthy, salt- 
‘ water construction; © 
cyl. 70 h.p. mariae mo- 
tor; auxiliary sail. 
Send for Folder G 


The Matthews Co. 
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From a Flood of Books 


that are read are as nothing to what is added. 
Sometimes, however, some special incentive of 
curiosity or need spurs me to great endeavor, 
and a book is rescued from the group, lies on 
my bed-table, is started in the bedtime hour, 
grips me, and becomes my book companiop 
until it is finished. 





























Useful In kitch- 
en, dining room, 
sun parlor, Rub- 
old wheels, sani- 


|} tary moulding, 


io corners for 


eaning. Handy- 
craft construction 
at low price. Red, 
Green, Mahog- 
any, Walnut—al- 
so unfinished — 
Send for circular. 


HANDY CHAIR 
& TABLE CO., 


80 Heywood 
Street 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


“HandyCraft” 
HANDY SERVE WAGONS 
in Colors 











This is what happened to “The Rise of the 
House of Rothschild” by Count Egon Cesar 
| Corti (Cosmopolitan, $5.00). Always I have 
| been intrigued by this name which in my youth 

was the most favored synonym for wealth and 
invisible power. The Rothschilds were the 
“mysterious strangers” of Europe whose finger 
was in every political pie, whose seven-leagued 
boots rushed from capital to capital, whose 
Aladdin keys could raise or blight the germ of 
fortune. But only as fingers, boots, or keys 
were they known. Their faces were hid- 
den from view. Personality they had none. 
No wonder I welcomed their history, as re. 
corded by Count Egon Cesar Corti after his 
three years’ scholarly research, and fell upon it 
joyously!) As a companion to Ludwig's 
“Napoleon” and “Bismarck, The Story of a 
Fighter” and Maurois’ “Disraeli,” it is well- 
nigh indispensable in drawing in the back- 
ground, in uncovering the foundation against 
and on which the great political figures moved. 
It is only in modern days that finance has 
thrown off its incognito and appeared without 
disguise as the master of men and controller of 
destiny, although always it held the economic 
whip that ruled the scepter. In this book the 
curtain is drawn aside, and the money-dynasty 
of those days is shown us, the founders cringing 
in order that their sons might, in turn, make 
others cringe, daring that their sons, in their 
turn, might know security, not realizing that 
the price of wealth is the cowardice that springs 
from fear of its loss. 

An absorbing story of intrigue, of human 
| weakness, of greed, and ruthlessness. Yet, 
| alas, it leaves this one reader as ignorant of 
| what constitutes wealth and how it is come by 
| as when she confused the name of Rothschild 
| with that of the fabled King Midas. But that, 
| perhaps, no book can tell, the golden touch, 
| like the King’s touch, defying scientific exposi- 

tion. 


A Book That Will Last 
| There remained but one other group, the 
| most precious, the most rewarding, but the 
| smallest of the lot, devoted to those books that 
do not fall into any category but that can be 
counted on, read slowly, picked up now and 
again, to yield a permanent pleasure, and one 
probably often to be repeated. ; 
“Quiet Cities” by Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Knopf, $2.50) was the one sampled this 
month, a book to charm the most blasé. As 
a magician can carry us back into the atmos- 
| phere of the past, who can rebuild for us not 
| only a land, but a day and a people, that are 
no more, this Pennsylvania artist has no supe 
rior nor, so far as I know, any equal. 
| In this “Quiet Cities” he defies time utterly. 
|Recapturing that imponderable something 
| which we call the “personality” or “atmos 
phere” of a city, he describes not the things 
which did happen there, but those happenings 
which by all the laws of logic and likeness 
should have happened there. And he tels 
| them not as the participants might have under 
stood and seen them, but as we of the twentieth 
century would. Yet not as we would see them 
from this distance of time, but as we would see 
them could we, like Alice, walk through the 
Looking Glass. Nothing short of witchcraft, 
that, to carry us, without change, into % 
| different and yet so real a land that we come 
out of the book with the same gasp of astonish- 
ment and disappointment which accompanies 
our sudden waking from a happy and real 
dream. Charleston, New Orleans, Washing: 
ton, Lexington, Natchez, Pittsburgh, Albany, 
Philadelphia, Boston—each of the nine has a2 
| individuality and each a tale which could have 
| happened there only, a tale of magic 10 
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Charleston, of love for New Orleans. The] 
preposition is used advisedly. They are tales 
of the cities, for the cities, although irrevoc- 
ably in the cities. 

“And how,” my reader may ask, “did I 
know to select ‘Quiet Cities’ instead of one of 
the others?” A fair question, this, for the sort- 
ing was but the beginning. How did I hit on 
these particular books from each separate | 
group? I have tried to indicate how I was | 
guided to each book. To one by my interest | 
in the writer through personal contact or | 
a friend; to another by curiosity about the sub- 
ject; to another by its appeal to my mood; to an- 
other by the promise of desired information; to 
still another by its title or its dress. 

But “Quiet Cities,” to be frank, chose me. 
The paper cover with its outlined map sug- 
gested the days when traveling was an adven- 
ture and the distance between these cities 
made their personalities stand out like those of 
southern belles. The word “quiet” appealed 
to my noise-weary mind. And the name 
“Hergesheimer” promised ability to furnish the 
adventure, conjure up the romance, induce the 
quiet, and portray the personality. Three 
pages proved it. It is only fair to say that 1 am 
not always so fortunate. Often I am disap- 
pointed. I have not mentioned the books 
whose first forty pages, glanced through as I 
sorted, indicated them “unavailable.” Some- 
times a mere phrase, a word, ofttimes a char- 
acter, is enough to tell me so. 

It is a gamble, but the odds are always with 
the reader who knows his subjects, his authors, 
and, above all, has that divine curiosity which, 
wedded to perseverance, is a guide to truth. 

For information about books, write Mrs. Blair, 
Joplin, Missouri. She will be glad to give you 
her advice. Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 








The Washing of His Feet 


(Continued from page 50) 


mighty works did they witness? Were they al- 
lowed to come close enough to hear his parables, | 
or were the front rows so reserved for men that 
they would get the glad tidings only at second 
hand? Did any one of them keep a secret 
diary? What a marvelous thing if there had 
been a fifth Gospel—his three great years as 
seen through a woman’s eyes! 

This one thing we know, that they never in 
truded. Only once did one of them attempt to 
shape his policies or present a suggestion with 
any tinge of self-interest. The mother of 
James and John loved her sons so much that 
she tried to assure their future. She asked that 
they should have the places of honor, one on 
his right hand and the other on his left, when he 
should come into his kingdom. And, as often 
happens when a woman seeks to help her men 
folks through influence with their leader, she 
succeeded only in bringing a rebuke upon her- 
self and in stirring up resentment against the 
boys. 

In every other instance the service of the 
women to him was the comfort of thoughtful 
ness and the joy of a responsive heart. Without 
the creature satisfactions which they fur 
nished—good food, a clean bed, and the hos 
pitality of pleasant homes—his life would have 
been much more bare and lonesome. For these 
blessings he was grateful. But most of all he 
needed and appreciated the inspiration of in- 
tuitive understanding and of loyal love. 

It was so with this woman who washed his 
feet. She made no speeches in his behalf. She 
did no organizing; she contributed no money to 
the cause. Yet in praise of her he spoke the 
finest words ever said of any human being: 

“Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gos 
pel shall be preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this, that this woman hath done, be 
told for a memorial of her.” 

All she did was to be her own loving, gener 
Ous, understanding self. But in pictures and 
poems and songs and prose it still is being told. 

Mr. Barton’s next article will be en- 
titled “Weeping Over Jerusalem” | 


we 


90 Flattering 
to the Hands!” 


they say delightedly ... these women 
of talent, beauty and able charm... 


Helen Dryden, famous illus- 
trator, Osa Johnson and many 
others —use the New Cutex 


Liquid Polish+ ++ 


_. do they overcome the problem 
of grubby nails— these women who 
have such interesting, able hands? 

All say it is because they use the New 
Cutex Liquid Polish—a gay, flattering 
brilliance that gives surprising, new 
personality to the hands. Applied once 
a week, it stays on day after day in 
spite of wear or water. Stains or dirt 
that usually cling to the nails dis- 
appear, simply by a thorough soap-and- 
water washing. 





Helen Dryden’s Clever 


The brilliance remains — flattering, Hands Kept Chic and 
fashionable, exquisitely dainty! Brilliant with New Cutex 


Liquid Polish 
Fd “Before I used the New Cutex Liquid 


Polish,” says Helen Dryden, well-known 
artist and illustrator, ‘‘my nails were 
always stained with paints and crayons. 
Now, it’s amazing how quickly I can 
make my hands look respectable. 
Just a thorough washing, and the 
nails come out smart and shining. 
The polish protects against stains, 
and stays on miraculously. 

“There’s also something about this 
shining, new nail polish that flatters 
even the plainest hand. Like make-up for 
one’s face—it adds character and chic.” 












Special introduc- 

tory offer—for 6¢, 

we will send 

Off for a canter in Africa! generous samples 

of polish and re- 

‘‘Wonderful Protection for ve 
the nails when ‘Roughing 


It’’’—Mrs. Martin Johnson 


Even though she’s in far-off Africa, Mrs. 
Martin Johnson, intrepid lady explorer, 
insists on being charming and totally 





feminine. 
s P ° . Send 6c and coupon below for sample of 
I have certain toilet things sent me New Cutex Liquid-Polish. (If in Canada, 
regularly,” says Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘among oties Peet. > 1101 St. Alexander 
them Cutex preparations. Using Cutex Northam Warren, Dept. 1-8 
Cuticle Remover and the marvelous 114 West 17th St., New York 


Cutex Cuticle Cream keeps the cuticle 
smooth and clean. And if I want to feel 
very much ‘dressed up,’ I use Cutex 
Liquid Polish. It’s so delightfully flat- 
tering to the hands, and wonderful pro- 
tection for the nails when ‘roughing it.’”’ 
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20 Gallons 
Water for 3c 


Write for Free Booklet No. 30 
The “Holyoke” Kerosene Hot Water 


Heater is the greatest boon to every 
country and suburban housewife, be- 
cause it supplies plenty of hot water at 
extremely low cost—without the use of 
gas or coal. Give name of plumber when 
writing. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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BRIOGE SET 


Breatu-rTakine Beauty! Decorated 
folding Bridge Set in rich Oriental colors—a 
delight to the heart of every hostess. Uphol- 


stered seats, decorated leatherette top and 
two insertable ash trays for corner legs. Write 
today for beautiful folder. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS 
1847 Wall St. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Turn Your Kitchen into a Candy Shop 
—Candy Costs 14c; sells for 60c a Ib. 
Almost no cash capital needed. Make 
in home, sell to stores. Ladies or men 
*ractical money making plan, taught 
(by mail) by merchant 35 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. We furnish tools 
BOOKLET FREE. Capitel Candy 
Scheel, Dept. AC-406, Washington, D.C. 
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Stocks or Bonds? 





(Continued from page 65) 


the lessons we began floating Liberty Bonds, 
in order to teach our people how to discrim- 
inate, how to choose wisely when they buy 
securities. Indiscriminate dabbling in the 
market, playing red-hot tips and hunches and 
rumors, is like tippling: once it gets a hold, it’s 
hard to cure. We don’t want to turn into a 
nation of stock-market tipplers; and that is one 
reason why I am very glad to give a plain, com- 
mon-sense talk on the nature of stocks and 
bonds in order that the people may at least 
know what they’re buying when they purchase 
a share of common or preferred stock, or a 
| debenture or first mortgage bond. 

“Let’s open the discussion with a concrete 
case. William Jones has $5000 surplus funds 
to invest. He decides to put it into securities. 
And here he has two big classes—stocks and 
bonds. Which class shall he choose? Each 
class has its own advantages and also its own 
defects. Neither by itself is an absolutely ideal 
form of investment at all times of the business 
| cycle. 


Bonds Have Several Advantages 

“Let us take the bond group first. Just 

| what do we mean by a bond, anyway? Well, 
| broadly speaking, so far as the bondholder is 
| concerned, it means that he has lent his money 
outright to a business corporation or to a gov- 
| ernment, which promises to pay back that loan 
at a specified date and at a specified rate of 
interest. When Jones buys a bond, he becomes 
a creditor of the business concern or of the 
government which borrows his money, a cred- 

| itor with a first lien upon the company’s assets. 

When he lends his money in this fashion, he 
| does not become a partner in the concern; he 

doesn’t assume any of the risks of the venture; 
he does not share in the increased earn'ngs if 
the enterprise succeeds nor in the losses if it 
fails; all that concerns him is the safety of his 
|capital and getting his interest right on the 
| nail. So Jones, by buying bonds, has achieved 
| two desirable things: he has the advantage of a 
| fixed income he can absolutely rely on, and also 
| his principa’ is safeguarded. 
| “In this connection I am, of course, speaking 
| of reputable business concerns which intend to 
keep their promises; for it goes without saying 
| that bonds issued by crooked, worthless, or fly- 
| by-night promotion companies with no inten- 
tion of meeting their obligations are not worth 
the paper they are printed on. Everything de- 
pends on the integrity and honor of the cor- 
poration which issues the bonds. Never for- 
get that. Many investors make the mistake of 
thinking that if they’ve bought a bond—any 
kind of bond in any kind of company—they’re 
playing safe. But they’re not. Bonds are 
nothing but scraps of paper unless backed by 
the honor and business integrity of the cor- 
poration. And for this reason the common 
stock in a fine, reliable concern is a much safer 
investment than a bond in a weak, shady, or 
unscrupulous company which makes large, 
glittering promises it does not intend to fulfill. 

Of course, the bonds issued by any particular 

corporation are safer than the common stock 
| issued by that same corporation; but always 

bear in mind that a promise to pay is worth- 
unless the borrower is honest and has 
tangible assets. So investigate carefully the 
character and standing of the corporation 
which issues the bonds. Get expert advice. 
Don’t conclude that just because they’re bonds 
they’re safe. 

“So much for the general characteristics of 
bonds. Now let us glance at common stocks 
and see the second way in which Jones may in- 
vest his earnings. Instead of buying bonds 
and thus becoming a creditor in a corporation, 
with no responsibility after he has chosen a 
| safe company, he may prefer to enter into 

partnership with a business venture, become 

one of the family of stockholders, sit in at meet- 
| tings if he wishes to, vote on questions of 
| policy and management, and share in its profits 


less 


and losses. This he does by buying common 
stock. He becomes part owner in the venture, 
and as such he shares all the responsibilities and 
risks. Buying common stock is something like 
getting married; you’ve harnessed yourself into 
a partnership for better or for worse. It’s a case 
of sink or swim, live or die, for the stockholder, 
his fortune goes up or down with the fortunes 
of the company. He may be eating turkey one 
day and its feathers the next. Directors may 
decide to pass—that is, omit—dividends on 
common stock for the good of the company, 
and the stockholder has no come-back; or they 
may decide to plow back the earnings into the 
firm to pay for improvements, or to hold them 
as a reservoir fund. Jones must acquiesce; 
that’s part of his bargain. His income from his 
investment may be nil or irregular, and even 
his capital may fluctuate widely. One day his 
stock may be worth more than he paid for it; 
the next day less. It may even become worth- 
less. Nor can Jones jingle any earnings in his 
pocket until the interest on all the bonds and 
preferred stock has been paid. If it’s a lean 
year and the earnings are meager, the owner of 
common stock is distinctly out of luck. Old 
Mr. Conservative, the cautious bondholder in 
that same company, is sitting pretty and rak- 
ing in all the revenue. And in such periods of 
business depression Jones wishes heartily that 
he’d stuck to bonds. 

“But if it’s a fat, prosperous year, with earn- 
ings unusually large, Jones is on the crest of the 
wave. The bond and preferred stockholders 
are still limited to their specified 4, 5, 6, 7, or 
8 percent, whereas Jones’ profits may 
doubled and trebled in the shape of extra 
dividends which are limited only by the earn- 
ings of the company after its obligations have 
been met; and in addition, his capital may be 
increasing in value as the price of his common 
stock soars. Thus, periods of prosperity, of 
inflation and boom, are the blossoming time of 
the common stockholder; and periods of busi- 
ness stagnation, depressions, panics, which hit 
him hard, are when the bondholder and the 
owner of preferred stock get their innings. So 
we observe a big, natural seesaw at work here; 
in times of prosperity everybody buying com- 
mon stock for profit, and in times of depression 
everybody scared and rushing off to buy bonds 
for safety. And this big, natural seesaw be- 
tween the two classes of securities is directly 
tied up with what we call the business cycle. 
I'll explain that later on. 


Varieties of Bonds 

“For the moment, however, let me de- 
scribe a bit more fully the different varieties of 
stocks and bonds, for they are the pawns which 
we use in playing the financial game, and as in- 
telligent investors we ought to know just what 
each pawn is and how it can be used to the best 
advantage. As I have already said, bonds in 
any given corporation, provided it is a repu- 
table concern, are safer than common stocks 
in that same company. But which bonds? 
Well, there are the first mortgage bonds, the 
oldest and safest form of security, whose 
claims must be satisfied before any others if 
the corporation goes on the reef. These bonds 
are practically trouble-proof, and being so 
safe, the interest rates are low. They are 
sometimes called ‘legals’ because they are 
prescribed by law for savings banks and insti- 
tutions where safety of principal is the prime 
consideration. Then there are the second 
mortgage bonds, or third or fourth, issued by 
the corporation to meet its expanding needs. 
Claims of first mortgage bonds must be settled 
before those on second, third, etc. And as the 
risk rises, so also does the rate of interest. In 
strong companies with vast properties these 
second, third, and fourth mortgage bonds are 
attractive buys for the ordinary investor, both 
on account of their relative safety and their 
high income yield. Then there is a general 
mortgage bond, used by railroads and some 
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Stocks or BondsP 


public utilities in order to raise additional funds. 
Greater risk, higher interest rate. A good in- 
yestment if the company is good. Then we 
have the consolidated mortgage bonds, with 
claims usually against certain specified assets 
definitely set forth. Not quite so safe, natural- 
ly, as the bonds with prior claims. In addition, 
we have the debenture bond, which is really a 
promissory note given by the borrowing cor- 
poration, with no claims on any specific assets 
but depending on’ the good faith of the bor- 
rower. And, remember, a reputation for 
honesty and good faith is a mighty strong asset 
in itself. Then we have the convertible bond, 
which provides under certain fixed conditions 
for changing the bonds into stocks. The con- 
vertible bond is an endeavor to combine the 
elements of safety of a bond with the advan- 
tages of increased profits of a common stock. 
Still another form is the redeemable bond ene 
may be a mortgage bond or a debenture anc 
means simply that the corporation reserves to 
itself the right to pay off the debt before the 
date of maturity. The equipment trust certifi- 
cate, used chiefly by railroads, is a bond secured 
by the pledge of certain specific equipment, 
such as locomotives, cars, etc. Short term 
notes, as the name indicates, are securities 
which run for five years or less. A gold bond 
is one whose interest and principal are payable, 
on demand, in gold coin. A guaranteed bond 
is one with an express guaranty that either 
principal or interest or both will be paid in case 
of a default on the part of the borrowing con- 
cern. Tax-exempt bonds are those free from 
federal or state taxes, such as the First Liberty 
34s. 
Stocks, Common and Preferred 

“When we come to stocks, we find only two 
main classes, common and preferred—with a 
fixed dividend rate on the preferred. Nothing 
is available for dividends on preferreds until 
the interest on all the bonds has been paid; but 
the directors must declare the full rate on the 
preferred before making any distribution on 
the common shares. So preferred stocks, with 
no claim on assets, and bearing a fixed rate of 
interest, stand midway between bonds and 
common stocks and partake of the nature of 
both. In fact, they are hybrids. Like com- 
mon stock, preferreds mean a partnership in 
the business, not a debt like a bond. If the 
corporation fails, mortgage bonds, debentures, 
and bank loans must be satisfied first. So they 
have not the safety advantages of bonds if a 
financial nor’wester sets in. On the other 
hand, having a fixed dividend rate, the holder 
of preferreds does not participate in the 
profits of a corporation with a big earning 
capacity during periods of prosperity. For 
these two reasons, because the preferred does 
not partake of the safety element of a bond, 
nor yet of the profit element of a common stock, 
some investors have no use for this class of 
securities. But this is a mistaken attitude. 
Preferreds have their definite place. Their 
value lies in their relative safety, their high 
income yield, and the regularity with which the 
dividends are paid throughout all the ebb and 
flow of the business cycle. Still, the corpora- 
tions which issue preferred stock should be 
carefully investigated by the investor before 
purchases are made, in order to determine two 
important factors—great assets and a certainty 
of regular and ample earning power. ; 
_ “That means, practically, that you should 
limit your purchases of preferred stock to 
strong, well-established companies with a 
large and steady earning capacity. For unless 
you can be certain of your dividends right on 
the nail, you might as well buy common stock 
with its greater opportunities for profit. But 
perferred stock of the leaders in the railroad 
and public utility groups, with vast assets and 
a stable earning power, offers attractive possi- 
bilities to the investor in search of a steady in- 
come. But if the earnings are irregular or 
meager, or if the corporation does not occupy a 


commanding position in its own field, and its 
tangible property is not sufficient to take care 
of the preferred stock after the indebtedness | 
on the bonds has been met, the investor should | 
not take the risk. Public utilities, railroads, | 
and a few powerful industrial corporations 
furnish the most attractive offerings of this | 
particular type of security. 

“Summarizing these definitions, we might 
say that bonds of a reliable, well-established | 
corporation are like the steel structure of a/ 
modern skyscraper, well-riveted, grappled 
strongly to the solid rock base, and practically 
trouble-proof when the harsh winds of adver- 
sity blow. They spell safety, strength. Com- 
mon stocks, on the other hand, are for profit. 
They cover the steel skeleton, so to speak, and 
provide the ornamentation, the muscle, the fat. 
Nobody should be without a skeleton, and no- 
bedy should be without a reasonable amount of 
fat. But remember, the bony skeleton comes 
first in order to support the fat. 

“And now, with these general definitions 
cleared up, let us return to the subject of the 
business cycle and watch how these two forms 
of securities, stocks and bonds, actually oper- 
ate throughout a period of time which we call 
loosely the business cycle. I am not going to 
define the business cycle more than to say, 
briefly, that it is a kind of sequence of economic 
events which causes a period of prosperity to | 
slide gradually into a period of business stag- | 
nation, thence into a period of depression or 
even panic, and then in turn, after the bottom 
has been reached, to pick up slowly until an- 
other period of business revival sets in. You} 
might call the extreme north and south poles | 
of that cycle, respectively, complete commer- 
cial depression and a high, inflated, speculative | 
boom, with the equator between the two repre- | 
senting the normal business line. Wars, 
politics, the weather, the boll weevil, radicals, | 
and all kinds of economic events play a part in | 
the business cycle. 


Following The Business Cycle 


“Well, in order to observe just exactly how 
these two forms of securities act in real life, 
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respondence and numerous other purposes. Envel- 
opes to match in fashionable styles. For your formal 
correspondence ask for Hy-Tone Linen Fabric 
writing paper in boxes. Equally reasonable in cost. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 


let’s get aboard the business cycle with some | 


stocks and bonds and shoot the chutes. We'll 
nominate Mr. A, a sober, conservative citizen, | 
to step aboard as a bondholder, and Mr. B, a} 
lively, optimistic fellow, to take a ride at his | 
side as a stockholder. 
Hats safely anchored? 


Bon voyage! Let’s 


shove off. 


“The point in the business cycle at which 
Mr. A and Mr. B embarked on their trip is half- 
way up the inclined grade where a period of 
business prosperity is developing into a decided 
speculative boom. We'll follow first the adven- 


All right, gentlemen? | 


| 
| 


} 
} 


tures of Mr. A. With his bonds, he has, you re- | 
member, the double-headed advantage of a} 


fixed income he can rely on and a claim against 
the borrowing corporation in case it should fail. | 
His income and his principal are absolutely | 
solid and safe. But hold on a minute! Some- 
thing is now happening to Mr. A. Something 
disagreeable. His mouth is turned down at | 
the corners like a crescent moon, and he’s | 
growling to himself. 
joying this part of his ride. The country, as 
have said, is in a strong upswing of prosperity. | 
Prices are inflated, living costs increasing—as | 
they invariably do in such periods—and Mr. 
A’s dollars buy less than in depressed periods 
when prices come tumbling down and bargain 
sales are rife. Mr. A’s fixed income is now a 
distinct disadvantage, for its purchasing power 
has decreased. He gets less for his money, and | 
his income is fixed; it’s inelastic; it won’t 
stretch with the times. What he needs is more 
dollars to keep pace with mounting costs, but 
that is just what his bonds won’t give him. 
While other men are giving their wives strings 
of pearls, Mr. A’s wife still has to wear her | 
last year’s gown. So bonds have this defect, 
that in cycles of business prosperity income | 
from them remains fixed, while living costs | 
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Stocks or Bonds? 


mount and the purchasing power of the dollar 
shrinks. And the safer the bonds, the lower 
the income, and the tighter Mr. A has to pull 
in his belt. 

“And now let us turn our attention to Mr. 
B, who has confined himself to stocks. The 
country is flourishing, and Mr. B is flourishing 
also. Extra dividends in many companies 
have been declared, and his common stock js 
rising in value by leaps and bounds. Living 
costs have increased, it is true, and the dollar 
buys less, but he has more dollars with which 
to buy. Thus the bondholder’s misfortyne 


| coincides with the stockholder’s good luck, 


“But let us follow their adventures a bit 
further in the cycle. A depression looms on the 
horizon. Common stocks begin to waver, to 
| crumble, and fall. Directors pass dividends: 
| wages drop; unemployment increases; corpora- 
tions can’t obtain loans, for bankers are 

| nervous and scared; the entire industrial world 
| begins to look haggard and pull in its belt. All 
| the signs bespeak bad financial weather. And 
now for Mr. B, and fer all his optimistic 
friends who have put their funds into common 
stocks, the melancholy days have come, the 
saddest of the year. Not only have their fat 
incomes begun to melt away like mist before 
the sun, but the very foundations of their whole 
invested capital have begun to rock. And 
there, in a nutshell, you have the two phases of 
| the business cycle, the period of prosperity and 
the period of depression, reacting in opposite 
directions on stocks and bonds. 


Compromise for Safety 

“So what are Mr. A and Mr. B to do? Ob- 
viously, each must take a leaf out of the other's 
book. Mr. A must include some stocks in his 
investment plan for profit, and Mr. B must 
buy some bonds for safety. A combination of 
these two forms of securities will be found in 
any intelligent investment plan. An investor 
should have some seasoned common stock of 
reliable corporations in the industrial group to 
offset the rise in the cost of living during an era 
of prosperity. If possible, he should buy at the 
tail end of a depression, when prices are still 
low and many excellent common stocks are on 
the bargain counter. He should then hold 
them for a rise during the period of prosperity, 
sell when prosperity begins to look spotty and 
prices are over-inflated, hold his funds in highly 
liquid form such as short term notes, etc., turn 
them into bonds during periods of depression, 
and stand ready to buy good, reliable common 
stocks at bottom prices when business begins to 
revive again. That is how the shrewd, edu- 
cated investor turns the business cycle to his 
own advantage in the purchase of stocks and 
bonds. That is how the security experts in 
banks and investment trusts operate. Let’s 
put it another way—the whole investment 
| process, with regard to taking advantage of the 
perpetual ebb and flow of the economic tides 
may be compared to the manner in which a 
captain handles a sailing vessel. He puts o1 
canvas (buys common stocks) with a fair wind 
and promise of fine weather; he hauls in his 
;canvas (sells common stock) when a storm 
spreads over the waters, and prepares to scud 
close-reefed (buys high-grade bonds) before 
the gale. When the tempest abates and gentle 
winds begin to blow, he lets out some canvas 
again (buys common stocks at low prices) and 
is ready to take advantage of fair weather once 
more. 

“Financially untrained’ persons should not 
attempt to apply this rule without guidance 
from their investment banker or broker; but # 
they understand the underlying principle of 
shifting in order to take advantage of the con- 
stant ebb and flow of the economic tide, and 
know what they want, they can always fn 
experts who will cooperate with them. , 

“And now a final word of caution. Dont 
dabble in the stock market if you can’t afford to 
lose. Just ask yourself this question: Do you 
like to sleep at nights? If you do, don’t spec- 
lulate. Let the other fellow do the gambling, 
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together with the feverish tossing on his 
pillow throughout long, hag-ridden nights. In- 
side of ten years, if you use just plain common- 
sense, you'll be better off than he is. For spec- 
ulation in the long run does not pay dividends.” 


A New Investor’s Service 

Do you want to know the rating of the stocks 
and bonds you own or are thinking of buying? 
We can give it to you. In order that our 
readers might have the benefit of the best and 
latest information obtainable, we have ar- 
ranged to put at your disposal the services of a 
company that has been giving financial infor- 
mation for over half a century. We are pre- 
pared, therefore, to analyze your securities and 
tell you how they are rated. We can not under 
any circumstances advise you either to buy or 
to sell; we can, however, give you the informa- 
tion that you should have before buying or sell- 
ing. Tell us what stocks and bonds you own, 
and we shall be glad to tell you what Wall 
Street thinks of them. In the case of stocks, 
state whether they are common or preferred; 
of bonds, give their date of issuance, interest 
rate, and date of maturity. Address, Financial 
Editor Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 57th Street at 
8th Avenue, New York City. Please enclose 
postage for reply. Don’t send securities. 


The Ranger 


(Continued from page 83) 





pronto. Don’t think you can beat a forest fire 

Not long ago a party of five campers was 
coming out of the woods from a two weeks’ | 
outing. They were crossing a meadow almost 
shoulder-high in dead, dry grass. Ahead of 
them was a small stream of water and behind 
them miles of woodlands dry as tinder. One 
of this party, a sea captain, stopped a moment 
and, looking back, said, 

“Ve gods! wouldn’t that burn!” 

Suiting action to his words, he scratched a 
match and dropped it into the tall grass. 
There was a stiff breeze blowing. The rest of | 
the party stood horrified, then rushed to the 
creek; so did the fire. It leaped the creek; 
so did the men. They had to throw away 
all equipment to escape. The fire raged 
on and on. The meadows, forests, and one 
town were wiped out. A few hours later a party 
of woodsmen slipped up on these campers with | 
no talk, no noise, and no demonstration. The | 
captain was picked out of the group and/| 
dragged aside. The balance of the party heard | 
him curse and swear and rave. They heard | 
blows heartily given. In a little while what | 
was left of the captain was tossed back among | 
them. Like the devastation of the fire, he was | 
a sickening sight to look upon. Two wrongs 
do not make one right; that was simply Western 
justice. Weeks after, the captain was entirely 
unable to explain why he did such a thing. 
But it goes without telling that neither he nor 
his party ever did such a thing again. 

Now, all forest fires are not caused by camp- 
ers purposely setting them. Most of the fires 
caused by campers are from neglect or careless- 
ness, either through smoking or leaving camp 
fires. A cigarette stub will smolder in dead 
moss or peat sometimes for days before it 
actually breaks into flame. 

Memories of perilous recklessness such as 
this kept George Condon, the forest ranger, 
alert at his lookout station high up on the 
mountain overlooking the Sawtooth. Every 
few minutes he would turn his glasses steadily 
to a certain spot on the lake below. Not a 
hire or speck of smoke anywhere. He knew 
exactly where to look for all campers in his 
district. He knew who they were, where they 
were, and what were their peculiar characteris- 
tics. That was his business. 

Again he swept his glasses along the lake | 
shore. Suddenly his whole being became rigid. | 
A big black hulk moved among the trees below | 

im. It came slowly into the opening, stopped | 
4 moment, moved to the edge of the lake, and | 
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with an appetizing 


PIAVE SANDWICH 


A new combination 


Arrange crisp lettuce on thin slice of but- 
tered bread. Moisten with Premier Salad 
Dressing. Lay on thin slice boiled tongue 
and thin slice of apple; spread with Premier 
Salad Dressing. Add second slice bread. 


PREMIER POPPIES 
A stuffed tomato salad 


Blend 2 teaspoons minced onion, 14 cup 
minced olives, 114 cups minced celery, salt, 
pepper, 3 tablespoons Premier Salad Dress- 
ing. Scoop out centers of 6 ripe tomatoes, 
Fill with chopped mixture. 
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Goon for picnic appe- 
tites!”...Premier Salad 
Dressing. It’s creamy 
smooth ... with a tang that 
satisfies out-in-the-open 
hunger. Spread it on or mix 
it in salads and sandwich 
fillings to make them 
full-flavored ... piquant. 
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BEEFSTEAK SANDWICH 
To cook over open fire 


Broil thin steak over open fire on pointed 
sticks or wire broiler. Place on buttered 
bread; season and spread with Premier 
Salad Dressing. Cover with onion, sliced 
thin. Add second slice of bread. 


SANDWICHES PREMIER 
A rich, refreshing filling 
Blend and drain 4 cup minced pickles, 14 
cup minced celery, | minced tomato, 1 hard 
cooked egg. Add 12 sliced olives and 3 table- 
spoons Premier Salad Dressing. Mix well, 
spread between thin slices of bread, 
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A WHOLE new book of 
original recipes... 98 
dishes that are easy to 
make ... is yours for the 
asking. Just cut out and 
mail us the coupon below 
for your free copy of 
these thoroughly 
tested recipes. 





Francis H. Leggett & Co., Dept. 93, 27th St. and Hudson River, New York, N. Y. 
Please send free “An Aladdin's Lamp at Mealtimes”—your new recipe book. 
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Try: Premier Coffee, Premier Tongue, Premier Peaches, Premier Chili Sauce, Premier Spinach 
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AMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 


tree from corns 


MARIE PREVOST’S Famous Feet 


“In real life, as in reel life, there 
is always a villain. But the most 
villainous corn is easily foiled 
with Blue=jay.” 

So writes Marie Prevost, lovely 
De Mille star. 


Common sense asserts that Blue-jay 
is the sane and safe way to remove a 
corn at home. That's why for 28 
years it has been the leading way. 
Self-paring is dangerous. Blue-jay is 
scientific. Each plaster is a stand- 
ardized treatment, with just the right 
amount of the magic medication to 
end the corn. In an improved pack- 
age, with new-style creamy-white pad 
... at all drug stores. 

For calluses and bunions use Blue-jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 
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Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 








Save Time, Trouble 


By using the bulletins prepared by 


Improved methods—delicious rex 
you can use nearly every one. 
(1 Cooking by Temperature sonnecssenl 
{}) Full Flavored Vegetables . e088 25¢ 
LJ Time and Temperature Cooking 
Chart—on Oilcloth PerrrTy i: 
0 Recipes by Chart——Bride’s Cookery 
Primer Schedules, Series rrey | 
(0 Recipes by Chart——Bride’s Cookery 
Primer Schedules, Series 2 . 25¢ 
(1 Desserts in Variety : 2 5« 
LL) Jellies, Jams and Pickles 25 





Lj Canning Methods Up-to-Date 

{] Cooking with Electricity 

{J Laundry Equipment and Methods 

(J Kitchens Planned for Convenience 
Check those you want Send 
check (not cash) to Good H 
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and Often Money 
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sugeestions— 


Illustrated, clear directions. 

(1) House Wiring and Lighting for Service....15¢ 
C) Cleaning Equipment and Methods 25¢ 
Lj) A Guide to Meal Planning . 25c¢ 

( Balancing the Day's Meals—for Adults and 

Children 

(Hanger Card) : Seceee 10c 
ly Diet Diary—4 copies for i5e 
Heating the American Home ° 25¢ 
Household Account Record ° 25« 
Budgeting the Income l0c 





Tested and Approved 15e 
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already have 
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waded in. The water splashed, and it dipped 
}a big muzzle in for a cooling drink. Now a 
| broad grin spread over Condon’s features 

“Well!” he muttered, to a squirrel chattering 
overhead, “Molly, old girl, I’m glad to see you 
back again!” 

What Condon saw was a cow moose. He had 
struck up quite a friendship with “Molly.” 
She had been missing from her usual haunts for 
three whole days, and Condon had guessed w hy. 

“Now, Molly, old girl, if you will go out 
behind that point, I will sneak down into that 
thicket and back-track you, and if the squirrels 
or crows or jays won't give me away, perhaps I 
can take a picture of the find.” 

Slipping a camera under his arm and pocket 
ing a few extra films, he left the cabin and 
walked toward the thicket. A half-hour later 
a smiling forest ranger was rewarded in his 

search, for there before him was the greatest 
find of his life: a tiny baby moose standing 
weakly on its long, wobbly legs, and lying 
close beside this one was another, weak and 
still moist from its mother’s licking tongue, a 
rarity of the wilderness, moose twins. The 
ranger carefully snapped the picture and 
slipped away, keeping close watch of the near 
by climbable trees in case he met Molly and 
she did not understand his good intentions 
During the winter Condon had found a 
moose yard where he had seen a big bull moose 
with horns. He had taken a number of pic 
tures, but wanted to get a “close-up” of the 
big fellow. He had almost given up in despair 
when a streak of good Juck came his way. He 
was crossing a meadow deep in bracken and 
daisies when without warning he walked 
squarely into the bull moose, antlers and all. 
There they stood just a few feet apart. Slowly 
but surely Condon swung his camera into ac 
tion. The moose stood perfectly still, the 
only movement being the rolling of its great 
eyes and the bristling of the heavy, coarse 
hairs along its neck and back. The picture was 
taken, and Condon backed slowly away, for 
the animal did not look any too good-natured. 

Every morning and every evening Condon 
made a telephone report to his chief. These 
were much alike and consisted of reporting 
smoke or fires, the arrival and departure of all 
cars with their numbers. Then they weuld ex 
change news of the day. So when the report 
was completed, Condon said, 

“Molly is back, chief, and has twins.’ 

“See them, Condon?” 

“Yes, took their picture, too.’ 

The chief knew Condon’s peculiarities and 
encouraged them, for the lookout station over 

| the Sawtooth was an important one but lone 
; some at times. 
| “Seen Betty lately?” asked the chief. 

“No, chief, I am kind of worried about her.” 

“Well, Condon, sometime when you get 
your family together, I’m going to call,’”’ and 
| he laughed good-naturedly, for Betty was a big 
brown bear that wandered over Condon’s 
domains. 

“All right, chief, 1 certainly would be glad 
to have you.” 

“Good night, Condon!” 

“Good night, chief!” 


The Ranger 
| 


’ 


’ 





HAT night Condon’s fork, spoon, and tooth- 
| ~ brush were missing, and when he opened the 
cabin door in the morning, he went directly to 
a shed in the rear, pulled out two loose boards 
in the floor, and putting his hand down into a 
grassy nest, pulled out the lost fork, spoon, and 
tooth-brush. In their place he dropped an old 


spool, a clam shell, and a button. 
High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, Clubs, Apartments, Institutions | 1 !¢Te You are, partner, now I'll swap with 


floor clerke. 
b 


you! 

A pack rat had swapped this junk with him 
during the night, and he was turning it back 
again. “Now, Peter,” said Condon, “you 
will have to mend your ways, or I'll trap you.” 

But that threat didn’t bother Peter a bit, tor 
he had heard it before. Once, when he cut the 
laces from Condon’s high shoes, the range! 
really got mad and threw a cake of soap, 
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which hit Peter and knocked the wind out of | 
him. If it had been anything else but soap, | 
it would have been the end of Peter. 

Then there was Jiggs to care for. He was a 
big, lumbering porcupine, slow and good- | 
natured and always coming up to the cabin 
to coax for salt. Jiggs just loved salt. He 
lived down in the thicket where the moose 
twins hid, and he had a beaten path right up to 
the cabin door. The campers had been told 
about these pets, and most of them had seen 
and played with Porky, as they preferred to 
call Jiggs. 

Several days later Condon had a real sur- 

rise. Some auto campers were berry picking, 
and as the forests were dry and the humidity 
low, he was watching them and taking no 
chances on their setting fires. As he crossed a 
clearing, a big brown object caught his eye. A 
moment later he gasped, “Betty!” and sure 
enough it was Betty back again, but with her 
cubs—one, two, three—three baby bear cubs 
and each a different color. Betty eyed the 
ranger, then squatted down while her three 
little cubs played about her. Condon slipped 
his camera from its case, and a moment later 
he had the picture of them all. The mother 
had a wonderful coat of rich, brown fur. 

Abeut dawn, several weeks later, Condon 
went outdoors, and when he swept the forests 
with his glasses, he frowned. The air was 
stifling hot and dry. Off over the Tatoosh 
Range hung a hazy smoke. He knew only too | 
well that somewhere over the mountain peaks | 
men were sweating and fighting to save the | 
forests. When would it be his turn? So he 
hung close to Lookout Mountain, At 7 a.m. 
the ranger’s phone rang. 

“Chief calling 23.”” (That was Condon’s 
number.) ‘Take detail report!’ Then came a 
monotonous list of auto numbers with state 
abbreviations. 

“Another bad day, Condon, temperature 
higher, and humidity lower. Watch all cars | 
and see that they camp at lake edge, =m 








No. 12.” 

“O.K.”’ Condon called back. 

The report had told him that seven cars 
were on their way into his domain and were te 
stay overnight there. His duty was to see that 
the cars parked where they belonged, and that 
camp fires and smokers were kept within their 
safety zone. This was merely routine work, | 
as cars parked regularly at this camp. 

All that day the hot sun beat down on tinder- 
dry forests. 

The night closed down hot and still. At | 

sundown the swallows flew low over the waters, 
dipping in and catching the low-flying insects. 
Hardly had the swallows gone to their roosts 
in the cat-tails before the wavering bats took 
their places; toads and frogs were calling in the 
marshes. The cars had taken their stations 
and the camp fires had been drowned out. 
_ Mt. Rainier stood calm, cold, and majestic 
in the moonlight, and the ever-blinking stars 
spotted the sky above the mountain. Condon’s 
light in the cabin was the last to go out that 
night, and with the owls calling near his win- 
dow, he fell into a sound sleep. 





EXT morning Condon was awakened by 

squirrels scampering over the roof, and 
while dressing he watched from his window a 
flock of cross-bills which had lighted on the top 
of a pork barrel and were eating delightedly the 
salty edges of the staves. Then came a loud 
crash. He grabbed his camera, and stepping 
outside, he was confronted by an amusing 
spectacle. 

A great bear and her cub were just in front 
of his cabin door. The mother had tipped over 
the barrel and knocked off one of its hoops. 
The cub was sitting saucily beside her. The | 
mother raised her ears at the click of the | 
camera; so did the cub. Then with a muttered | 
“woof!” she slunk away into the forest with 
her cub close behind. 

Summer was now well under way. Wild 
flowers were everywhere. There were miles and 
miles of avalanche lilies, heather, and squaw 
Brass, and through this great sub-Alpine | 
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or PICNIC SANDWICHES 


eA Million-Dollar Flavor in a Ten-Cent Tin 


ALL the flavor of fine tender 
ham . .. the aroma of hickory 
smoke . . . the tang of mild 
spices, delicately blended .. . 
that’s Underwood Deviled 


Ham. There’s no other taste 
quite like it. 

Try Underwood's with just 
plain bread and butter and 
you will know why the fame 
of this simplest of sand- 
wiches has spread round the 
world. 

The new Underwood Cook 
Book gives you twenty-two 
different tested recipes for 
picnic and party sandwiches 


al Name — 
(Ors Street and No — 
SIZE City and State — 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


(C One Hanpy S1zeE CAN (10 cents enclosed) 
(.) HANpy 6-CAN CARTON (50 cents enclosed) 
() A FREE copy of 70 UNDERWOOD RECIPES 
(Enclose amount specified, and PRINT your name and address) 


that start with Underwood 
Deviled Ham as their most 
delicious ingredient. 


Send for this Cook Book—FREE 


It’s full of tested recipes for ham and 
egg dishes, spicy salads, canapes, and 
twenty-two delicious sandwiches. 


May we send you a copy? 














At Your Grocers: 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
in 10, 25, and 40-cent sizes 

Keep a supply on your 
pantry shelf 





97 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. 
Please send me: 
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Dessert is easy, simple, and quick to make. A 


MY-T-FINE Chocolate Pudding is more to 
children than a delicious dessert. It is milk 
with all the valuable vitamines left in, plus package and 2 cups of milk serves 4 to 6. 
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The Ranger 


garden lumbered the great beasts of the 
forests. Almost daily Condon met the 
wild things and everlastingly took their Pic- 
tures. Black bears with brown cubs and 
brown bears with black cubs. Here all about 
him on every side were the wild things he 
loved, but over all hung the menace of forest 
fires. A flash of lightning, a camp fire, a cigar 
or cigarette could in a day destroy it all. 
There was a hole in front of Condon’s 
cabin where a whistling marmot lived. He 
had photographed it many times. Today, while 
Condon was eating lunch, the whistler gave 
its wildest alarm call. There was no mistaking 


it. It was the danger call of its kind. Condon 
grabbed his camera and strode out, thinking 
that one of the bears had returned. Not so! 


A brush wolf stood there half sleepily before 
He snapped its picture and said: 
“Well, boy, where did you come from? 
You are a new member of our colony, and | 
don’t believe we want you. You are the fore. 
runner of trouble to my little wild friends, 
You have been driven out of your district by 
forest fires. Well, we will speak to the chief 
about you, my boy.’ 
The wolf stretched its jaws apart, stuck out 
its long red tongue, and yawning moved away 
“So, my friend, you are pretty tame for a 
wolf. I may have to trap you and my pack 
rat at the same time, unless you behave your 
sely es.” : 
The air grew heavy and sultry; each morning 
and evening brought reports of greater danger 
from fires. At 5 a.m. the next day Condon was 
two miles up the canyon on the lookout for 
fires. At 5:30 exactly—he had just glanced at 
his watch—a big bear, apparently a brown 
came into sight in the far distance. Condon 
quickly sought an opening among the trees to 
get its picture. When the bear strode into the 
clearing and all was ready, Condon had focused 
the camera and was about to snap the picture 
when on glancing up, to his surprise, he saw 
before him two full-grown bears instead of one 
and to his utter amazement they were a pair 
of genuine, silver-tip grizzlies. With trembling 


| hand he snapped the camera, and at that little 
| “click” 
|ing the morning breeze. 
| started in his direction. 


both bears turned and faced him, scent- 

Placing him, they 
Now a pair of mating 
grizzlies are no plaything for any man, 99, 
picking out a near-by tree, Condon turned to 
run. He intended to toss his precious camera 
into the brush and then climb, but in turning 
he stepped on a dead limb, which snapped with 
a loud report. The grizzlies stopped in their 
tracks, then turned and fled. 

Condon was almost in a frenzy of delight 
Grizzlies are rare, and a picture of a pair was 
a prize, although it was early morning, a poor 
time to take pictures. He felt he had some 
thing really worth while to tell his chief that 
night. 

But as it happened, something else occurred 
something so unusual that he forgot all about 
the grizzlies 

At 6 p. m. his phone rang. As he lifted the 
receiver, a sharp, curt voice said, 

“T want Ranger 23.” 

“This is 23, Condon speaking.” 

“Are all cars out?” 

“Yes, chief.” 

“Take this detail.” 

“O.K., chief.” 

Car No. 411-262 N.Y. 
14-360 Pa. Repeat that back.’ 

Condon did so, and snapped the mouthpiece 
with his finger nail. That was a cipher messaf' 
from the chief himself, and the ranger ba 

given his private O.K. of understanding. 


12- 463 W.V. a 


FE‘ REST rangers’ phones can easily be tappe? 
by listeners. The wires are run low on trees 
and many open phone booths are sprinkle’ 
through the woodlands so that fires may 
So rangers’ conversations 
are not necessarily private. The second num 
ber given C ondon was a car number, but W.\ 
|did not mean West Virginia. It meant © 


| reported quickly. 
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“watch vigilantly” that car and its occupants. 
He had heard that code number given only 
once before, to another ranger, and morning 
had found the ranger shot dead. This call 
had come to his station; it was for him. Some- 
where along the trail were coming three cars, 
and in one of them was trouble. What it was, 
they could not even hint over the phone. He 
must find out. 

Condon was dressed in full ranger’s costume, 
which included side-arms. 

In the cabin was a 30-30 repeating rifle, and 
he saw to it that this was in order. After sup- 
per at the lake camp he heard a car coming up 
the mountain and waved it to its stopping 
place. That was not the one, neither was the 
second. The third and last car was the one 





which he awaited. Without showing the least | 


interest he waved it into place. As the car 
stopped, two big, burly men alighted and 
stretched after a long, hard pull. 

“Howdy, chief! Purty place here.” 

Condon merely touched the rim of his big 
felt hat with his forefinger, a trick he had when 
he didn’t wish to get into conversation. Seeing 
that the cars were properly placed and that 
the fires were kept near the lake in the safety 
zone, he retired. However, his keen eyes had 
sized up the newcomers from top to toe. Far 
back in his brain he had a listing station, and 
in that alcove he placed these men. The par- 
ticular shelf they occupied was: “Roughnecks 
from the west coast. Probably thugs or 
thieves in hiding. Out of place in a National 
Park. Will bear watching.” 

That night, black, slinking shadows moved 
about in the dense thickets of the Sawtooth, 
and they were neither moose nor bears nor 
wolves. A little after midnight Condon grew 
restless. The code message reading No. 12- 
463 W.V.—‘‘watch vigilantly’—kept running 
through his mind, and half awake, he thought 
he smelled wood smoke. 
instantly and, hurrying to the cabin door, 
gazed out. There stood the great mountain 
towering above him like a sentinel on guard. 
A moment later he gasped; a slow-growing 
crimson glow down near the lake told him that 
the hour he dreaded had come. The fire fiend 
was licking up his forests. 

He rushed to the phone; a falling tree had 
carried out the wires. Always ready for emer- 
gencies, he strapped the portable gas pump on 
to his strong, broad shoulders, for this is the 
new equipment forest rangers carry where water 
is available, and trailing all the hose he could 
haul, he tore down the mountain toward the 
flames not yet fanned into a conflagration. 

First he roused the campers. Then he saw 
the W. V. car was missing. He set up his pump 
at the lake shore, but the hose was too short. 
He showed the campers how to held back the 
flames with wet gunny sacks, then ran back 
up the mountain for more hose. Suddenly it 
came to him that the flames were bearing down 
into the dense thicket holding the baby moose 
and all the wild things he loved. The fire 
would go through this, take the forests, and 
might even eat up into Longmire’s and Para- 
dise, where there were hundreds of tourists. 
It would follow the Indian Henry trail and 
ruin the south side of the mountain. 

“I'll save you yet,” he shouted to the forests. 

By superhuman effort he dragged down 
enough hose to reach the fire. His pump 
worked to perfection. 

He could not hope to put the fire out, but he 
could circle it, wet down the underbrush, and 
stop the ground spread of the flames. He knew 
other lookouts would spot it, and sooner or 
later, help would come. He had lighted a night 
flare on the top of Lookout Mountain before 
he left, and had fired a gun, a signal for help. 


M EANWHILE, miles away, another ranger 
with sharp ears heard a dull explosion, 
saw the flare and then the glow of the flames. 
Later he heard the rhythmic beat of the pump. 
is telephone was in order, and messages were 
soon flying from station to station through the 
forest, giving the exact location of the fire. 
The chief ranger was sleeping soundly. His 





He was on his feet | 
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tomake money in a delightful, dignified way—without leaving 

your home, By decorating charming giftwares! Our method 
issosimple! No tedious study—you learn by doing! You begin 
making money right away! Qur members are making hun- 
dreds to thousands of dollars—in spare moments. Ora 
Scott cleared $1000.00 in one month. You can devote as 
much time as you wish. 


No Special Ability Needed 

You don't have to have any special talent what- 
ever to decorate these lovel popular giftwares. 
Itis the Secret of Monsieur Perit 8 Three Simple 

Steps that enables you to begin right away. We 
send you this secret immediately. We supply 
everything you need— Big, Generous, Com- 
plete Kit WITHOUT EXTRA COST. We 
absolutely guarantee your satisfaction! 
Now, we want women in every community! Be 








the first! Fill out and mail the coupon at once. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 24-K, Adrian, Michigan 








Aboveare justafew 
of hundreds of beau- 
tiful, exquisite ap- 


a <n PNM ca gy a nani ammaatal, 
pealing Giftwares Fireside Industries, Dept. 24-K, Adnan, Mich. 1 
for you to choose 8 Send me absolutely FREE and without obligation, 
from — WITHOUT Wonderful Fireside Book 8 the FIRESIDE Book and plan for making money— © 
EXTRA COST! The i onuinun th d : - § immediately ' 
latest most popular showing home decoratives in _ — m 
furniture pieces and full and charming colors. Fill g Name —__— — n 
home decoratives, | Ut and mail coupon and we g , ; + 
When decorated they | will send you this fine book » “ddress mamenierere ae 


equal or surpass the 
loveliest shown in the 
stores. 


FREE—immediately — with- 
out any obligation. Send for 
it now! 


Mail.Coupon Today/ 




















Clothes Hooks Double Closet Capacity— 


Keeps cord out of way while 
foo Gothes peatend ready for next pearing. ironing. Grips the ironing 
Eac! cor Hook holds six garment hangers: boar t c r" 
thesetof threefullyequipe the verage closet Y board. Tested and approved 
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MYERS Cora" fictder 


A wonderful invention 















by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute 

AGENTS WANTED 
Sample 50 cents postpaid. 


c. A. MYERS Co. 


set of 3, or $4 per dozen 
at your dealer or direct from factory 
DAVIS TOL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
6481 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit 


\ 6322 Woodlawn Ave. Chicage, Mi. U.S.A. 
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sive him a convenient place 
to throw his “trash” and you 
won't have to be picking up 
after him all the time... A 
waste basket for every room. 
See the dainty new home Vul- 
Cot, the little sister of the 
famous business Vul-Cot. 
Light as a feather, yet super- 
strong. Solid at sides and 
bottom so dust or ashes can- 
not sift through onto your 
floors. Both round and oval 
shapes in a wide range of beautiful 
paste! topes to harmonize with every 
ec lecoration. At sta’ 

housefurnishing and departm 


VUL-COT 


~ the national wastebasket 
Nationa! Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington Del. 


DECORATION 


Youdy at Home 


Practical Training — New Simple Method 
Adelightfully arranged course for 
cultural or professional use. In- 
tensely interesting. Covers drap- 
eries, color harmony, period and 
modernistic furniture, all funda- 
mentals. Personal instruction by 
New York decorators. 

Send for Catalog 3G 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave., New York 
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BE A HOTEL HOSTESS 


Many Openings in Fashionable Hotels, Clubs, 
Apartments, Everywhere 


‘OU can be a hotel hostess. Opportunities everywhere in fashionable hotels, 


clubs, apartment houses, for women of all ages. Splendid salaries, fine living. 

luxurious surroundings in this fascinating profession Previous experience 
unnecessary. Our easy method of special instruction will equip you for a splendid 
position and good salary. Nation-wide Employment Service Free of extra cost 
Lewis students everywhere are winning success in this new profession for 
women. One student writes: “l am hostess and manager of an apartment house 
in a fashionable section—-<alary $3.600 a year, with beautiful apartment for my 
girls and self Write today for Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Sta. AY-2412 Washington, D. C. 
Charter Member of National Home-Study Council 
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PLAN NOW 
TO SAVE /2 | 
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Write for our new Free rug | 
book in colors, Home Beau- 
tifying —Inexpensively, and | 


learn how you can now get modern | 
rugs for half price by sending us 


S.. Your Old Rugs 


We Pay Tronspurentiony 
From All States 

We separate the good ma 

terials and reclaim like 
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f- Process; then bleach, 
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al tic, Oval and Hooked 
Vi nk} designs. Any size in one 

week. We guarantee to 
} satisfy, or pay for your 
materials.Over a 
Million cus- 
tomers. 







Seamless 
prsible 


Just say, “Send your free 
book, and America'slowest rug 
prices.”” No obligation. (Our 54th year.) 


writetco Olson Rug Co. ove 2-10 


28 Laflin St. 245 Fifth Ave, 200 Davis St. 
CHICAGO or wewyork ° SAN FRANCISCO 












Turn Unsightly Radiators into Furniture 
Beauty 


of Real 


Therm - O - flectors pro- 
tect decorations. Assist 
circulation. Prevent 
radiator smudge, soot 
and dirt on walls, ceil- 
ings, pictures and hang- 
ings Fit snugly over 
radiator, not only space 
above radiator but all 
walls stay clean. 





Console Type 


Beautifies as well as protects 





5 
Custom-Bauilt Radiator Furniture 
Save redecorating expense, make 
rooms more attractive. Transform 
radiators into handy stands, shelves, 
benches, and window seats. Made 
in two styles: console type and stan- 
dard type. Handsomely made of 
heavy gauge furniture steel Fin- 
ished In baked enamel and lacquer, 
beautifully grained by photographic 
process to match any —rpoG-work. 


Write today for full details. 
' THE J. D. GERKEN CoO., 
> 27 Ontario St., Dept. 8, Toledo, O. 


Representatives Wanted 
















Mrs. Kesselman of Illinois 
makes $52 up every wee 


Want some money? Why not wear the wonder 
ful new Lingerie ““V" chain and show others in 
your community? Many earn spare time | 
money in this delightful easy way. You do | 
not need experience | 
FREE PERFUMETTE OFFER 
This is a lovely bit of jewelry women buy 
eagerly. Stops discomfort of slipping 
shoulder straps! Will not tear fabric! 
Perfumette style is marvelous new 
patented way to use perfume. Write for 
full information and Free Perfumette 
offer No obligation 

LINGERIE ‘‘V’’ COMPANY 
18 Oak, North Windham, Conn. 
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HOW TO FURNISH BABYS ROOM 








telephone rang violently. He dragged himself 
from a deep sleep to answer, “Chief speaking!” 

“Station 49 calling, chief; Condon’s station 
23, on Lookout Mountain, is calling for help. 
Fired gun and burned flare. Can see glow of 
flames below station, hear pump; wire down.” 

“O. K., 49. Call camp II and get out all 
rangers. I'll send men from Longmire’s. Tell 
all rangers to look out for car No. 12-463 W. V. 
and hold the men. You stay on, 49, and call 
all stations.” 

“QO. K., chief!” 

Night fires do not spread like day fires. 
Moisture in the form of dews and fogs reduces 
the fire hazard materially and ‘slows it up 
among the tree tops. 

Condon was fighting a lone fight. He knew 
he could not put the fire out, but he cou'd hold 
it in check until help arrived. He kept gazing 
into the dense thickets just behind him, mur- 
muring to the wild life hidden there, “You poor 
little devils, I'll save you; I'll save you!” 

Two hours later, when help arrived, they 
found Condon fighting savagely, standing 
squarely between the fire and the thicket that 
sheltered the creatures he so loyed. 

It was dawn when the chief, looking down 
the smoky pathway, saw a dirty and blackened 
ranger pushing two dirtier and muddier men 
ahead of him at the end of a rifle barrel. 

“Chief,” said the ranger, “here are the men 
who set the fire. I found them in a car, mired, 
down near Nisqually glacier.’ 

“Good work, Condon!” said the chief. “To- 
morrow we will take them outside and have 
them held for investigation.” 


EXT day Condon visited the burned-over 

section. As he approached the spot, he 
heard an odd sound like the rattle of coin. Not 
being able to understand the unusual phenome- 
non, he slipped off into the underbrush. The 
sound continued. Finally locating the spot, he 
saw the porcupine. Porky was sitting on the 
upper edge of a hole he had dug, gnawing 
something that looked a dirty white color. As 
Condon drew nearer, the porcupine pulled at 
the thing again, and again Condon heard the 
clatter of coins. A streak of sunshine slanting 
down through the trees gave out a glint of gold, 
and a cold wave slithered down the ranger’s 
spine. For there was Porky gnawing at an old 
salt sack out of which poured streams of gold 
coin, while all around were mounds of green- 
backs in packages, scattered about and covered 
with fresh earth, where Porky had thrust them 
aside. True to his nature, the porcupine, 
scenting the salt bag, had dug down and 
brought it forth, and was enjoying the salty 
flavor of the canvas. Little did Porky know 
that bank robbers had sought that isolated 
place to hide their cache, but Condon guessed 
instantly. 

On hands and knees he slowly drew forth the 
find, while Porky, who was not at all afraid of 
Condon, munched on. 

Just as Condon had unearthed his cache 
and was surrounded by stacks of gold and 
mounds of packaged greenbacks, he heard 
sounds, then the chief’s voice. Here was the 
promised visit at last. The fire had brought 
out the chief ranger himself. 

Then Condon heard his name called and an- 
swered, “Over this way, chief!’ and through a 
smoky haze they saw each other. 

“Condon! Those two men you caught were 














FREE Young mothers will receive many valuable hints 

BOOK from NURSERYLAND. It tells all about fur- 

ri nishing Baby's room and about the Kiddie 

fL@ Koop, the Bathinette and other furniture. Send 

| (24% _ for your copy today. E. M. Trimble Mig. Co 
ir~ 179 Jay St. 
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study. 

Remember that vomiting is rarely serious. 
Keep the child quiet, move the bowels with an 
enema if necessary, do not offer food until the 
appetite returns, and give sips of cold water if 
desired. But vomiting is never a symptom to 

{be taken too casually. I am reminded of an 


The Ranger 


I hope that even so it will repay your careful 


bank robbers. There is a big reward and—” 
The chief, staring, stopped in his tracks. for 
there sat Condon, his face wreathed in smiles 
looking like a bank cashier at closing hours. 
“And you found that?” gasped the chief, 
pointing to the cache. 
“No, Porky found it first. 


He is eating up 
his reward.” 


Porky winked his beady little eyes and 
munched on. 
Condon settled down to normal. The fire 


on his range had been completely extinguished, 
thanks to his prompt work with the pump. 

One morning as he was strolling near Reflec- 
tion Lake beneath Mt. Rainier, he saw a dis- 
turbance in the usually quiet water of the lake. 
As he drew nearer, he saw a mother bear coax- 
ing her baby cub into the water to take a bath. 

She had a slow, hard time of it, for the little 
one was afraid. The mother licked its muzzle 
and fondled it and finally left it to go out into 
the water first and squat down. The poor little 
bear reluctantly followed, and such a scrubbing 
and licking about the eyes and ears as that 
baby bear did get. It whined and whimpered 
like a small boy during the process. Condon 
slipped up on them with his camera, and got a 
wonderful picture of the mother and her cub 
and the volcanic mountain standing cold and 
rugged almost three miles above her, yet re- 
flected in the lake where she bathed. 

That night Condon awoke to the patter of 
rain on the roof. He sighed deeply and smiled. 
That rain meant that the danger of forest fires 
had passed and the campers would cease to 
travel. For two whole days and nights it 
rained. All forest fires were out, smoke and 
haze were gone, and the air was clear and cold, 


N APLES were turning yellow; the dogwoods 
and vine maples were turning crimson; 
the flower fields were scarlet and gold; the 
ptarmigan that flew from under his feet were 
turning white. Summer had gone, and the 
White King was coming to cover the rainbow 
colors with a mantle of white. As days swept 
on, the bears were seen less and less. Grouse 
and pheasants now rose on rushing wings. 

Then came the morning when Condon looked 
out over the Cascades and saw them draped in 
white. The Sawtooth Range rose before him 
clear and cold. Soon he must leave the beauty 
of it all behind. 

Great volcanic mountains, miles high, 
reached their pure, white cones into cloudland. 
The little folk of the woodlands had hidden 
away their winter stores; the bears had gone 
to their dens high up in the mountains, and 
the storms came. Great flakes of snow fell for 
days, and the world was hidden from view. A 
week later the sun came out on a new world, a 
world such as no pen can describe. Condon’s 
camp was buried in the white drifts, but the 
ranger’s phone was still working. 

“Chief calling 23.” 

“This is Ranger 23, Condon speaking.” 

‘“‘We are sending in the dog team, Condon, to 
bring you out. How are things up there in 
Paradise?” 

“Beautiful, chief, just beautiful. 
snows are up to the eaves at Paradise Inn.’ 

“Well, then, I guess it’s time you came out. 
I hope you won’t mind leaving there too much, 
for I have a bit of news for you. Next season 
you are to be Chief of the Rangers on the 
Sawtooth!” 


The 


Health and Happiness Club 


(Continued from page 114) 


old Southern mammy who insisted that I need 
not worry, that her “baby just vomited 
natural!” Natural? There is no such thing as 
natural vomiting. 


(fofhue Wileagpe 
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his mind, she told him her story as gaily as 
she could in a whisper. But he frowned. 

“Oh, Janet—like a tip? You shouldn’t 

She hung her head. ‘‘I—they were so pretty 
—and they seemed so like a piece of the fairy- 
tale I’d been telling Abby about the dancing 
lights—” 

David sat up in the chaise-longue and spoke 
more sternly than he was used to do. “You 
mustn’t take such things. Here, give them to 
me, and tomorrow I’ll get you some like them.” 

She took them off docilely and laid them in 
his hand, her mouth quivering. They sparkled 
so! He looked at her relentingly. 

“It’s like taking them from a baby. Here, 
take them back, Janet—don’t mind me—I’m 
upset, naturally. Wear them till I can replace 
them.”” He pushed them back on her wrist. 
“Yes, keep them. You’ve been a darling to- 
night, Jannie. Now go home, you must be tired. 
Don't worry about me; I'll sleep all right.” 

She went away slowly. In spite of the shock 
of Dr. Hutchinson’s stroke, the earlier, smaller 
happening stood out clearly in her mind once 
more. The man who drove the car, with his 
dark eyes and quick smile and lordly ways. 
Marion, with her strange perfume and light 
mockery. Even George, sitting heavy and 
silent in the driver’s seat. It all stood out 
sharply romantic and gleaming. She ran the 
bangles up and down her arm, crossing slowly 
to her own home. 


” 


EXT day things had settled into a sem- 

blance of routine. David was up and 
away. He had to look after his 
father’s practise though the heav- 
ens fell. Just graduated from his 
interneship that June, it was hard 
on him. Everybody loved Dr. 
Hutchinson. He was physician, 
father- confessor, adviser, com- 
forter, to half the town. He was 
the too-fast-vanishing type of 
old-fashioned general practitioner, 
a Christian gentleman, honorable, 
paternal, wise. 

The specialist David had sent 
for, Dr. Renshaw, arrived next 
day and was put up by the Dor- 
rances. In that flexible household 
guests were not a strain, but a 
pleasure. 

Thelma was sent down to the 
station to get him, and came back 
a little perplexed. ‘He isn’t a 
bit like what I thought he would 
be,” she said. “‘He’s a lot younger, 
for one thing.” 

“He looks at least thirty-five,’ 
said Janet. ‘That's ages.” 

“Thirty-six,” said Thelma se- 
dately. “He told me. I suppose 
I expected him to look like Uncle 
Doctor.” 

Janet laughed at the idea. “Even 
David doesn’t succeed in doing that yet!” 

“T wonder what David will do now,” Thelma 
went on. ‘He will have to change his plans for 
the present. He can’t do anything but look 
after things here till the old doctor is better.” 

“He thought he might work with his father 
for a while anyway,” Janet said. “Though 
that friend of his in Cleveland with the same 
specialty wanted him to come and be his part 
ner, you know. Everybody would want David. 
I'm afraid he won’t like being tied here all 
summer.” 

_ “As I see it, it isn’t a question of what David 
likes,” Thelma said, with the little Puritan 
note that was hers sometimes. 

The sisters, who had met in their bedroom, 
dropped on the bed together with one accord 
to talk it over. Though they were so unlike, or 
perhaps because of their unlikeness, they were 
close friends. 

Janet shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, Thelma, 
don’t be so good! David wants to be happy, 





Rhinestones 
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like anybody else. That’s what living’s for. 
I don’t think anything’s very wrong that 
doesn’t hurt other people.” 

“People who wave that fffotto always do 
hurt other people,” said Thelma. 

It was an old argument between the girls. 
Their mother was given to saying that Thelma 
kept Janet unselfish and Janet kept Thelma 
from being narrow. Even as Thelma spoke, 
she eyed her sister a little wistfully. She tried 
so much harder than Janet to do right, and 
Janet’s careless joyousness made people like 
her so much better! 

Janet laughed and kissed her sister. “You 
old calamity howler,” she said. “I know, of 
course, David can’t go off and leave things this 
way. But Uncle Doctor will be all right in just 
a little while, and then David can rise up and 
be the leading doctor of these United States by 
next fall. And oh, Thelma, I forgot to tell 
you, I bought you a surprise last time I was 
downtown. That vanity box you wanted, that 
will give everybody a thrill when you take it 
out because it looks like a lighter.” R 

Alight with the pleasure that giving people 
what they wanted always gave her, Janet ran 
to her top drawer and pulled out a box elabo- 
rately wrapped in tissue paper. She watched 
Thelma unwrap and unwrap, laughing like a 
child as layer after layer revealed still more 
wrappings. Thelma, reaching the quaint 
trinket at last, kissed Janet remorsefully. She 
was such a darling. 

Their mother’s voice: “Thelma! Janet! 
Girls, where are you?” came up the stairs. 


RECOM PENSE 


By James Courtney Challiss 


Ir YOU, like some great oak that towers high 
Above the rest and with its mighty form 

And massive arms lifts up the leaden sky 

And saves the weaker ones from wind and storm, 


HAvE such a chance to serve, do not complain 
Because of the responsibility. 

Such service brings a soul-enriching gain, 

If you but through the eyes of Beauty see. 


THe YUGH hard the task when howling wind-wolves run 
’ Around your lofty head, remember this: 
You'll be the first to sce the rising sun, 

The first to feel the dawn-wind’s magic kiss. 


“Oh, I never finished setting the table,”’ Thel- 
ma said, “‘sitting up here and preaching to you.” 

“Well, come on down, and your noble and 
forgiving sister will help you set it,”’ said Janet, 
running ahead of her. 

They scampered down the stairs as if they 
were Abby’s age, to see who would get there 
first, and raced to see who would finish putting 
on the glasses and knives and forks. When it 
was done, they drifted to that family center, 
the porch, where at this moment they were 
alone together. It was an exquisite late-June 
day. The elm-shaded road, beyond the old- 
fashioned white fence, was lovely with the late 
light lying on the green leaves. 

Janet turned from the green beauty of the 
evening restlessly. ‘I hate the idea of David 
having even this delay,’”’ she confessed to her 
sister. “I want him to go off, and see every- 
thing wonderful, and be terrifically successful, 
and marry some thrilling girl. I couldn’t look 
up to him so much if he didn’t make a big hit 
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in the world like that. And I know he can.” 

“He’s your own pet David, isn’t he?” said 
Thelma teasingly. 

“Of course. And I wish Uncle Doctor wasn’t 
sick. It—it seems so insulting to him to have 
to lie there not moving or speaking, just be- 
cause he’s spent his life overworking to help 
people.” 

“Even if it came to—to the worst,” Thelma 
answered in a low voice, staring ahead of her, 
“T think he’d think it was all right that way. 
Once I overhead him telling Mother and 
Father about a girl who was dying because 
she’d had a baby. Mother said how sad it 
was, and he answered: ‘Don’t feel that way. 
Helen’s last words to me were, “If I have to 
go, there couldn’t be any better reason than 
this!” ’ Janet, I know Uncle Doctor feels 
that way about his own life. And David is 
that sort, too.” 

“Sometimes you act as if you knew more 
about David than I do,” Janet said, as if this 
were so improbable as to be funny. 

Both girls laughed at the idea. And Dr. 
Renshaw heard and was drawn out on the 
porch by their laughter. 

He saw two graceful girls, one dark, one fair, 
in flower-strewn thin dresses, laughing in the 
late sunlight. What they saw was a rather 
small, slender man with steady, cool, blue 
eyes and what Janet called ‘“‘man-colored hair,” 
who carried himself very erect and had a de- 
cisive manner. His skin was as fair as Janet’s 

fairer—and he possessed a clipped blond 
mustache which was all that saved him from 
looking much younger than his 
real age. His face was a little set 
till he smiled, then it broke into 
boyish and winning lines that 
made you think you had imagined 
the setness. But it was there. 

Thelma sobered as she turned, 
and introduced Janet sedately. 
For some reason she felt herself 
nervous, and held to her poise 
with an effort. So often she had 
seen people forget her in pleasure 
at Janet’s ready, smiling friendli- 
ness. Somehow, more than she 
did most people, she wanted this 
man to remember her. 

He did. He was charming and 
courteous to Janet. He gave her 
all the benefit of a fine professional 
manner for a moment. And then 
he returned to Thelma, with ob- 
vious delight in her slim precision 
of line, her small clear-cut features, 
her great dark eyes, that made 
Janet smile to herself. She loved 
Thelma. And as she had often 
pointed out to her sister, all the 
men in the world mightn’t like 
her, but the ones who did took it 
harder than anything on earth. 
Dr. Renshaw was, Janet’s de- 
lighted eyes saw, taking it hard! 

“Tt’s beautiful here,’’ were the commonplace 
words his voice said while he stared at Thelma. 
“It seems a peaceful place, and yet if I don't 
mistake, it’s thriving.” 

“Father can tell you how 
there is over the last census,” she answered 
eagerly. She was proud of her home-town 
“You know, it looks small, but it isn’t really. 
There are several extensions and developments 
and new parts. Denton proper is getting to be 
a buying center for some distance around.” 

Janet laughed. “We always tell Thelma 
that she ought to take over Father’s store some 
day,” she said. ‘Will would much rather go 
over to State University and be a professor.” 

He looked at Thelma again, not more ad- 
miringly, because that would have been impos- 
sible, but more approvingly. As if he said to 
himself: “Useful as well as ornamental? 
Better and better.” Or so Janet read it. She 
did not take to him much, though he was 
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Pretties 
I Ever | 


“anp I made it all myself! 


Thanks to the Woman's In- 
stitute, I can now make all 
my own clothes and have two 


or three dresses for the money 

I used to spend on one! For 
R the first time in my life, I 

know that my clothes have 

style!’ 
; No matter where you live, 
you, too, 
make stylish, becoming 
and hats at great savings 
earn money besides 


FREE. too. 
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32-page ree 
Booklet, ‘Making 
Beautiful Clothes.” It de 
scribes the easy, step-by-step 
courses of the Woman's Insti 


tute and tells how this great 
school has solved the clothes 
problem and brought happiness 
to thousands of women and girls 
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| Calvert School 
come to you 


Catvert Scwoor, 
foundation 31 
successfully taught thousands 
f children in their own in every 
e world. Calvert Home Instruction C 
provide expert schooling from Kindergarten 
to High School under the supervisic 
cialists in child education. Each pup 
is individually guided by a Calvert teacher in 
Baltimore | 
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il’s work 


An Ohio mother writes: “While living in the 
ry, my little daughter had the Calvert 
such success that at eleven she is 


in High School, and finds the work 








course with 
a freshman 
very easy.” 
With C Instruction 
can go ist or as slow as he is able 
V. M. Hillyer, A.B., Harvard, author of | 
“Child Training.” “A Child’s History of the | 
World,” etc., is Head Master. | 
For free descriptive booklet address | 
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alvert Home your child 


as fast 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
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THE BEST PIN 


No ordinary pin holds hair in place so firmly 
and neatly. Waves last longer. The patent- 
ed double crimp does it—exclusive with 
Prim. Rounded, satin smooth finish— 
protects the hair. 6 Prims on card 10c 
— 15 for 25c. Attached to each cardan 
illustrated booklet of 12 new styles 
for bobbed and growing hair. Colors 
black and bronze. At Dept. stores, 
Beauty Parlors, Notion, and 
Ten Cent stores. L. F. Grammes 
& Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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| plainly clever, and certainly honest enough. 

“But there are so many kinds of honest,” 

Who was it she remembered 
Uncle Doctor, of course—he was 
always saying little slow, wise phrases of the 
sort. 

“Dr. Renshaw, will Dr. Hutchinson be better 
soon?” she demanded aloud. 

“It’s hard to say much of the case till I’ve 
seen more of it,” he answered with professional 
caution. ‘He has a fine constitution, but he’s 
overworked it ruthlessly. These old-fashioned 

|G. P.’s have no sense about conserving their 
strength.” 

Then he went on talking to Thelma again 
about the size and possibilities and population 
|of Denton, until Janet was bored. Thelma 
| wasn’t. 

Janet flitted away, laughing softly to herself, 
leaving them talking on in the sunset in a 
mechanical, half-bespelled way. They had 
| even forgotten to sit down. 


| 


" HAT you laughing at. Janet?”’ Abby de- 
manded, meeting her in the dining-room 
suspiciously near the lump sugar on the highboy. 
For a wonder Abby’s plump, peach-blossom 
| face was clean, and her pink frock and pink 
socks respectable enough to let her remain on 
exhibit. But under the pink frock was a nubbly 
lump which betrayed to any one who knew 
her little ways that some loot was tied up in her 
petticoat. 

“T’ll tell you why I’m laughing if you'll tell 
me what’s under your dress.” 

“Just a little fwog,” Abby answered calmly. 
Then she burst into delighted laughter. ‘‘You 
fought it was sugar! You fought it was sugar! 
| I fooled you!” 

Her eyes crinkled with hearty mirth at this 

victory. She was replete with conscious virtue, 
j}and pained when Janet made it clear to her, 
keeping a straight face by an effort, that frogs 
in their way were as contraband as lump sugar. 
Janet had just succeeded in releasing the limp 
and unhappy frog, and reconciling Abby to 
having her hands washed again, when she 
| heard David’s step on the side porch outside 
| the little pantry where they were having a 
hand-washing party. He was, of course, coming 
| to supper. 
| She went on talking to Abby, who had not 
forgotten to demand that Janet ‘‘make a story” 
about why she was laughing. Janet was accus- 
tomed to turning anything into a fairy-tale at 
a moment’s notice. David walked in as she 
Was saying 
| “And so the fairy godmother said, ‘You may 
think you are reciting the census to each other, 
but you are really saying a very strong magic 
spell, and if you don’t stop you are going to be 
tied together with a piece of gold string, and 
perhaps you will never be able to get untied!’ ” 
“And did they stop?” demanded Abby. 


“Oh, no. You see, they didn’t mind.” She 
laughed again to herself. 

Abby ran off, looking admiringly at the pink 
cleanliness of her hands, and Janet coming out 
found David waiting for her beside the pantry. 

“How is Uncle Doctor?”’ she asked affection- 
ately, taking both his hands. She was smiling 
| still from her encounter with Abby. 

David's tired face relaxed at her caress. 
| “Better,” he said. “He roused and tried to 
| speak once, Miss Nason said, while I was out. 
| And when I brought Renshaw in, he knew him, 
| and tried to shake hands with him.” 

“Oh, I’m glad,” she said radiantly. “He'll 
be all right, and you won’t lose any time. You 
can be specializing in about two minutes now!” 

“It will take me at the least two years of 
work before I am fit to do that,” he said, 


| 


laughing a little at her childishness. 
“Two years! Oh, that’s ages. But never 
mind—it will pass. I was telling Thelma 


about what I want to happen for you—the time 
when you'll be a proud and eminent specialist 
in a big, wonderful city, with a thrillingly 
‘ beautiful wife who will like me, and have me 
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for long visits, and name the first girl after 
me—”’ 

She stopped short. David was staring at 
her as if she had said something incredible and 
shocking. 

“What is it, Davie dear? What on earth did 
Isay? Shouldn’t I mention the little stranger?” 

“Janet,” he began hoarsely, as if something 
had shocked him beyond belief, “do you mean 
to say you don’t know—” 

They were interrupted by Mr. Dorrance’s 
call to the evening meal. 

“Know what?” demanded Janet. 

But David shook his head. ‘Later,’ he s>id. 
He looked at her strangely. 


I R. RENSHAW proved an amusing table 
companion. He was nice and intelligent 
and friendly. And yet Janet continued to be 
vaguely repelled. Was it hardness, perhaps, 
she felt in him? She looked over at him, and 
as sometimes happens, he answered her while 
answering something her father had said. 

“Yes, sir; but in these days of fierce competi- 
tion a man has to fight for his own hand. I 
haven’t had an easy fight, but I’ve fought.” 
His lips set tight under the trim, small mus- 
tache. 

David spoke up with enthusiasm: “I should 
say he has! He’s put himself through medical 
school, and everything else he’s ever had, by 
sheer grit! He’s a fighter, all right!’ 

“David, you are, too!” said Janet proudly, 

Nobody was second to her David. 

He looked less unhappy and smiled over at 
her. 

‘But I haven’t had the odds to fight against,” 
he said. ‘I hope, if things were as reugh for 
me, I’d come through as well.” 

Renshaw shook his head. ‘“‘You’re too darn 
chivalrous, my lad. You’d always get off your 
horse and fight on foot if the foe lost his horse, 
even if he knew the terrain and you didn’t.” 

“Of course, and so would you, my boy,” 
said Mr. Dorrance, as he would have stated 
matter-of-coursely that neither Renshaw nor 
David would descend to horse-stealing. And 
then the talk drifted to other things. 

After the meal was done, the two younger 
men went over to be with Dr. Hutchinson 
again. “About the same,” was their verdict, 
on returning. 

Presently Dr. Renshaw found himself close 
to Thelma once more, and they were talking 
together, Janet saw, apart from the others. 
The words she caught were still commonplace, 
but with the same undertone of excitement, as 
if Chambers of Commerce and the like were 
amazing and thrilling. Janet herself wandered 
to her usual place, leaning against the pillar on 
the top step, staring out dreamily to the big 
arc-light at the foot of the drive. 

“Don’t!” David’s voice said 
earnestly. 

She glanced up. He stood behind her. 

“Don’t what? Please, Mister, I wasn’t doin’ 
nothing!” she laughed. 

“Don’t stare that way. It’s as if you were 
watching semething that nobody else saw. 1 
hate to see you do it.” 

She leaned back against him affectionately. 
“You goose, I was only watching my lights and 
thinking where they went. I love them. My 
lights, that I’m going to follow till I come to the 
place where all the lights are!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that, Janet. 
I wish you liked being here.” 

“But the glitter—and the romance of dis- 
tance—don’t you ever feel them? Don’t you 
ever feel all tingling and expectant and ex- 
cited, as if something wonderful were over the 
hill and around the bend of the road? Oh, 
they are, David!” 

Her eyes widened and glittered as she swung 
round and looked into his. She shone up at 
him. 

He shook his head. “There are things that 
make me feel like that. You’re one, Janet. 
Anywhere that you were would be—shining. 
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‘Selfish!” She laughed. “You want me to 
stay home and be a sort of kerosene lamp, 
while you go off and get your own shining 
things. I want to go questing, too, David! 
ok hy, I might turn into the most marvelous, 

onderful secretary in all New York! I might 


work into anything—you don’t know!” She 
was half laughing, but there was earnest 
un ler it. 


“I can’t bear to think of it. You off some 
where all alone, with nobody who loves you as 
we do to take care of you. Stay here, Janet! 


His voice had taken a strange, deep note that | 
Janet did not know. It frightened her a little, | 


and she spoke the more ardently. She had al 
ways been able to make David thrill over what 
she told him. She was a fairy-tale to him, he 
had said sometimes. 

“Oh, but David dear, think—either of us- 
of actually living there with everything in the 
world happening right on top of you; all the 
wonderful people you read about turning into 
real human people, and coming ashore from 
ships, and marching down Fifth Avenue for 
you to wave about!” 

She was staring down the lighted road again. 
He put his hand on her shoulder and turned 
her to him. 

“Janet—Janet—hadn’t you ever thought 
why I might want you to stay: "a9 

His voice startled her again. But she looked 
innocently at him and shook her head. He 
wasn’t like himself tonight. 

“I don’t, whatever it is, David dear,” she 
said affectionately. 

“You never knew I’ve always wanted to 
marry you?” 

She stared at him, her breath gone from sur- 
prise. She could scarcely answer him. 

“Oh, David— No. I never did.” 

He looked at her with almost equal astonish- 
ment. 

“You never knew I wanted to marry you? 
And I can’t remember the time when I thought 
of anything else,” he said. “I can’t understand 
it. 


HE stared at him, tried to make him seem 

like a lover. But he was still just big, kind 
David Hutchinson who took care of her, and 
scolded her when she was naughty, and 
wouldn’t let other people; who belonged to her 
as Thelma did. She had to pull all her ideas 
of him around and make them over. She 
couldn't. 

“But girls don’t know if you don’t tell them,’ 
she heard herself saying inadequately. 

“You know now,” he said more hopefully, 
as if that were all she needed. “And you won't 
want to go away any more, will you, dear? 
You'll stay—and marry me when I’m through 
the post-graduate work—and let me take care 
of you?” 

She looked at him distressfully. “Oh, David, 
how can I? I can’t imagine not having you to 
take care of me, the way you always have. But 
I can’t imagine being married to you either. 
Why, you—you never acted like my lover.” It 
seemed almost wrong, his being her lover. 

“I do love you, Janet,” he said in that 
strange voice. 

‘And I love you,” she said. “But, oh, Davy, 
it isn’t the kind of love people marry with. 
Not the love that—that catches your breath 
and thrills you. I’ve seen girls have it, and 
boys. You and I do love each other, the way 
we love the houses we’ve always lived in, and 
our own people. But it isn’t—oh, David, 
dear—” 

She was clinging tight to his hand now. The 
touch burned him. Her touch thrilled him 
always, even as she denied that their love was 
this kind. 

“It isn’t—the shining thing.” 

“You mean—it isn’t—for you—the shining 
thing,” he said heavily. 

“Not for either of us, Davy. Your princess 
hasn’t come, nor my prince. You'll know how 
it feels some day, and so shall I. Not while 
we stay here, where the same things happen 
over and over, where there’s no realness, no 
adventure. Oh, you must feel that, David!” 











The best doctor in the — 
wore wings of gold 





ocTtTorRr Dicky 

lived in the chil- 
dren’s cardiac ward of 
a great city hospital. 
From his perch high in 
a sunny window, he 
could look down upon rows 
upon rows of little white beds, 
each with an eager upturned 
face. 

The children loved all the 
white-coated doctors who came 
into their ward, but most of all 
they loved little Doctor Dicky with his 
gay songs and his shining coat of gold. 

The nurse had said, “If you are all 
very good children and get well very 
fast, we can keep the bird.” 

One morning they were delighted to 
hear the oldest doctor say to the nurse, 
“What a remarkable change in the chil- 
dren since Doctor Dicky came. Everyone 
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makes a permanent finish 
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Get a Bird in a Colorful 
Hendryx Bird Home 


For any person, young or old, or for the 
friend who needs to be cheered up a bit, 
no gift is so inspiring as a bird in a 
charming Hendryx bird home. It is im- 
portant to see that the name Hendryx 
is stamped on the cage you buy, for the 
_ song, the health, and even the life, itself, 


*/ of the bird may depend upon the proper 


construction of its living quarters. 
You may examine Hendryx designs 
at your nearest pet shop, florist, 


» seed or hardware store, house fur- 
7 nishing or department store. Prices 
ange from $2.00 to $150.00; stands 

Cc r f Py ; 


trom $2.50 to $25.00. 





In the Bird Store 


“Here! here, up here, dear!” excitedly called the 
Littlest Bird. ““Why so excited this morning?” 
asked the Wise Old Bird. “‘It's that sweet little g rl 
and boy. I heard them say that they are looking for 
a bird to live in their pretty new Hendryx cage, | 
do wish they would take me, I love little children.” 


JAKENDRN 


Since 15698 


"BIRD 
CAGES 


Free—This charming booklet, “The Feathered 
Philosopher,” the story of “Cheri,” a litt'- canary 
and what he taught people about “life, .ueerful- 
ness, happiness and love.” lilustrated in colors, it 
makes an attractive gift to send to your bird- 
loving friends. A free copy will be sent to you and 
to any friends whose names you send us. Write to 
The Andrew B. Hendryx Company, 92 Audubon 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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DECORATING 
THIS FALL? 


OW would be a good time to do your plan- 
ning. And these folios will ot you. Pre- 


pared by Good Housekeeping'’s Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations, they give you the 
advice of experts plus the most sracticable of 
ideas and suggestions. Fully illustrated, clear 
directions. 
(_) DiningRoomsofV ariousTypes 
for House and Apartment. .25¢ 
(_] Color in Your Home—with 
Charts in Full Color.. . $1.00 
(_] Decorating Bedrooms for 
Every Member of the 
Family... .25¢ 
C) Arranging Comfortable, 
Charming Living Rooms. .25¢ 
[] The Etiquette of Serving 
Breakfast, Luncheon and 
Dinner 5o0c 
{_] Dressing Tables, Bedspreads 
and Sofa Cushions 25¢ 
(_] Decorating Details and Terms 
You Ought to Know 25¢ 
(_] How to Paint Furniture — 
How to Refinish Natural 


Wood Furniture 25C 
(_] Carpets, Rugs and Floor Fin- 
ishes .25C 


~_] Decorativeand Practical Treat- 
ments for Woodwork and 
Walls 25¢ 
(_] Drapery Fabrics and Fashions 
for Windows and Doors. . .25¢ 
_] Free—complete list of other 
folios. 
(_] Artificial Leather Binder for 
Folios You Already Have $1.00 


Check those you want. Send stamps, check or money 
order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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9 IF YOU like to draw, test your natural sense g 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, ete. 
with our simple, scientific Art Ability Que stion- 
naire. Learn if your talent is worth developing 
You will be frankly told what your score is 


Many Federal School Students—girls as well as 
men—are making $2000, $4000, $5000 and $6000 
yearly. In commercial art work you can earn 
as much as a man of equal ability. Learn at home 
in spare time. The Federal Course contains 
lessons by leading artists, gives you personal 
criticism, and leads rapidly to practical work 
By all means get this free test—send now for 
your Questionnaire. State age and occupation 


Federal School of Commercial Designing. 
279 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 











° picture trames—Quick 
to sti q" oy celluloid, ore, fur- 
niture, leather goods. bric-a-brac, 
ete. 1¢ & Lhe - Ay ‘Sold by ic ‘stores, 
hardware, drug, grocery stores 
5c size sent by mall. Tubes. Bottles. 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WEDDINGS 


100 Engraved Wedding Sampunsomente $10.50. 100 
Imitation Engraved $5.( Correct styles. Engraved 
Calling Cards. Write for caugies. 

Adelphia Eng. Co., 826 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Her face, ardent, lovely, thrilled, was close 

| to his. He dropped his head. How could he 
make her see that to him she was all reality and 
| shiningness and adventure? 

Perhaps, if he had known, it might not have 
been impossible with time. But in his revulsion 
from supposing that she had taken his love for 

| granted as he had taken hers, he was shocked 

into thinking things more hopeless than they 
| were. He turned away, leaving Janet feeling 
scared and desolate. As if she had lost her own 
David and been given instead a strange, new 
man she couldn’t do anything with. 


R. RENSHAW, being an instructor at the 
State Medical School, had to return before 
afternoon of the next day. He made one more 
visit with David to Dr. Hutchinson’s bedside. 
Things were not much changed, he told Thelma 
when he returned to say goodby to his hosts. 
Perhaps it might be weeks before a change. 

Thelma took him to the station. In the 
anxiety about the dearly-loved old friend and 
neighbor, only Janet, her senses sharpened by 
love of Thelma, had seen that he sought 
Thelma out more than the rest. She watched 
for the return of the little car with Thelma’s 
small, trim figure at the wheel. 

“What did Dr. Renshaw say to you? Did 
he talk about the population of Denton up to 
the moment of parting?’’ she demanded, catch- 
ing Thelma on the path back to the house, and 
dancing around her. 

Thelma chose to be haughty. 
he was interested in the town. 
it is an interesting town,” 
She hurried on. 

“Oh, all right,” sang Janet naughtily. “Only 
if that’s all he can talk about, they shouldn’t 
let him teach other people about brains. Be- 
cause he ought to have one first himself, and 
it doesn’t sound as if he had.” 

She laughed irrepressibly as Thelma rose to 
this. 

“He has brains,’ Thelma said defensively, 
“and a good reason for talking about Denton, 
if you insist on knowing. He’s thinking of 
settling down here.” 

“Why, Thelma Dorrance!” 
shocked into soberness, 
Uncle Doctor!”’ 

“No, he wouldn’t. We discussed that. Do 
you think I’d stand up for a stranger over 
Uncle Doctor, no matter how brilliant and 
| good-looking he was?” 


“Naturally 
Every one says 
she said defiantly. 





Janet cried, 
“he’d be cutting out 





“Oh, so he’s all that already!” said Janet 
| ruefully. “Do you mind explaining, then?” 
| she ended hastily. 
| Thelma colored and fell into step beside her 
| Sister. 

“You see, David won’t be able to practise for 
a couple of years yet if he goes in for special- 
izing. And Dr. Renshaw thinks that Dr. 
| Hutchinson will need some one to help him 
you know how he wanted David. If he settles 
|here, begins by sharing Dr. Hutchinson’s 
practise—the harder cases, you know, that are 
| getting too much for him, too far off and all 
that—it will free David for that partnership 
in Cleveland. Then Dr. Renshaw will work 
gradually into his own specialty, and, he thinks, 

have a sanitarium.” 

“But why shouldn’t David do that?” 

“Because David has his eye on being with 
Martin in a bigger place,’”’ Thelma explained 
patiently. “I thought you wanted him to. 
They've talked it over.” 

Janet’s heart was suddenly lighter. David 
would be out in the world adventuring after 
all. She was beginning to picture him coming 
on, celebrated and prosperous, from Cleveland 
to New York—having a practise there, taking 
a big house, having a charming and dazzlingly 
dressed wife with whom she would stay 

Thelma, usually rather silent, was talking 
on like a flood. It was still about Burton 

Renshaw. He was so different from every one 
else. That little boyish manner might deceive 
| you at first, but you soon found out what a ma- 


ture mind he had, and what wonderful ideas. 

Janet let her talk, but presently she got a 
little tired of the subject. It wasn’t so thrilling 
and delightful to see your own pet sister falling 
hopelessly in love with a man who, after all, 
mightn’t be in love with her, and who had a 
little cold look when he stopped talking. 

David came up the drive that night the same 
as ever, big and blond and steady. Janet 
flushed nervously when she first saw him. He 
picked her up promptly, and the bruskness 
comforted her—he was still the old brotherly 
David, after all, not the frightening lover. 
And he said so. 

“For the love of Pete, don’t act like that!” 
he reproved her. “I’m no different from what 
I ever was, you little idiot. I—just had more 
ideas about you than you had about me. [ 
have still, but it doesn’t make me into a roar- 
ing lion. I’m going to take care of you the 
same as ever. Only—” his voice dropped in 
spite of himself into the note of unfamiliar 
intensity “T shall go on feeling the same 
way about you, Janet, and waiting for you to 
feel that way. too. 

She glanced at him, reassured. If she was 
being selfish, she did not know it. She had 
been afraid he would be angry because she 
could not marry him. 

*‘And about the bangles,” he went on more 
casually, “I can’t get any like them. They 
must have been made to order, Anson said. I 
guess you'll have to keep them 

“I won’t,” she said in her relief and grati- 
tude, “if you think I’d better not.” 

But he shook his head, and she slid them 
back on her slim, browned wrist, relieved. She 
did love them so, and they went so well with 
the peach-colored taffeta dance-frock Mother 
had just finished for her, that had a line of 
brilliants sewed around the neck-line and above 
the hem of the wide skirt. 

“You're just a little girl,” he said with a 
suddenly tender note in his voice. ‘Keep your 
playthings.” 

She smiled up at him, reassured afresh. 

“And now I must go back home and tell the 
fiftieth person on the telephone that Dad is no 
worse,”’ he concluded wearily. 

Janet noticed that the kind young face was 
tired and dragged. ‘“‘You look dead, dear. 
Let me go for a while,” she said impulsively. 

“Oh, Janet, you good child! I am tired.” 

It was the mothering part of Janet that took 
David into the old back parlor and tucked him 
up on the wide sofa. Then she ran off to the 
Hutchinson house to sit with a book near the 
telephone. 

The old housekeeper, tired with grief and 
strain, was resting. Miss Nason, of course, 
was with the sick man, who was at this hour 
being settled for the night. Janet made 
herself as comfortable as she could in the 
living-room, little altered since Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s death twenty years ago; scrupulously 
neat, but with the air of stiff unaliveness rooms 
acquire where no woman replaces shabby or 
unfashionable things as they need it. 

It was not long before the telephone rang. 
The first caller was an old colored woman from 
the “‘cross-tracks” section, pleading and weep- 
ing over the telephone to be told that the 
doctor would live. 

“He keep my gran’child alive and never take 
no pay,” she said. “I’m prayin’ for him day 
an’ night. You tell him so. Tell him de whole 
A. M. E. Zion church gwine hold a day of 
prayer. He can’t die, Miss Janet. He too 
much needed—de Lawd won't let him die!” 


AS JANET hung up, the next caller was at 
the door in person. Mrs. Zane, the old 
millionaire owner of one of the great houses on 
the hill in the society part of town; an outra- 
geously domineering old lady who ran most of 
the Denton charities with a strong hand. She, 
too, was openly crying as she talked, unheeding 
her carefully-powdered, finely-crumpled skin, 
and the havoc tears make with seventy-year- 
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old eyes. And she said, too, though more | 
arrogantly, as if she hoped one might bully the 
Almighty: | 

“He can’t die, Janet! This town needs him 
too much. There’s nobody to replace him. 
He has to live.” 

Young Ellis Gage, another of the “Society 
Hill” people, whom Janet had always known | 
as laughing at things in a superior fashion, 
followed, white with feeling and stammering 
something about gratitude as he asked for 
news. Then little Mrs. Haight, who had seven 
children and washed all day and half the night 
to support them, giving an hour of her scant 
time to walk up to hear . . . Men and women 
and children with their every-day masks off, 
all pleading with her as with a messenger of 
Fate. After a couple of hours of it the sheer 
impact of human emotion had shaken and 
tired Janet as if she herself had been through 
actual tragedy. She was also a little awed. Of 
course, she loved Uncle Doctor—they all did— 
but she had not realized that every one else 
loved him so much. Why, he had done un- 
forgettable things for half the town. It began 
not to seem Uncle Doctor, with his little jokes 
and homely kind ways, of whom these people 
talked, but an intercessor, a priest. 

David, still drowsy, but refreshed, came in 
about ten. “I slept till just now,” he said 
ashamedly. “I guess I was tired.” 

“T wonder you’re on your feet at all!” she 
said. “Why, David, did you know how they 
loved him?” 

“T thought so, a little,” he said wearily, “but 
I didn’t. Of course, I knew he was always 
helping folks out of holes of one kind oranother.” 

Miss Nason, running downstairs in a way | 
frighteningly unlike her usual briskly moderate | 
pace, interrupted. “David! Your father’s 
opened his eyes and talked.” 

David turned swiftly. “Janet, this is a 
crisis. I won’t handle it alone. I can’t get | 
Ren. Call Dr. Winslow; if he can’t come, | 
Robinson in Livingston. Right away, please. | 
This shouldn’t have happened so soon.” 

It seemed, of course, a million years before 
she got a doctor, and Winslow was out. It was | 
Robinson, finally, who dropped everything 
and came dashing across country in his run- 
about, breaking all speed-laws. He hurried up 
the stairs without a word to her. She could 
not bring herself to go till he came down again. 
She heard herself asking as the others had 
asked: 

“How is he, doctor? Is it very bad?” 

Dr. Robinson, tall, thin, gray-haired, lined, 
stopped a moment before he answered. | 
“You’re not a relative? No—the little girl | 
next door. I remember. Things don’t look | 
very well. There’s always hope, of course. A | 
good deal depends on the patient’s constitu- 
tion.” 

He was gone down the street before she 
could ask more. She went softly up and stood 
timidly outside the bedroom door, a little 
open. David saw her and came out. 

“He’s quiet now,” he said. ‘Thank you for 
helping, dear. Go on home to bed now.” 





[)® HUTCHINSON rallied, and regained 
power over his speech and his right side 
that night. The streams of people came and 
went for the next week. Mrs. Dorrance, Janet, 
and Thelma took turns relieving at the tele- 
phone and door. They nearly lived in the | 
house. And so it was that Janet was in the 
bedroom with him, the last evening. The 
doctor could speak almost normally by then, 
and it was of his loved people he talked to 
David sitting at the bedside. Janet was at 
the window, alert if she should be needed. 
“They do love me,” he said, smiling with a 
father’s satisfaction in his children, over the 
masses of flowers that filled and overfilled the 
room. He insisted on keeping them where he 
could see them. | 
“Love you?” David choked a little. ‘“No- 
body was ever loved so much.” | 
His father lay quiet for a moment. ‘When 
I started out,”’ he said in his still difficult voice, | 
€ old doctor I studied under said to me: | 









































“Dignity CN. is not gained by huge size or 
rich ornament. A great mausoleum may be rendered 
trivial by inappropriate design or badly chosen de- 
tail. Dignity comes from harmony, from a proper 
balance between the character of a memorial and its 
design, ornament, and setting. 

If we keep our design simple and our ornament 
restrained, and depend for our effect on graceful 
line and beautiful material, we may be sure our me- 
morial is dignified, in good taste, and worthy of its 
purpose. 

In Rock of Ages Granite we have a material of 
surpassing beauty and dignity. Its cool, soft grey 
when axed and its darker, richer tone when polished, 
together with its spotlessly pure texture, make it 
perfectly adapted to any memorial use. 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when requested fromanyme- 
morial dealer, assures you of our personal inspection through 
the various stages of completion and is your perpetual 
guarantee against defective workmanship and material. 


Write for booklet “W”—“How to Choose a Memorial” 
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Cleanliness is extra 
necessary in summer 
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At ANY time of the 
year, the toilet bowl 
should be clean and 
spotless. But in sum- 
mer-time it should be 
kept especially pure 
and sparkling. 

Sani-Flush takes the 
unpleasantness out of this job. 
Just sprinkle it in the bowl, follow- 
ing the directions on the can, 
and flush. The job is done. 
Pleasantly, conveniently and 
thoroughly. 

Sani-Flush cleans and purifies 
the entire toilet, even the hidden, 
unhealthful trap. 

Use Sani-Flush a lot in summer. 
It is harmless to plumbing. It 
makes work pleasanter. Keep a 
can on hand all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 


Sani-Flush 


Bowls Without 





ter mess eee a 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo... . 


a real water softener 





Mrs. J. A. Ross of 
Los Angeles says: 


**We Make More 
Money Every Year 





selling Process Monogrammed Greeting Cards, Sta- 
tionery, Announcements, etc., to banks, business, pro- 
fessional, society and chureh people, and last year 
through your splendid merchandise and wonderful co- 
operation were able to spend over $1000.00 on our first 
vacation and automobile trip through Eastern States 
The opportunity to reach success and make big money 
all the time for yourself, your family, your home or 
your church is open to energe ic and reliable people 
every where who would like to be local representatives 
for this large nationally known organization. Big com- 
mission paid daily and liberal monthly bonus. For 
full details and beautifully arranged free sample equip- 
ment write me personally as follows 








Sales Manager, Dept. 2 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. iwc. 


Chicago, Itinois 


Troy at Z2ist Street 





+Liquid Silmerine 


Makes Hair Beautiful 


Applied to finger waves, the permanent or marcel, 
makes natural, perfectly formed waves that remain 
so for days. Helps remove dandruff and oiliness. 
Keeps straight hair smooth, sleek, orderly. ere aor 
women and children. Alldrug & dept. sto 


men 
PARKER BELMONT & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


August 1928 Good Housekeeping 


| Rhinestones 


‘Remember, George, this isn’t a commercial 
job. If that’s what you want, go be a banker. 
You're needed to help the community.’ I 
never forgot it. I—I have tried.’ 

“Oh, Uncle Doctor, and done so much! 
Janet cried out. 

“They—need it,” he said. “David, boy, 
listen to me. We—we general practitioners 
| are about all they have left to go to. They 
| don’t seem to trust the dominies much now, 
| and lawyers cost too much for them to bother 

| with except in extreme need. David, stay by 
|my people! I can’t bear to think of them at 
| the mercy of some hard young fellow who may 
not even have a shut mouth and a gentleman’s 
|code. We have to let them in on scholarship 
| now, not standards. Some fee-splitting, clever 
| tenement-house boy who’s never had a chance 
| to learn generosity or self-restraint or noblesse 
| oblige —and my people helpless, their bodies 
| and souls misused for profit!” 

| “Father, father, don’t get excited over it. 
| It’s bad for you.” 

| David bent down in alarm, and the doctor 
sank back. 

“Getting ‘all het up’ the same as ever, 
wasn’t I?” He was silent a moment. “David, 
say you'll stay with them. It’s the most re- 
warding life in the world . . . Not in money— 
in love, in satisfaction. Oh, my boy, you won't 
be sorry.” 

| David was silenta moment. The sick man’s 
face, deeply flushed, raised itself again from 
the pillow. His son bent and kissed him. 

“T’ll stay with them, daddy,” he said. 

“Thank you, son.”’ 

He lay back with a long sigh of content. 
Janet was crying quietly and uncontrollably 
by the window. Miss Nason, her face rigid, 
touched her shoulder. 

“Hush, Janet .. . 


” 





He’s gone.” 


D: AVID, strangely the same except for the 
mourning band on his sleeve, came and 


went as always. His blond, square-jawed face 
was soberer; that was all. 

Janet watched him wistfully. 
spoke out. 

ee Are you going to—drop the specialization, 
Davy 

He nodded. “T promised him.” 

“Oh, David, you mustn’t! He was ill—he 
didn’t know—” 

David’s face set. 


One night she 


“Tt’s hard in a way. But 


it’s something I can do for him. The only 
thing, now. 
She was silent. He turned to her. They 


were together, alone, wandering in the garden 
at the side of the house. For a wonder none 
of the children was hanging to Janet’s hand. 

“And you, Janet—does the lighted fairyland 
still seem at the other end of the road? Do the 
lights call you just the same?” 

She drooped her head. “I’m afraid—they 
do. But—”’ she did not know he could feel the 
long breath that she drew before she said it— 

“if you want me to give it up, I’m willing to 
marry you, David. I can’t bear for you not 
to have anything you want.” 

He made an impulsive movement toward 
her. Then he stood rigid. He was young, too. 
Whether it was his pride or his courage, he 
could not take a gift given for pity. She was 
offering him her shining dreams as she had 
her glittering bangles. Because he was David 
she had always cared for little-sisterly, and 
obeyed; not because she wanted to. 

He shook his head, “‘No, Janet, I can’t take 
the lighted fairyland away from you, any more 
than I could your bracelets. I can’t give you 
anything instead that you’d want as much. 
Can I?” 

It was a cry of pleading. But whether Janet 
was too truthful or too ardent toward the life 
she wanted, she only looked at him, her eyes 
full of tears, and turned her head away. 

“Then go, Janet!”’ he said. “I'll help you. 
I'd rather you'd go.” 


(To be continued) 


Beginnings and Endings 


(Continued from page 96) 


asa stuffing for - whites of hard-cooked eggs 
cut in halves. Make a paste of the yolks with 
mayonnaise and anchovy and spread on toast 
strips or wafers. This will pave the way for a 
fruit salad later in the menu, or may take the 
place of any salad. 

Too much can not be said about the use of 
jellied broths for hot weather. They are re- 
laxing as well as appetizing in appearance and 
taste. Any clear broth may be treated in this 
way if care is taken not to add too much 
gelatine. This will taint the broth with the 
gelatine flavor and make the broth too stiff to 
arrange gracefully. A touch of green coloring 
matter may be used with clam, chicken, or veal 
jelly by way of carrying out a color scheme. 

A good general recipe for Jellied Soup fol- 
lows: Soak two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
gelatine in one-half cupful of well-seasoned, cold 
soup stock for five minutes. Meanwhile, heat 
three and one-half cupfuls of the same soup 
stock and add two tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 
a pared lemon rind, and more seasoning if 
necessary. Add the soaked gelatine, stir until 
dissolved, then fold in two stiffly-beaten egg- 
whites. Stir constantly and boil for five 
minutes. Then cool and strain through double 
cheesecloth. Turn into bouillon cups, and just 
before serving beat lightly with a fork. Finely- 
diced, cooked vegetables may be added to the 
soup before pouring into the bouillon cups, if 
desired. Canned broths and soups or bouillon 
cubes may be used for jellied soups, in which 
| case egg-whites need not be added. 

Hot broths are also delicate for summer. 
For Clear Clam Broth, simply strain the liquor 
| from steamed fresh clams and season delicately 

| with salt only. A paper-thin sliver of fresh 


lime, or a ring of green pepper, may be placed in 
the cup when serving. 

For Tart Chicken Broth, add one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice and one-half teaspoonful vinegar 
per serving, to strong, clear chicken broth. 
This may be slightly thickened and blended 
with sour or sweet cream just as it is served. 


Vary the Order of Serving 

A French chef often introduces his main 
course, particularly luncheon, with a fluff of 
omelette, cheese soufflé, or a hot serving of any 
fresh, green vegetable. The French feel, and 
rightly, that the full succulence of these is 
lost when combined with a heavier course. In 
some parts of France your salad may also be 
served before the pidce de résistance. Do not 
hesitate to try a few of these continental 
variations in the chronology of a menu on your 
own American table! 

And now, in the words of the small boy, 
“What’s for dessert?” Of course, the first thing 
that comes to mind for the sweet course in 
summer time is frozen fruit. Almost any fruit 
or combination of fruits can easily be frozen. 
Because they do not call for cream and eggs, 
frozen fruit desserts are economical as well as 
delicious and decorative. Try combining fresh 
pineapple with fresh raspberries or black- 
berries without straining. A little fresh lime 
juice will help bring out the full flavor of this 
luscious procession of colorful fruits. A va 
riety of such recipes can be found in the Insti- 
tute’s bulletin, “Frozen Dishes & Iced Drinks” 
(see page 90). 

Fresh pineapple, cherries, and all berries 
except blackberries and blueberries may 
combined with whipped cream in a moment. to 
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finish off a light summer menu. Or these same 
fruits may be combined with white of egg and 
gelatine to make delicate whips in molds, as 
described in ‘“Gelatine Dishes Well Made,” on 
age 97. Mellow cantaloupe halves filled with 
oles or fruit ice are cool and attractive. 
Nothing is more popular than old-fashioned 
berry pies and shortcakes, but too often they 
are served at the end of a heavy meat menu, 
thereby losing much of their effect. Save these 
for the end of a light vegetable or soufflé menu. 
One successful ending for a summer meal is 
a salad, and this need not necessarily be a fruit 
salad. A fresh vegetable combination with 
toasted wafers is always adequate and accept- 
able. Another simple summer combination is 
cream cheese with jelly and wafers. I know of 
one hostess who keeps on hand a supply of tiny 
jelly glasses. On the days when she makes 
jelly, she fills six or eight of these and serves 
them in individual molds with cheese. Guava 
paste is always delicious, failing other flavors. 
There is no excuse for an inharmonious dessert 
in the summer when all the ingredients are at 
first hand. It remains for us only to choose 
from the rich variety just the right thing for 
any given occasion. 


What’s in a Package of 
Cheese? 


(Continued from page 95) 


of his total calories for any one day’s rations. 

However, it is unquestionably true that 
meat more than any other food assumes the 
réle of main dish at least once a day in many 
homes, and the kind selected usually deter- 
mines the choice of vegetables to accompany it. 
Therefore, it is not strange that housekeepers 
in general are inexperienced in planning palat- 
able meals in which cheese is substituted for 
meat, when for any reason they may desire to 
make such a change. 

Because of its texture and high fat content, 
cheese is most readily digested when used with 
bread or other cereal foods, and when thor- 
oughly masticated or cooked so as to be soft 
and not leathery. With this in mind, house- 
keepers, in using cheese in some form as a 
main dinner dish, should also include in the 
same menu a green vegetable and a crisp salad 
of lettuce, celery, cress, cabbage, or the like, 
served with a dressing. As for dessert, pref 
erence should be given to the many refreshing 
fruits, either fresh or cooked, rather than to 
what are known as “heavy” desserts. Often a 
two-course dinner of an appetizing yet sub 
stantial cheese main dish, with a salad of fresh 
vegetables or fruits for dessert, will provide 
ample nourishment! 

And in using cheese as the main dish, re- 
member that variety in the seasonings used 
often lends just the needed appeal. Chopped 
onion, chives, sweet green pepper, celery, 
green or ripe olives, and pimientoes as well as 
mustard and curry powder are simple season- 
ings which add the “different touch.” Yes, in 
main dishes, soups, salads, sandwiches, and 
desserts—in fact, in every course of a typical 
meal, cheese can play an important and 
economical part. 


French Clothes for 
Children 


(Continued from page 75) 


used for the little boy’s suit at the bottom of 
the page and the little girl’s tennis frock at 
the left of the boy. Apricot-colored silk, en 
crusted in tans and browns, is the wee girl’s 
frock in this same group, while the charming 
frock for a young girl up to sixteen is blue 
meskra, with three small ruffles. The little 
boy's bathing suit at the top of the page is 
hand knitted, white chenille yarn; the little 
tirl’s frock and coat are white wool crépe with 
appliqué of bright green. 
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—Lucas Paint Products have supplied color, 
beauty and protection to the American home. 

In these colorful times, Lucas Paints are 
more than ever the vogue. They satisfy the 
modern desire for decoration and beauty, as 
well as the demand for long-time protection 
and economy. 


You'll reap joy and satisfaction from your 
investment in Lucas Paints — and save money, 
too. That’s because Lucas Paints go farther, 
work easier, protect longer and look better. 

Avoid “cheap” or “bargain” paints. 
Although they may costa little less per gallon 
in the beginning, they cost you more in time, 
labor and material, in the end. ‘‘Cheap’’ 
paints chip, peel and fade before you know it. 


Insist upon Lucas Paints every time, for 
every purpose. Let the Lucas name be your 
guide for quality. 


Write for free booklets on ‘How to paint”. 


John Iucas & Co., ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
Philadelphia 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago Boston Oakland 
and local distributing points 


Lacquers-Enamels-Varnishes 
“Purposely made for every Purpose” 


Rush D 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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The Little Lost Stars of Chapala 


daughter of Ocopan, a warrior. She had 
grown from childhood to maidenhood in the 
wandering tribe of Tenoch, and although his 
eyes had fallen on her but carelessly, he was 
to her a young god sent down in human form 
to lead the children of Mexitli to their promised 
land. 

She was young and of a fawn-like slenderness. 
Like a fawn’s, too, were her eyes, gentle and 
dark and without knowledge of evil. The 
purity that was in her face went deeper, far 
deeper, into her very soul. Such was its crystal 
clarity that visions were sometimes reflected 
there not given to other mortal eyes to behold. 
The sound of voices deep, mysterious, compel- 
ling, throbbed against the ears of her inner con- 
sciousness. And for long, such was her humility, 
she doubted the godly origin of these visions 
and the voices that came to her while she slept. 

But when Tenoch had given his warriors the 
command that they were to set out on a pil- 
grimage of conquest, not for themselves, but 
for Cozoc, King of the Alcohuas, then the 
voices became commanding and would not be 
ignored. 

It was with halting feet and trembling, down- 
cast eyes that the maiden sought Tenoch, the 
Chieftain, where he sat by the lake, watching 
the sport of the youths and maidens who swam 
and splashed in the pleasant, blue waters of 
Chapala. She stood before him without speak- 
ing, her hands folded on her breast. And he, 
regarding her with a kindly smile, felt a sudden 
thrill course through his body as he realized 
that this was the maiden who but yesterday, 
it seemed, had been a child running beside her 
warrior father, her hands full of desert flowers 
held up for him to admire. 

“Thou, little Coci,” he said wonderingly, 
“how tall thou hast groown—and how fair! Soon 
thou wilt be making sacrifice to Xochiquetazl, 
the goddess of lovers, praying for a handsome 
husband!” 

A dusky crimson suffused her cheeks. She 
dared not meet his eyes. 

“Hast thou come to ask me something?” 
he continued gently. “Speak, daughter of 
Ocopan; have no fear of saying that which is 
in thine heart.” 

“O mighty Chieftain, lord of the 
she murmured, “I fear to speak, yet I dare not 
keep silent. For last night the great god of 
war, Huitzipotl, and the guardian god of our 
people, Mexitli, appeared to me in a dream and 
bade me carry to thee this message: “The tribe 
of Azteca lingers overlong in this place where 
they are destined to be not conquerors, but 
slaves!’ ”’ 

“How? What sayest thou?” 
had darkened abruptly. 

“IT must speak on, my lord, even though I 
incur thy wrath! For the god of war stood 
before me in all of his terrible glory. Plumes 
of smoke were about his head, and the hum- 
ming-bird feathers on his limbs seemed to glow 
like little tongues of fire. His eyes were filled 
with fury, my lord, as he cried out to me: 

‘The priests who serve my altars are blind! 
They are cravens who are tired of wandering, 
and who seek to loiter here in slothful ease. 
But this is not the place I have destined for my 
children! Goon! Go farther! My curse shall 
fall heavily upon the tribe of Azteca if I am 
disobeyed!’ ” 


” 


Aztecas, 


Tenoch’s brow 


HE stopped, overwhelmed by the boldness 
of her own voice. But Tenoch, the Chief- 
tain, was silent, his fierce, black eyes staring out 
over the lake. It was a pleasant scene, and he 
was suddenly aware that he, like the priests, 
was well content to rest from the arduous years 
of marching and continual warfare. Go on? 
Whither? Why not found the Aztec nation 
here in this healthful spot, allying the strength 
of the Reed People with that of the King of the 
Alcohuas? 
At last he spoke to the waiting maiden 
gently, but with a certain reproof in his tone. 


(Continued from page tor) 


“Tf there is over-boldness in thy words, I for- 
give it for the sake of thy loyalty to the gods 
of our people. Thou art young, fair Coci, and 
the dreams of maidens are apt to be fanciful. 
Consider, O daughter of my friend, would it not 
be to the priests that the gods would speak if 
they wished to command us in a matter of 
such importance? 

She flushed deeply, and her eyes dropped still 
lower. 

“Nay,” he said kindly and put his hand upon 
her arm, “I rebuke thee not. Thou hast spoken 
in all good faith, and my heart grows warm 
because of thy courage. Truly art thou the 
daughter of a warrior. I am constrained to 
become the Alcohuan King’s ally until the 
Xochimilcos have been conquered. This I 
have sworn on my honor as a chieftain. Later, 
fair maiden, when I have redeemed my 
promise to the King, we shall talk more of thy 
visions—perchance of other things, too. For 
thou hast pleased me.” 

Upon the morrow the Aztecas marched forth 
from the city of Chapala. It was of Coci that 
Tenoch, the Chieftain, thought as the conch 
shells blared and the ceremonial drums 
boomed out the signal for the departure. He 
thought of her with tenderness and longing. 

“When we return, I shall make her my 
wife,”’ he said to himself in promise. 


THE moon of the rabbit passed, the moon of 
the maize sheath and the spear. The moon 
of the rains came and went, the moon of plant- 
ing and of harvest. Still the Aztecas did not 
return, and their women made anxious sacri- 
fice to Huitzipot! and Mexitli—mute, un- 
responsive gods with blank faces of stone. 
Cozoc, the King, smiled as he watched the 
eastern hills barren of plume or glittering 
lance. ‘They will not come back,” he thought, 
well pleased. ‘They have been crushed—the 
Reed People have been broken!” 

But on a day of dazzling sunshine the drums 
on the high, stone feocalli began to beat. The 
conch shells blared from temple to temple, and 
the streets of the city swarmed with runners 
crying: “They come! They are returning! 
The Reed People have conquered!” 

Cozoc, the King, watched them coming— 
only half of all the brave array that had 
gone forth from Chapala—and he smiled. But 
he saw then that every warrior carried a sheaf 
of broken spears, and his smile faded. For they 
came marching into the city, tired and hag- 
gard, slashed with unhealed wounds, yet 
haughty and victorious. Tenoch, the Chief- 
tain, himself led the King of the Xochimilcos, 
bound with thongs like a slave. And as every 
Aztec warrior passed before Cozoc, he dropped 
the sheaf of spears with which his arms were 
filled. Pile upon pile they crashed before him. 
They rose up in front of him like a mountain. 
They rose up to the level of the high, ter- 
raced steps. They rose up in front of the 
throne on which he sat. They dwarfed him and 
hid him from the view of his subjects—broken 
spears, blood-stained—each spear representing 
a human life taken in mortal combat 

“Enough!” cried the King. 

He rose, trembling with rage and fear. Rage 
that these insolent wanderers had made a 
mockery of him, subduing a people who had 
vanquished him. And fear lest he himself and 
his kingdom should fall a victim to their in- 
domitable valor. 

“Enough! Tomorrow ye warriors of Azteca 
shall be honored according to thy merits. And 
to thy gods we shall offer such sacrifices as shall 
be deemed worthy of their acceptance!” 

As the sunset was reddening the hills and 
staining with purple and crimson the still 
waters of the lake, Tenoch, the Chieftain, 
sought out Coci, the maiden. Her father had 
died afar in battle, and Tenoch had carried 
back his shield and lance, worthy bequests 
from a warrior to a dearly beloved daughter. 

She had already been given the grievous 


news. He found her alone by the shores of the 
lake, withdrawn from the mingled sounds of 
triumph and mourning that came from the 
city. The passing months had intensified her 
beauty. Even in her grief there was a queen- 
liness that made Tenoch catch his breath as he 
saw her. She would rule with him graciously 
and fittingly the kingdom he meant to estab- 
lish. Her smile would be as the gentle glory of 
soft plumage in a headdress. The warmth of 
her love would lie upon his heart like a sacred 
amulet of jade. 

He spoke her name, and she gave a cry, 
For a moment even sorrow was forgotten, 
Tenoch, the Chieftain, who had thought to 
speak ceremoniously and guardedly concerning 
that which lay close to his heart, found her 
hands within his, felt his soul submerged in the 
wonder of her eyes. His arms slipped about 
her in a passion of endearment. He could only 
murmur her name over and over, breathing the 
fragré ance of her soft dark hair. 

“Ah, Coci, my beloved!” he whispered, his 
lips pressed against her cheek, “I thought only 
to bring thee the sad yet glorious relics of a 
warrior father. But my heart has stolen out 
of my breast and fallen at thy feet. Do with it 
as thou wilt, for thou art my queen, my god- 
dess; I love thee!” 

But presently she drew away from him. 

“My lord,” she said with difficulty, “the 
gods spoke to me again last night.” 

He smiled at her tolerantly. 

“‘What, more visions, precious shining gem?” 

“Nay, my lord,” her hands went up im- 
ploringly to his, ‘‘believe me, and trust the 
truth of my words. For danger is near at 
hand, and if thou dost disobey the gods again, 
thou and thy people will surely be punished!” 

“Well, what then?” But now he was frown- 
ing. 

“My lord her voice faltered, “it was 
Huitzipotl, the God of War, who spoke to me 
in a dream. Dark and terrible gleamed his 
eyes like lightning seen through a storm. And 
he cried out to me: ‘The priests of my altars 
turn deaf ears to my voice. They heed but the 
clamor of the King’s false words. Therefore 
say to Tenoch, the Chieftain, that he must go 
on—he and his people—tonight! That they 
must leave this place which will be a place of 
slavery! Tonight they must go! Tomorrow will 
be too late!’ A cold wind blew over me then, 
and I awakened. Oh, my lord, my lips speak 
the truth. The vision was real. The voice of 
the god was real! I pray thee by the love thou 
dost declare for me, by the love which thou 
dost cherish for thy people—command them to 
go on—tonight! Tomorrow will be too late!” 

Tenoch looked down upon her with eyes 
turned suddenly contemptuous. 

“Maiden,” he said coldly, “it seems that 
sorrow hath twisted thy reason. Tonight we 
feast and make merry. Tomorrow the King 
sacrifices to the gods of Azteca—to Huitzipotl 
and Mexitli. Wouldst thou have me believe 
that the War God would send us forth as 
wanderers at this the moment of our triumph? 
Nay, if thou wouldst have my love, speak no 
more to me of thy visions!” 

He had expected humility and sweet graces 
exerted to win his pardon. But she stepped 
fully away from him, her head lifted high, her 
eyes glittering with tears too bitter to shed. 

“OQ Tenoch,” she said slowly, “great will be 
thy suffering, great thy pain! Until thou hast 

humbled thy pride, never more will Aztec altar 
fires burn to Aztec gods!’ 

And so saying, she turned and left him. He 
stood unmoving, frowning darkly, filled with 
anger and resentment. 


AWN in the sky, and the great gongs 
clanging! Deep-throated drums boom- 
ing forth from each high feocalli announcing 
a sacrifice to the gods. The fragrance ¢ 
copal incense circling up against the flushed 
eastern cheek of the heavens, the stir of some 
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mighty preparation half hidden, half revealed. 

The King had decreed that the ceremony 
should take place in the sunken court that ran 
the northern length of his palace. There in the 
center the altars of the Aztec gods had been set. 
And around the walls were stationed the war- 
riors of his own land, row upon row, lining the 
wall, finding foothold upon its wide top, 
crowded near the massive gates that shut in 
the court from prying eyes, pressed in glitter- 
ing, spear-pointed mass about the whole cir- 
cumference of the place—armed, waiting. 

They came in ceremonial splendor, Tenoch, 
the Chieftain, and the warriors of the Reed 
People. In garments of richly woven cloth and 
ocelot! skins flung back from their shoulders. 
With crimson plumes that towered above their 
heads, with ornaments of jade and shell and 
onyx about their throats. Proudly they came, 
suspecting no evil as they filed into the sunken 
court where the closely-packed throngs of 
Alcohuan warriors regarded them with cold, 
unsmiling eyes. 


SUDDENLY the gates of the huge court 
clanged shut behind them. And then it was 
that Tenoch, at the steps of the high altar, 
saw what had been done. For an instant he 
stood frozen, his lips opening stiffly, his eyes 
fixed and staring. For upon the altar of 
Huitzipotl, the mighty war god of the Aztec 
nation, was heaped a pile of rotting fruits and 
decaying meats that stank with a vile, nause- 
ating odor. Upon the altar of Mexitli, the 
guardian god of the Aztec nation, he whose 
image had been carried aloft like a torch 
through the long, perilous pilgrimage from the 
distant country of Aztlan, were piled the heads 
of dogs and vultures, the entrails of carrion 
birds and jackals! 

It was an insult so overwhelming, so un- 
believable, that for an instant Tenoch and the 
warriors with him stood doubting the verity of 
what their own eyes told them. As in a dream 
Tenoch heard the King’s silken, sneering voice 
as Cozoc leaned down from his throne. 

“Behold, we have kept our royal word, and 
have sacrificed to thy gods according to their 
worth!” 

Then Tenoch cried aloud. 
taken by a thousand throats: 

“Vengansa! Venganza! Vengeance!” 

The King laughed. And Tenoch realized for 
the first time how deep was the man’s treach- 
ery, how skilfully he had planned this bitter 
thing. For the men of Azteca had come to the 
ceremony weaponless, as was their custom 
when worshiping the gods. And all around 
the enclosure, pressing nearer in deep, spear- 
pointed rows, the warriors of Alcohua, armed 
and alert, cold-eyed, cruel-hearted, awaiting 
the word of the King to begin the slaughter. 

But the King spoke a word more galling than 
that of honorable death. 

“Slaves!” he cried out to them, and 
Tenoch started, as if a lance had pricked his 
skin. “Thou slaves! Didst think to bargain 
with a King? Thou hast served me as slaves 
to defeat mine enemies, and as slaves ye shall 
dwell in my country to serve my needs. 
Henceforth ye shall carry no weapons. Ye 
shall make no sacrifices to thy gods. I shall 
be thy god and thy ruler. Refuse obedience 
to me, and ye shall die this day, thy children 
shall be slain, and thy women shall be de- 
graded. Thus do I break the reeds that 
thought themselves so strong and sought to 
Overrun my country!” 

If Tenoch had spat forth a word of defiance, 
the warriors with him would have fallen upon 
those armed foes hedging them in and battered 
at them with naked hands. But the Chieftain 
of the Aztecas bowed his head. It was the 
Judgment of the gods, the gods whose mes- 
Senger he had doubted, whose command he had 
cast aside. He had been humbled indeed 


And the cry was 


—stricken down into the dust. His warriors 
m him with fierce, imploring eyes. 
‘d his face—the face of a man whose 


looked upg 
But he lif te 





soul has died, but whose body keeps a hollow 
semblance of life—and his lips moved stiffly. 

“It is just. Thus am I punished for my un- 
belief. In humility now I shall await the for- 
giveness of the gods!” 

The warriors of Aztec drew back from him, 
muttering. And again the King laughed aloud. 
He despised him for a craven and a fool. 

Thereafter, in the land that had seemed so 
fair, a leaden weight of sorrow darkened the 
light of the sun and made odious the pleasant 
breezes that drifted across the lake that was 
called Chapala. Now the tribe of Azteca were 
slaves indeed, ground down into a degrading 
servitude by a tyrant who sought deliberately 
to stamp them out of existence. The slow 
moons waxed and waned—the long cycles of 
years passed by. 

And Cozoc, the King, still feared them. He 
feared their stubborn vitality, the amazing 
growth of them. He knew that they only 
waited. That some day they would rise against 
him and destroy him. He sought for a means 
to rouse them to a sudden frenzy—now, while 
they were still of such numerical weakness that 
his warriors could overpower them. But it 
must be done carefully, stealthily—first de- 
ceiving them with one announced intention, 
while heplannedanother. In one way only he 
did not fear them—Cozoc, the King, thought 
the Aztecas were fools, and that Tenoch, the 
degraded Chieftain, was the greatest fool of all. 

Each day of that long, terrible penance, 
came Coci, the maiden, to Tenoch as he 
labored sullen-lipped, smoldering-eyed, at the 
beveling of huge, stone blocks. Always she 
brought an olla of cool water. And never 
would he lift his eyes to hers, though his heart 
knew that she besought a glance. So hot was 
the shame within him that he could find no 
word to say to her. And each day she came 
and went in silence, knowing not that in the 
depths of his lacerated soul he cried out to her: 

“T betrayed the gods who made thee their 
messenger! I am not worthy to kiss the dust 
that thy feet have touched! I am unworthy of 
the breath of life!” 

But one day she spoke his name, and he 
lifted his tortured eyes and gazed upon her 
face. He dared the wrath of the distant guard. 

“Why comest thou to me?” he asked 
hoarsely. “I am an outcast from my own 
people, I am reviled by those who once followed 
me. Speak not to me, or they will hate thee, 
too.” 

“Oh, my lord,” the soft tones of her voice 
thrilled him as upon that evening of sunset and 
love so many years ago— “I have no word of 
blame for thee. I know that thou dost suffer 
more deeply than the others. I marvel not that 
thou didst doubt the truth of my vision, for 
who am I that the gods should honor me with 
their confidence? 

“But now, my lord, I come bringing thee 
another message—shall I speak? This time, 
wilt thou believe?” 


IS sweated face jerked upward. “I will 
believe!”’ he whispered. ‘Speak, speak 
quickly! Is it a word of forgiveness, of hope?” 
“My lord,” she answered swiftly and in a 
low voice, “I dreamed but yesternight that the 
mighty Huitzipotl stood before me as in that 
other vision years ago. It seemed to me that 
the God’s eyes dwelt upon me fiercely, and yet 
with pity. For he spoke to me saying, ‘Art 
thou of sufficient courage to offer thyself for 
the deliverance of thy people?’ I made 
humble answer, bowing low before him. And 
his voice rolled out in a great roar of thunder: 
““*Speak then once again to Tenoch, the 
Chieftain. Tell him that a sign awaits him. 
When it comes, he is to obey my first com- 
mand—“Go on! Go farther!”” He, and those 
of his people who follow him, will thus be re- 
stored to my forgiveness, and I shall make 
mighty and glorious the nation of Azteca. 
But should he and the others obey not my 
voice, they shall be lost forever!’ 


“Thus spoke the terrible Huitzipotl, O my 
lord. Beside him stood the god Mexitli. In 
his hand he held a reed. And with it he 
pointed. Then I saw a great eagle with out- 
spread wings alighting on a cactus. In his 
beak he held a writhing serpent. 

“* *This,’ cried the god, ‘shall be the symbol 
of the nation!’ ” 

The stone tool lay listless and idle in 
Tenoch’s hand. His great, dark eyes that for 
so long had been shadowed by shame and 
grief were alight with ecstasy. 

“O maiden blessed by the gods,” he cried 
out, “I shall be ready! I shall not betray 
them—again—nor thee! Great have been my 
pride and folly. Bitter has: been my punish- 
ment. But I have learned through suffering. 
And when the command comes once more, I 
shall obey!” 

A brutal thong cut suddenly upon his naked 
back. 

“Slave,” cried the voice of an Alcohua 
soldier, ‘‘use thine hands and not thy tongue! 
And thou, woman of Azteca, be off, or I shall 
adorn thy body with a pattern of the whip’s 
weaving!” 

Silently the maiden obeyed. Lifted the 
earthen olla to her shoulder and turned away. 
But for a fleeting moment her eyes and the 
eyes of Tenoch held fast to each other, like 
lovers’ hands clasping. 

The spies of Cozoc, the King, were ever 
vigilant. And following their instructions they 
brought news to the monarch that Tencch, the 
Chieftain, had had converse with Coci, 
daughter of a dead warrior, and that the two 
loved each other. The King heard it in 
silence. Then he smiled, that silken, crooked 
smile in which there was naught of honor. 

“Have the girl brought to me quickly and 
secretly,” he commanded. 


Wit the setting of the sun came messen- 

gers of the King to Tenoch, the Chieftain. 
Honeyed were their words, placating was their 
manner. The King of the Alcohuas—thus the 
message ran—was touched by the uncomplain- 
ing way in which the Aztecas had endured the 
tasks he had imposed on them. They were in- 
deed a nation of stalwart warriors. And the 
King was minded to release them from their 
servitude, give them lands of their own, and 
treat them as friends and allies. Tomorrow, 
in the great temple, the ceremony would be 
consummated, restoring them to their rightful 


position. 
Tenoch listened, respect in his face, but 
sullen rage and wonder in his heart. Did the 


King think to betray him again by means of 
fair words and promises? 

“Say to the King,”’ he answered, “that we 
shall come.” 

And the messenger returned to Cozoc say- 
ing, “The Aztec Chieftain is still a fool.” 

But Tenoch went from group to group, 
where they huddled like animals in guarded 
enclosures. Aloud he gave the King’s message 
and his own command. But secretly, and so 
softly that no alien ears could hear, he added 
another word, one that brought a fierce, joy- 
ous light into dull eyes and made warrior- 
slaves clench their hands as if they once more 
held a lance. Then he went to find Coci. But 
no one had seen her. 

When the sun rose that morning, it was the 
color of blood. A great, glowing orb that 
dyed the waters of the lake with a deep, trans- 
lucent scarlet. Tenoch, the Chieftain, saw the 
omen and his heart swelled within him. It was 
good. It was a part of the sign! 

Now the temple drums boomed forth their 
imperious summons from the high feocallis; 
the conch shells blared from temple tops, and 
and slow, blue spirals of copal incense rose up 
against the crimson panoply of the awakened 
sky. 

The gates of the guarded slave enclosures 
were flung open. And they who had been war 


riors and chieftains came forth in ragged, 
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mute array. Their bodies were thin and al- 
most naked. They bore the marks of lashes 
and lance thrusts. No plumes adorned their 
heads; no richly-lined ocelot] skins hung down 
from their shoulders. A ragged strip of 
coarsely-woven cloth was their sole adorn- 
ment. And so they came into the temple and 
the presence of the King. 

The great building was still steeped in the 
murkiness of early dawn. The dense, 
blue smoke of copal incense floated in hazy 
undulations about the painted pillars and 
carven images. A curtain of flaming macaw 
feathers veiled the raised altar. 

The priests stood rigid in their ceremonial 
headdresses of serpent scales and quetzal 
feathers. Their faces were covered with tur- 
quoise masks. 

Now behind the gaunt, 
Aztecas came armed throngs of Alcohuan 
They defiled silently about the 
beside the throne of the King, lining 
the walls, pressing in a solid blockade about the 
temple doors. Tenoch eyed them grimly. 
His heart was a seething volcano; his eyes were 
bloodshot and savage. 

The King spoke suavely, fraternally: 
“Men of Azteca, in our royal generosity we 
have forgotten the insolence of your cry for 
vengeance when we did homage to your gods. 
Now we receive you once more in friendship, 


tattered line of 


|and in proof of this we have deigned to honor 


| hear his words. 


jhe not find her? What was it she 


a woman of your tribe as a goddess—” 


The King spoke on. But Tenoch did not 
A cold trembling had seized 
him, a horrible premonition of approaching 
evil. Coci! Where was she? Why could 
had said 


| concerning the question that the god, Huitzi- 


potl, had asked of her? He could not re- 
member. His brain was throbbing. He could 
only clutch something hidden under the stiff, 


| coarse slave garment he wore—his eyes were 


| the crimson feather curtain. 


| People with stony, obsidian eyes. 


ferocious, fevered. 

The King ceased. So veiled were his words 
that no true meaning was apparent in them. 
He lifted his hand, and the priests pulled back 
Beyond was the 
carven images of Huitzipotl 
stared down upon the Reed 
But it was 
not at the sculptured figures of the tribal gods 
that Tenoch, the Chieftain, was staring. It 
was at another figure seated between them— 
the richly-garmented figure of a woman—the 
woman he loved—Coci! What was it the King 
had said? ““We have deigned to honor a woman 
of your tribe as a goddess-—” 


The tall, 
Mexitli 


altar. 
and 


VE SRY still she sat, her slender face engulfed 
in a cascade of red and green plumes that 
rippled down from a headdress set with jade 
and turquoise and emeralds. Her great, brown 
eyes looked out above and beyond the awed, 
uncomprehending throng. Her hands were 
laid stiffly upon her knees; she was garmented 
in woven threads of gold caught with glinting 
jewels and tufts of humming-bird feathers. 

Tenoch, the Chieftain, heard the sobbing 
murmur of awe and adoration as the warriors 
sank down in worship. Then he heard the 
harsh, sneering laugh of the King. And in that 
moment his half-blinded eyes pierced the blaze 
of smoke—and he understood. 

He saw now why she sat so quietly between 
the towering gods of stone—why her brown 
eyes stared unseeingly at the worshipers be- 
neath her—she was dead! The carved hilt of 
an obsidian knife stood out from her breast 
likea thorny gem. The humming-bird feathers 


underneath were stained with a long, black- 
ening streak. This—ihis, then—was_ the 
sign! 


One shuddering cry he gave. It brought the 
warriors up from their knees like a battle call. 
Their eyes followed his. And a roar of howling 
rage went up that shook the feathered tapes 
tries and set the incense swirling in frightened, 
wavering streams. 


“Vengansa! Vengansa! Vengeance!” 


Now again the King lifted his hand 
them!’ he commanded. 

The Alcohuan warriors raised their plumed 
lances. But Tenoch had cried out, too, a word 
of command. And each man’s hand slipped 
under his coarsely-woven garment. Obsidian 
files and copper chisels—sharpened stones that 
had polished temple steps—now hurtled aloft. 
Weapons of vengeance in the clenched hands of 
those who panted and cried out for blood! 

Tenoch leaped like a panther upon the altar. 
His hand closed on the carved hilt of the knife 
that pierced the heart of the maiden he had 


“Kill 


loved. He cried aloud her name in a madness 
of despair. 
“Coci! Venganza! Be thou the goddess of 


vengeance!” 

Then like a diver from a high cliff he flung 
himself down—straight through the armed. 
watchful coterie of nobles about the throne, 
straight down upon the cringing body of the 


King! 
“Coci! Venganza!” 
HE plumed lances plunged at him—he 


broke them with his hands. The warriors 

flung themselves upon him—he shook them 
off like water drops. 

“Coci! Venganza!”’ 

The monarch of the Alcohuas cowered and 
screamed. 

Tenoch laughed. He stooped down. 
black knife in his hand rose and fell. 

“The King is dead!” 


The 


The Alcohuan warriors were turned sud- 
denly into leaderless cravens. The Aztec 
warriors had gained the strength of ten. They 


fought, they slew, they sent the lance-armed 
men fleeing before them, down the temple 
steps, through the streets—the women joined 
them, fighting like starving animals suddenly 
released—out through the open country— 
pressing them into the lake—into the hills— 
screaming aloud the name of the war god— 
and always the name of Coci— 

“Coci! Coci! Vengansa!” 

That night blazing fires lit up the black sky. 
The throb of drums carried the word across 
lakes and plains and lonely, cactus-studded 
mountains that Cozoc, the Tyrant, was dead, 
That a new master had risen in the land. 
Upon a high funeral pyre they burned the body 
of Coci, doing honor to her as a queen and a 
goddess. When the graying light of dawn was 
seeping in between the stars, Tenoch, the 
Chieftain, stumbled back into the temple. 
Prostrate before the gods of his people he slept 
at last, overcome with sorrow and _ exhaus- 
tion. 

It seemed to him that he lay for a long while 
in a stifling, black place, a place of blood and 
cries and madness. Then little by little there 
came a light, a shimmering, gentle light like 
the first caress of morning. It grew into a 
golden, effulgent glory, in the midst of whicha 
maiden walked toward him, smiling, her hands 
held out to him. 

“Thou, Coci!’’ he murmured in awe, and he 
saw the gentle smile on her lips, and a radiance 


in her eyes that was love, unveiled, un- 
ashamed. 

““My beloved!” she answered him. 

She was garbed as he had seen her last. But 


the plumes that towered above the jeweled 
headdress were luminous with wavering, 
iridescent lights. The jewels that banded her 
brow were like points of fire. And every golden 
thread of her clinging robe sent forth corrusca- 
tions of flashing glints of rainbow splendor. 
*“My beloved lord,” she said softly, ‘“‘the gods 
chose me as their instrument of vengeance. 
The King slew me, thinking thus to deal thee 
a final blow so that thou wouldst rebel, and he 
might blot out the nation of Azteca. But the 
gods of our people are strong. Lo, the star of 
the Aztec nation rises from the horizon—lead 
thy people to it, O Tenoch! Do not linger here 
in this place of servitude, even though now 
thou art the conqueror. The glory of Azteca 
lies farther on. A sign will be given thee! 



















Go on, O lord of my heart! I, who love thee 
eternally, shall be with thee!” 

Tenoch, the Chieftain, awoke. All tiredness 
was gone from him, all doubt and indecision. 
From the high summit of the war god’s 
teocalli he heard afresh the shouts of victory, 
the joyous clamor of a nation freed from 
slavery. He saw the youths in wild, tri- 
umphant dance. He saw the blue waters of the 
lake thickly dotted with moving bodies— 
splashing, swimming, playing games—enjoy- 
ing to the full the pleasures that the tyrant 
King had forbidden. And yet, seeing all this, 
his eyes were grimly alight, and he struck | 
thrice upon the great copper gong in the 
temple. : 

Hurriedly they climbed the steps to hear his 
commands, the priests, the warriors, the men | 
of his tribe. 

“Men of Azteca,” he cried out to them, 
“speak to thy wives, thy children, thine old | 
people. Say to them that we go forth this 
day to seek the sign that the god Mexitli has | 
promised —the sign of a great nation that shall 
endure through the coming ages. When the 
sun stands above the altar of Mexitli, we shall 
march. This is my command. It is the com- | 
mand of the gods. I have spoken!” 

But when his words were scattered about 
from mouth to mouth, a fierce c'ssension rose. 

“What! He drives us on—he wishes us to | 
leave the city we have conquered but yester- 
day?” 

“He fears that the Alcohuas will return! He 
wishes us to run away like wounded jackals!” 

“Whither will he lead us now? We have 
wandered too many years. The city is ours; 
this pleasant land is ours. Let us found the 
Aztec nation here! Let us go no farther into 
the wilderness!” | 








SILENTLY Tenoch waited. The sun climbed 

higher. It flung a golden wand of light 
through the eastern door of the temple. It with- | 
drew the golden shaft like a sword from a sheath | 
and climbed higher. Now it stood above the | 
altar of Huitzipotl. The ferocious face of the | 
stone image seemed to smile. The light moved 
on. Tenoch stood waiting. His heart was 
pounding. What if they would not follow him? 
What if they remembered only his mistakes, | 
his seeming cowardice? What if he must go 
alone? 

The sun moved on—higher; higher. Now it | 
poised in mid-heaven. A ray of blinding 
brilliance pierced the opening above the central 
altar and wavered above the head of Mexitli | 
like a plume of white fire. 

Tenoch lifted the ceremonial wand in his 
hand. It crashed against the great copper 
gong, and the deep, mellow tones reverberated 
out over the seething city, the lake, and the 
distant mountains. It was the call, the chal- 
lenge. The word of the gods. And then 
again Tenoch, the Chieftain, stood waiting. 

He saw the multitude below him waver as 
though a wind were swaying a great army of 
reeds. He heard confused cries, some jeering, 
some rebellious, some determined. Then from 
out the throng there came slowly up the 
temple steps a line of priests and warriors. 
Others followed them. Women came, carry- 
ing children on their backs. Old men leaning 
on the arms of youths and maidens. Only a 
part of the tribe of Azteca climbed the steep, 
narrow steps to bow before Tenoch and the 
images of the gods. The others cried out that 
they were fools following in the wake of a fool. | 
Then they ran leaping and shouting down to | 
the blue lake, plunging into the cool waters, 
swimming, splashing madly, as if to throw off 
all authority. 

Solemnly the priests took up the figures of | 


the war god, Huitzipotl, and the guardian ged, 
Mexitli. 


“Whither?” 
Tenoch. 

_ He looked up into the heavens, seeking a 
sign. The sky was cloudless; the sun beat 
down with hot, golden violence. There was 
nothing. And yet—yes, a speck against the 
arched blueness of the east. It rose high, it 
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before, they want to keep their complex- 
ions as fresh and beautiful as the petals 
of a rose. And they can—thanks to 
Armand, who created Armand Cold 
Cream Powder to meet the changed con- 
ditions of this modern day. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder has a fine texture, yet 
adheres through hours of activity. It 
always gives that smooth, natural com- 
plexion demanded by women of today. 

Armand Cold Cream Powder is ob- 
tainable at all good stores at home and 
abroad. The price is $1. Armand, Des 
Moines. In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 
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Send for this trial package—Armand 
Beauty Products designed to meet today’s 
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l copy Armand’s New “Ten Minutes a 
Day” beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der—for a rose petal complexion. 
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trial package Armand Foundation Creme 
—a marvelous discovery for powder base 
and skin tone. 


—_ 


trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream—that liquefies the 
moment it touches the skin. 

1 trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 
Rouge—a new creation! 


ARMAND 
102 Des Moines St., Des Moines, Iowa 
I enclose 10c, for which please send me 
“The Ten-Minute-a-Day Beauty Treat- 
ment,” including the four essential prepa- 
rations. 
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State 
In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Even Grandmas and 


Granddads Earn Money 
this Easy Way 


From boys and girls in their teens to grand- 


mas and granddads, hundreds of men and 
women are earning from $5 to more than 
$200 a month as special representatives of 
Cosmopolitan and Good Housekeeping. 
Mrs. Fannie Jones, of Cal., is a grand- 
mother who earns substantial sums 
with our plan for her charities, club 
funds, etc. 
Mr. Walter N. Haslett, of Pa., a grand- 
father who is confined to a wheel chair, 


earns hundreds of dollars yearly on his 
magazine business. 


Couldn’t you use extra money for many 
little luxuries for your home, yourself and 
yours? Don’t deprive yourself of the full 
measure of happiness and financial inde- 
pendence that can so readily be yours in 
exchange for a few pleasant hours of your 
spare time. Mail the coupon below for a 
complete free money making outfit— an out- 
fit which may bring you hundreds of dollars 
yearly. 
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The Little Lost Stars of Chapala 


Suddenly he lifted his head. For a shadow 
had fallen between him and the setting sun. 
He sprang to his feet with a cry. A great 
eagle was hovering above him, poised motion- 
less on silent, powerful wings. For an instant 
it hung there between earth and sky. Then 
like a falling star it swooped to earth almost at 
the feet of Tenoch, the Chieftain. It rose 
again. And now he saw that it had seized a 
long, green serpent that writhed and twisted, 
striving vainly to escape from the yellow, un- 
yielding beak. The eagle spread its great 
wings wide. And gently, softly, as if wafted 
earthward by a vagrant breeze, it came to rest 
upon the wide, club-like branches of a gigantic 
cactus, its wings still outstretched, its amber 
eyes gleaming with triumph. Tenoch stood 
transfixed. Every word of Coci’s dream came 
back to him. He lifted his arms up to the 
glowing grandeur of the crimson sky. 

“The sign!” he whispered. “The sign has 
come at last! Here will I build a city and 
found a kingdom!” 

And as the red light faded from the distant 
mountains and valleys, it seemed to him that 
Coci’s face looked down from the misty 
purple of the oncoming twilight, and that she 
smiled at him, as a maiden smiles upon a lover 
who has been faithful. 


swooped, it circled on great, powerful wings— 
|an eagle! It was the sign 

“We go to the east,” he said. 

From the lake the bathers mocked them. 

“Thou wilt think of us in the hot arid 
march,” they cried. “Thou wilt long for the 
cooling waters of Chapala when thou hast gone 
far into the desert wilderness!” 

Tenoch, the Chieftain, made them no 
answer. His eyes were fixed on the eastern 
skies where still the eagle hovered and soared 
and swooped—he followed the siga! 

The long file climbed the hill that lay be- 
yond Chapala. Now they were but a line of 
color and movement. Then they were gone. 
And suddenly, amid the mocking clamor of 
those who remained behind, a strange silence 
fell. A question, a foreboding, ran from face 
to face like a chilling wind. 

“The gods have gone,’ they murmured; 
“we are left alone. Perhaps it would be better, 
after all, to follow Tenoch. It is not too 
late—” 

But it was too late. Even as they spoke the 
words, a chilling languor came upon them. They 
tried to cry out, but their voices dwindled 
away into nothingness. Their.bodies hardened 
and shriveled until they were tiny, brittle 
images of red-colored clay. The water would 
no longer support them. They sank dully 
through the depths of the blue lake they had “BU! 
loved. And in the great city they had con- soft voice of the story-teller died away. 
quered, there was silence. No conqueror re- “Ah, Senorita, they are the souls of those 
mained alive to shout his victory or make whose bodies were changed into little clay 
sacrifice to the gods! figures by the angry god Huitzipotl. In later 
days, after Tenochtitlan was founded, Coci 
the maiden was worshiped as the goddess of 
vengeance. But she could not have been so 
Days ripened into months, the months were very vengeful, for she it was who interceded 
swallowed up by years. The people grew list- with the god Mexitli and begged him to re- 
less, and their steps more faltering. lease the imprisoned souls from those little 

“We shall wander thus until we die,” they clay figuras at the bottom of the lake. They 
muttered flew upward in tiny sparks of light, like golden 

They came at last into the high country of stars. And the thought in each disembodied 
the east. To a wide plateau guarded by two soul was: 
mountains of tre seed nom height and both of ““*Where is Tenoch? Where are our kin- 
curious shape. One of them was like a lovely dred? We must find them!’ 
woman sleeping; the other was a somber cone “So they set out in the darkness, Sevorita, in 
that sent up sullen spirals of smoke into the warm, golden clouds—but alas! they knew 
cloudless sky. It was a place of reeds, like unto not where to go; they had no leader. They 
the far country of Aztlan from which the could only circle helplessly up above the hills, 
Aztecas had come. A lonely, uninhabited down into the marshy places, always seeking, 
land. Tenoch bade the tribe rest for a day. seeking, aimless and leaderless in their search. 
But he went far from them in solitude to com- “And thus tonight you see them, Seviorita, 
mune with his soul. still searching for their lost leader and the kins- 

And as he mused, heartsick and sad, the sun men who obeyed the word of the gods. The 
went down in a blaze of crimson glory. The glory of the Aztec nation has long since passed 
red light spread out over the distant moun- away. and yet these lost ones continue their 
tains; it encarnadined the somber cone and eternal quest. Tenoch is dead, and the great 
laid a robe of little, ruddy clouds across the city that he founded is but a memory. But 
snow-sheathed mountain that was like a_ this, Seforita, the little lost stars of Chapala 
lovely woman sleeping. do not know.” 


~ what of the fireflies?’’ I asked as the 


HE broken tribe of Azteca plodded on 
through weary, interminable stretches. 


Outer Beach 


(Continued from page 38) 


made a v yague gesture in the direction of Outer 
Beach. “That islz and belongs to me, and to me 
alone. Do you see?” 

He took several fone puffs at his pipe and 
then sadly shook his head. “My gosh!’’ was 
all that he said. 

Beverly liked Don Marston. 

He telephoned the next afternoon and asked 
if he could see her. “It’s such a nice cay,” he 
explained “that I thought perhaps—” 

Beverly was thoughtful for a time, and then 
sighed. ‘If you really mean it,’’ she suggested 
with a note of whimsical resignation, “perhaps 
it would be a good idea for you to come over 
and meet the family. I’m sure they'd be in- 
terested in seeing you—very.” 

There was a faint buzzing of the wire, sud 
when he answered, it was with an appreciable 
note of disappointme nt. “It’s such a nice day, 
he reiterated, “that I thought we might go 
away somewhere, just by ourselves.’ 


He stopped her with a little wave of the 
hand. “I hope, Miss Thorne, that you won’t 
feel any necessity for explaining to me about 
your island. I think I understand, and at any 
rate I am nothing but a trespasser. I deserve 
no explanations.” 

She shook her head. “You were so nice 
about it, and—most people aren’t. I wish 
you'd let me tell you, unless you aren’t in- 
terested.” 

He grinned. 
I’m not.” 

“Well, then,” she stated concisely, “it is this 
way. My mother and father are dead, and I 
am the youngest of seven children. My six 
brothers and sisters are all ten years older or 
better, are all married, and all take me to board 
for certain given segments of the year. They 
are all nice people—as of course you can tell 
at a glance—and they are all determined that 

| life shall do right by their little Beverly.” She 


“It would be a plain lie to say 








“We might.” Once more Beverly consid- 
ered, and once more she sighed. “We might, 
but sooner or later, you know, we'd have to 
come back.” 


THE Thornes liked Don Marston from the 
beginning. They liked him because he was 
nobody’s “favorite son,’”’ and because he was 
their kind. He had an air of quiet indepen- 
dence, an easy friendliness, a certain poise. As 
Beverly teased him some time later: 

“You have met the family, and they are 
yours—or perhaps you are theirs. One is about 
as bad as the other.” 

Don frowned and said that was nonsense, 
but Beverly knew it was not. She knew by 
the way the family acted and by certain little 
things they said. 

“That fellow Marston,” her brother Teddy 
remarked one day with elaborate carelessness, 
“he’s a good sort. One of the Brookline 
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Marstons, you know.” 
She smiled. “I take it, Ted, that the young | 
man’s pedigree has been checked and approved.” | 
Teddy flushed. “Don’t be a fool!” 
“Good advice.” She nodded. “I'll try not | 
to be.” ; 
It wasn’t so easy, not being a fool, for Bev- | 
erly had never met anybody quite like Don | 
Marston. He was older than she, and yet he | 
treated her almost like another man, with an 
unquestioning equality. He never pried into 
her affairs; he never offered advice; he seemed 
content to get as much happiness as possible 
out of each of the long days. | 

There was a lot of happiness, Beverly found, 
in those days. They were spent in the cat- | 
boat, most of them; in long, leisurely explora- | 
tions of the bay. She was usually at the tiller, | 
the cool wind blowing her hair back from her 
forehead, while he sat with his back to the gun- 
wale and smoked his pipe. He said very little 
on those trips, but Beverly knew, with a } 
quickening of the pulse, that he liked her very | 
much indeed. She could tell that by the 
expression in his eyes as he looked at her, and 
she wondered, with a little rush of fear, how 
long it would be—before— 

It was not long. 

They had dinner at Pat’s one evening and 
afterward went for a stroll among the pines. | 
It was a clear, moonlight night, with a cool | 
breeze off the ocean, and the path before them 
was a checkerboard of light and shadows. Don 
walked silently beside her, and Beverly, with 
her arm linked in his, could feel the tensity of 
the muscles under the rough serge of his coat. 
She experienced a dry tightness of the throat 
and an almost overpowering desire to turn and 
run. 

When they came to the hill above the boat- 
house where the pines stopped, and the bay 
stretched out sparkling before them, he 
dropped her arm and turned slowly about. 

“Beverly,” he said quietly and almost with- 
out emotion, “we had just as well talk this 
thing out. You know, don’t you, how things 
are with me?” 

She drew a sharp little breath and was glad— 
glad that he had said it just that way. She 
nodded. ‘“Yes.’’ There was no use pretending. 
“Yes, Don, I think I do.” 

He hesitated. “There are a lot of things I} 
could say, I suppose, but what’s the use. The 
only thing that really matters is—is whether 
you feel the same way. Tell me, Beverly, is 
there any chance of that?” 

Her hand came up to her throat and she 











closed her eyes. There was a long pause. | 
“Why, yes, Don,” she said softly at last, “I'| 
think there is, only—” | 
He did not move. “Yes, Beverly?” 
“Only—”’ Her eyes filled with tears. | 
He looked at her for a moment and then | 
caught her hand. “For a little while,” he said | 
swiftly, “let’s forget all this and go for a sail. | 
There’s just enough breeze, and the bay— 
look!” : 
They ran down to the boathouse, hand in 
hand, _Don took the tiller, and Beverly sat on 
the white deck with her back against the rail, 
drinking in the cool night air. They were silent, 
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QPECIALLY 
+ formulated 
to free woman from the 
worry of having bichloride 
of mercury and similar power- 
ful but poisonous antiseptics in a 
home with children. Tyree's Antiseptic Powder— 
the remarkably efficient guardian of home hygiene 
— has been prescribed by physicians for over 40 
years. Strong enough to kill the most deadly germs, 
yet non-poisonous to humans. Does not irritate deli- 
cate membranes. Positively healing, stainless, easy 
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| Outer 


and she was so grateful for the respite, so busy 
| with her thoughts, that she did not notice their 


course. When, at last, she looked up, Outer 
Beach was just ahead of them, a bare hundred 
| yards over her shoulder. 
| Don did the thing quite deliberately. He 
swung in close to the beach at the northern end 
_ of the island and sailed slowly along the shore 
for its entire length. Beverly did not turn her 
head. She sat motionless and rigid until he 
pushed the tiller over and brought the boat 
about. Then she slid quietly across the deck 
and put her back to the other rail. 

Once more they slipped along the half-mile of 
Outer Beach, its sand dunes gleaming ghostly 
in the moonlight. 

When it was all over, Beverly looked up at 
Don. “If you don’t mind,” she said in a small, 
tired voice, “I think I’d like to go home.” 

They moored the catboat and made every- 
thing shipshape in silence. Then Beverly 
spoke. 

“You see,” she said miserably, “you see how 
it is. I’m sorry.” 

| ‘There was a rough edge to his voice. “‘There’s 
| nothing for you to be sorry about. It was a 
rotten cruel trick I played on you, Beverly, 
but I had to know. I had to know, and I had 
to help you to know. If you had asked me to 
land on Outer Beach, then it would have been 
different. But—” 

“But I couldn’t.” 

“No.” He squared his shoulders. “You 
couldn’t, and that answers the question.” 

She shook her head. “Not entirely. It’s 
just that—that I’m not sure.” 

“T think I understand.” There was no bit- 
terness in his voice. “You don’t know whether 
you want me or whether it’s the family that 
wants me. Isn’t that it?” 

“The family likes you—awfully.” 

He laughed. “I’m a fool.” 

“No, you’re not. If the family didn’t like 
you, it would all be impossible. But they do, 
and that makes it almost as hard. You see—”’ 
she almost smiled—‘“‘you see, this is the most 
important thing in my life, and I want to decide 
it all by myself.” 

| He drew a long breath. 
| until you decide.” 
| She was grave. 





“T’ll stick, if I may, 


I’d be very happy if you 
would, but I may not be able to decide for a 
long time—maybe never. Is it worth it, 

| Don?” 

| “It’s worth it.’ 


hand. “I'll stick.” 


He grinned and held out his 


EVERLY saw a great deal of Don Mar- 

ston in the city that fall. She saw hard- 
| ly any one else, as a matter of fact. He took 
her to football games; he escorted her to parties; 
he went with her on Sundays for long rides 
into the country. The family winked wisely 
and maintained a discreet silence, waiting 
events. 

There were no events, for Don had been bet- 
ter than his word. He never mentioned his 
feelings to Beverly after that moonlight night 
on the bay, but returned to his manner of 
quiet, undemanding friendship. Beverly liked 
it. She found herself telling him things, even 
asking his advice. She told him everything, 
perhaps, except the thing he most wanted to 
hear. 

One evening in December, she turned to him 
gratefully. “It’s been wonderful, Don—this 
autumn—and it’s all due to you.” 

“Thanks.”’ He smiled faintly. “I’m glad 
| you feel that way, but to tell you the truth it 
looks to me like a long, hard winter.” 

She studied her fingers and answered him 
| softly, 

“You 
happen.”’ 

Things might have been all right if Pat hadn’t 
come to Beverly after the Christmas holidays 
with the light of battle in her eyes. 

“There’s something,” she said abruptly, 
“that I want to know.” 

Beverly was not alarmed. 





never can tell, Don, what might 


“Shoot.” 


Beach 


“ want to know if you are engaged to Don 
Marston.’ 

Beverly’s eyebrows lifted slightly. “Since 
you have been kind enough to ask, I regret to 
tell you that I’m not. 

Pat was belligerent. 
isn’t he?” 

“Ts he?” 

Pat snorted. “Any idiot could tell that, 
He’s as thin as a ghost, and if you want to 
know how the family feels about it, I'll tel] 
you. We feel that it’s a mean shame to treat q 
nice boy that way. Either take him or leave 
him—that’s the way we feel.” 

Beverly considered her reflection in the 
mirror. “I’m always glad,” she replied drily, 

“to know how the family feels.” 
She took up the matter with Don that very 
night. “Perhaps, Don,” she said suddenly, 
“we'd better call all this off.” 
“Call it off?” He went quite pale. 
mean you’ve decided—the other way?” 

“The family says I’m terrible to treat you— 
like this.” 

He got up from his chair and took several 
quick paces up and down the room. “Dam 
the family!” he said bitterly at last. “What 
have they got to do with it? If I want to hang 
around, it’s nobody’s business but mine—and 
I’m hanging!”’ 

Beverly was not happy. “I’m no nearer de- 
ciding than I ever was, and if you feel the way 
you say you do—it can’t be easy.” 

He came over to her. “You haven't decided 
it’s to be ‘no,’ have you?” 

She shook her head. “I haven't.” 

“All right, then. It may not be easy, but—” 
his jaw was grim—‘“but I’m still in the game.” 


“He’s in love with you, 


“Do you 


EVERLY received the telegram early one 

raw, gray February morning. It was from 

old Tom, the caretaker, and typically laconic. 

“Think you better come to The Point right 
away. 

Beverly made the trip in three hours in her 
roadster, sweeping recklessly down the narrow 
country roads as though driven by some un- 
named fear. Old Tom met her at the gate and 
talked breathlessly as they walked toward the 
boathouse. She hardly listened. 

“TI want a boat, Tom,” she said when he had 
finished. ‘I want the catboat.” 

Tom looked at the bay, which was an angry, 
leaden gray flecked with foam. He licked his 
lips. “The catboat, Miss Beverly? Wouldn't 
one of the others be better? It’s blowing half 
a gale.”’ 

“Three reefs will do it.” She was curt. 
“Hurry, Tom, will you please?” 

He made one last effort when she stepped 
aboard and took the tiller. 

“Can’t I go with you, Miss Beverly? I don’t 
like this wind.” 

Beverly flashed him a crooked little smile as 
she shoved away from the dock. “‘Don’t worry 
about me, Tommy. I’ll be all right.” 

An hour later she was back at the dock, her 
wet clothes clinging to her body and the hair 
tangled over her eyes. 

Tom almost blubbered. 
Beverly, you're here! 
that—” 

From her place i in the cockpit Beverly laughed 
and pulled a piece of soggy paper from her 
pocket. “I want you to send a telegram for 
me,” she said swiftly, “and I want you to listen. 
First of all—” 

Don Marston covered the ninety-eight miles 
in exactly two hours and forty minutes, and 
when he locked his wheels on the gravel of the 
driveway at The Point, old Tom was waiting 
for him. 

Don leaped from the car. 
Beverly? 

Tom waved a bewildered and frightened 
arm. “She’s on Outer Beach, sir—and it’s 
blowing a gale—and it’s getting late, and—” 

Don snapped his words. “Is there a boat? 

“The motorboat’s ready for you, sir. She 
wants you to come out. She—” 


“Thank God, Miss 
I was terrible scared 


“Where 's Miss 
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Don turned and ran. 
The water boiled under the keel of the old 
motorboat and swept hissing across its bows, 
but Don did not heed. Outer Beach was going! 
Tom had told him so, and now, as he peered 
through the sheets of spray, he could see that 
it was true. Great breakers were thundering 
| heavily over more than two-thirds of its length, 
and there was dry land for only a little stretch 
at the seaward end. Outer Beach was doomed! 
He felt a lump in his throat. Poor Beverly! 

He could see her, as he crept in to make a 
landing on the lee shore. She was silhouetted 
against the sky, a small, wind-blown figure be- 
side her green shanty, and at last she turned 
and waved an arm in greeting. 

She came running down to meet him when 
the bow of his boat grated on the sand. The 
color was high in her wet cheeks, and she 
laughed aloud. 

“Hello!” 

“Hello.” Don sat and looked at her. 

She laughed again and bowed. “Will you do 
me the honor, sir, of landing on Outer Beach?” 

He could think of nothing to say, so clam- 
bered silently forward and jumped stiffly to the 
beach. 

She caught his hand. ‘Come!’ 

They plowed through the deep sand to the 
shanty and closed the door behind them. 

Beverly walked excitedly to the big window 
and pointed. “Look, Don!” she cried. “It’s 
going. Outer Beach is going!” 

The thing was obvious. Even as he watched, 
the great waves rushed in and devoured the 
white sand in hungry, giant mouthfuls. 

Beverly was still talking. “It’s going,” she 
, repeated swiftly. “It’s going just as fast as it 
can.” She laughed. “In a week there will be 
nothing left—nothing!” 

: Don had forgotten himself, and even his 
love, in his pity for the girl beside him. 

“Beverly,” he blurted at last, “I can’t tell 
you how sorry I am. It’s—it’s just a crime.” 

“A crime?” She was looking at him now, 
and there were tears in her eyes. “A crime? 
Why, Don, it’s a blessing!’’ 

“A blessing!” He was bewildered. “Why, 
Beverly, don’t you care?” 

She smiled. “If this had happened a year 
ago, I think it would have killed me, but now 
i I don’t care. I don’t care at all—and that’s 
why it’s a blessing. Oh, Don, don’t you see?” 

“No.” He shook his head wearily. ‘I don’t 
see, and I wish you’d explain.” 

" “You ninny!”” She stamped her foot in soft 
annoyance. “Must I put it in words of one 
syllable?” 

“I’m afraid you must.” 

She sighed, and her tone in explanation had a 








_ gentle quality, as though she were speaking to 
j achild. “Very well, then. One year ago this 
' island was my sanctuary, and if it had been 
taken away, I should have been very un- 
. happy.” 
“ She spoke more and more slowly. ‘This 
, year my island has been taken away, and 
. yet--and yet [am not unhappy.” She turned 
. away. “One would almost conclude that—”’ 
Don grasped her by the arm and spun her 
, about so that she faced him. He was beginning 
i to understand. 
“One would almost conclude what?’ he 
F demanded rudely. 
. Her eyes were on the level of his middle vest 
: fe button. _ One would almost conclude,” she 
: went on in a smaller and smaller voice, “that I 


—had found—another sanctuary.” 

‘ She looked up at him. “Have I made myself 

r quite clear?” 

He caught her in his arms. 

| “Yes,” said Don huskily as he kissed her. “I 
think you have.” 


BEVERLY’s engagement ring was a small, 


4 smooth, white stone set in a narrow band 
'e of platinum— “Not precious, my dear, in any 
, Sense of the word; but exactly like a pebble one 
" could pick up anywhere along the beach!” 


The family always resented Beverly’s en- 
8agement ring, but that was largely because 
they did not understand. 
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with him to Montreal for a week’s campaign. 

John reached New York on a Friday after- 
noon, went to his accustomed hotel, the Cro- 
ton, and took a room. After his supper he 
started off to meet a Brooklyn friend, George 
Hurlbut. As he strolled along Broadway, 
watching the lamplighter, a man paused before 
him, holding out his hand. 

“Good evening, Gough! My name is Jona- 
than Williams. I used to work in a book- 
bindery with you in this city.” 

John looked at him doubtfully. 
seem to place you, sir.” 

The man sneered. “I suppose not! They 
say you’re too proud now to remember your 
old friends.” 

John winced. “Indeed, I’m not! 
the name of the bindery.” 

“T’ll tell you if you'll come in here and have 
a glass of soda water. I can remind you of 
some good old times. Come now, Gough, 
don’t be proud with an old shopmate. Don’t 
you remember the Brown Jug where you used 
to give us recitations and readings?” 

“Did you know Paddy McNamara?” 
John eagerly. 

“I did, indeed. This is Thompson’s soft 
drink parlor. Come and have just one glass 
while I tell you Paddy’s latest.” 

Williams took his arm and led him into the 
shop and ordered two sodas. “Paddy was 
telling me the other day about you,” he said 
as John drained his glass. “He told me you 
were—” 

John interrupted. 
my stomach like gin. 
nothing in it?” 

He did not hear the man’s reply, for waves of 
fire were mounting to his brain. Whatever 
drug was in the glass was more potent than the 
gin that concealed it. John was conscious of a 
sudden overwhelming desire to see the Brown 
Jug again. He fought it, whether for seconds 
or minutes he didn’t know. Williams vanished 
from his consciousness and John decided it 
would do no harm to go look up Paddy. It 
proved an evasive hunt. Several times he 
entered rum parlors that for a moment seemed 
like the Brown Jug, where he drank and went 
out. As he hurried down Chambers Street a 
woman touched him on the arm and accosted 
him with the ancient suggestion. 

“IT need good brandy. I’m 
John. 

“There’s plenty of it at my place,” she told 
him. 

“Then lead the way,” he ordered. 

A little later she led him into a house on 
Chatham Street. 

In this place of ill repute John remained for 
six days. He was drunk from the first day to 
the last. 


“T don’t 


Tell me 


asked 


“That soda water burns 
Are you sure there was 


sick,” 


said 


N MONDAY Mary went to Albany. When 
Tuesday came with no word, she took the 
boat for New York. She was fearful lest he had 
been drinking, but she was more fearful that 
some of the threats of the anti-temperance folk 
to do him bodily harm had been carried out 
Sae went first to John Marsh, the reformer with 
hom John was to have made his lecture ar 


rangements, and then to George Hurlbut. The 
two men began to trace his movements. Thx 


newspapers gave his disappearance a wide pub 
licity. Search parties were formed, and within 
a day John’s sojourning place was located 
George Hurlbut brought him to his home in 
Brooklyn, and the doctor ordered him to bed 

Mary refused to see John. George Hurlbut 
and Mrs. Hurlbut labored with her, but with 
out result. When two days had passed, and 
John had come to his senses but was very ill, 
the doctor took a hand. He rapped on Mary’s 
bedroom door and entered without ceremony. 
She was sitting with her Bible in her lap. 

“IT want you to go to your husband, Mrs. 
Gough,” he said shortly. “I can take care of 
his body. It’s not hard to clean a man up 


Tiger! Tiger! 
(Continued from page 40) 


after a debauch. But I can do little for his 
mind. That you must do, or we'll have him 
down with an attack of brain fever that may 
leave him idiotic. I’ve never had a patient in 
such anguish of mind as your husband’s in.” 

Mary, with her pretty color fled and her 
left cheek unsoftened by any dimple, stared at 
him, her blue eyes expressing all the loathing 
of the thing that had come to her marriage, 
that she would not permit her lips to confess. 

The doctor understood the look. “Yes! 
Yes! But, my dear Mrs. Gough you must 
have known what you risked when you married 
him.” 

“T knew that I risked the drinking, but not 
not—not such a place!’ Mary twisted her 
hands together. 

“The two are practically inseparable,” was 
the doctor’s grim retort. “Face it, Mrs. 
Gough! Face it!— Now listen to me care- 
fully. Your husband was born extremely 
high-strung and sensitive, with a very delicate 
nervous system. He has tremendous will- 
power—”’ 

“Tremendous will-power! After this! 
rupted Mary. 

“‘All the world knows his history,” said the 
doctor. “Only a will of steel could have pulled 
him out of such a debauched boyhood. Now 
then, when he comes to a full realization of 
what’s happened, as he will by tomorrow, he’s 
going to be mentally ill. He’s going to need 
comfort.” 

“Comfort!” shrieked Mary. 

“Yes, comfort! Good God, madam, what 
does a five days’ spree amount to after three 
years’ abstinence? Yours is precisely the atti- 
tude that will be fatal for him. Let him once 
get the idea that you loathe him, and I fear 
that that will of his may take him as far as 
suicide. You must not let him see you like 
this,’ picking. up a hand mirror and showing 
her the horrified face within it. 

Mary thrust the glass aside. 
dead than as he is.” 

“That’s not your say so, nor mine. Our 
job is to save him! Mine because of my pro- 
fession, yours because you promised before 
God to stick to him.” 

Mary set her white teeth and took a turn or 
two up and down the room, her gray merino 
undulating over the huge crinoline. She 
picked at the brooch on her collar, which con- 
tained a lock of John’s black hair. It was obvi- 
ous that she was fighting that which only the 
wife of a drunkard could comprehend... But 
the doctor must have had some inkling of the 
strength of the struggle, for he stood patiently 
waiting until she came to pause with her shak 
ing hand on the embroidered fire-screen 

‘Just what do you wish me to do, doctor?” 

“Ah, that’s my brave child! Be gentle with 
him and let him talk. Let him tell his story. 
And be as kind to him as his mother would be. 
If you can’t control your aversion any other 
way, pretend he’s your little erring son who has 
only you. If you can’t be his wife, be his 
mother, and if you can’t be his mother, be his 
friend—such a friend as Jesus Christ would 
have been. This, my dear Mrs. Gough, if you 
would save him. These same nerves that make 
him a great orator are his private torment and 
menace. 

He took a pinch of snuff, picked up his tall 
hat and little black bag, bowed, and walked 
out, 


’ 


’ inter- 


“He’s better 


HE next morning, as she paced the floor of 

her room, the nurse came to Mary to say 
that her husband had asked for her. Mary 
waited for the woman to go out, then she got 
down on her knees and prayed silently before 
she went into John’s room. 

He lay high on his pillows, his cheeks and 
eyes burning with fever. He did not greet her 
except to point to the Windsor chair beside 
the huge four-poster bed. 

“You must let me tell you about it, Mary. 


You must give me up. That is right. 
first, I must explain.” 

Mary sank into the chair. She could scarcely 
bear to look at the drawn, agonized mouth— 
at the lips that had broken their marriage 
vows. She touched her own mouth to stop its 
trembling and focused her mind on what John 
was saying. 

“He asked me how I came there. I told 
him a man had put something in a glass of soda 
that had crazed me and that then a woman 
had led me up the stairs. They said it was a 
house of ill fame. Be that as it may, had it 
been the most notorious house in the city and 
had I known her to be one of its inmates, I'd 
have gone with this woman, being in the state 
I was in when I met her. The time that | 
spent in that place seems like a horrible night- 
mare. I have so little recollection of what tran- 
spired that when I came out, I couldn’t for the 
life of me tell how long I had been there.” 

He moistened his lips and stared at her, 
growing consternation arising in his eyes as he 
read her so familiar face. 

“Oh, Mary, the thing which I so greatly 
feared has come upon me, and that of which I 
was afraid is come unto me. I’ve fallen. I’m 
willing to lie in the dust. I’m to blame. When 
he spoke of my being too proud, I don’t know 
but I’d have gone anywhere with him.— 
Oh, God! God! God!” 

He rolled over on the bed, beating the pillows 
with his shaking hands. Still Mary did not 
move. 

After a moment he whispered: “TI can find 
no place for repentance, though I seek it care- 
fully, with tears. Who hath] sorrow? Who 
hath wounds without cause?— A strange 
woman is a narrow pit. Sandgate! Sandgate! 
Mother, here’s a dead baby It’s my dead 
daughter. I found it in the pig’s kelp. I'll 
carry the pail up the hill if only you'll forgive 
me 

Suddenly Mary dropped on her knees beside 
the bed and laid her cheek on that groping, 
shaking hand. “John, I’m here. It’s Mary 

“Mrs. Purday?” 

“No, John. Mary, your wife.” 

There was a long silence. “Mary! And you 
know where I’ve been? That I’ve come back 
from a pig’s sty?” 

“T know sal 

And so they began the struggle again, to- 
gether. 


But 


T IS probable that the doctor’s anxiety was 

fully justified, for even with Mary’s help, 
John could not for a long time return to mental 
or physical health. The newspapers gave 
harrowing accounts of the affair, and a man 
whom John had once helped to nurse through 
delirium tremens put out a pamphlet entitled 
“Goughiana,” which purported to give an 
interview with the woman of the Chatham 
Street house. A large edition of this was 
printed and sold. John insisted on reading 
everything, insisted that he must know what 
he had to face. And the knowledge made him 
ill. 

But as the weeks slipped by the newspapers 
lost interest, and friends rallied to him. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher came frequently to see him 


and barked like a fine old watchdog at re- 
porters who followed him to the Hurlbuts 
house. And Deacon Moses Grant, who had 


received many vile letters threatening him 1 
he employed John again, appeared when Mary 
had almost reached despair, and asked John 
when he was going to quit “sogering” and get 
back to his lecture engagements. Mary kissed 
his stern New England cheek for this. But 
John shook his head and said that he never 
again could face an audience. 

Deacon Grant was furious. He argued, 
threatened, cajoled, but to no effect. He went 
back to Boston, baffled. This was early im 
October. But now John’s unknown friends 


took a hand. The publication of “Goughiana’ 
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was a mistake on the part of John’s enemies. 
It sickened the public. People wrote letters 
to the papers, protesting at such indecent meth- 
ods. And John began to get a new kind of let- 
ters, letters from men who had signed the 
pledge for him—men whose names he did not 
recognize, who wrote reminding him that on a 
certain date John had come to their homes and 
prayed with them; had given them money for 
bread; had put a hand on their shoulder. Wo- 
men wrote telling him of the broken homes he 
had made whole, of the erring sons he had 
brought back to the deserted hearth, of little 
children he had clothed, of young girls he had 
rescued. 


THE letters began to come in not by the tens 

or twenties, but by the hundreds. By the 
last of October, Mary had checked over three 
thousand of them and then gave up counting. 
They were a revelation to her, most of them. 
She had known, of course, of the pledge-signing 
due to John’s lecturing. But of his ministry 
to the poor souls who asked him for help she 
had not known. John had kept it secret lest 
she worry over him and his temptations. As 
she read the letters, there grew in her heart a 
new feeling toward this man to whom she had 
joined herself. 

Up to this time there had been condescen- 
sion in her every thought of him. She loved 
him. She ardently admired his genius. But 
she felt superior to him in every quality save 
his genius, and her sense of superiority had 
of course been enhanced a thousand per- 
cent by this last sample of his weakness. But 
as letter after letter, written to John as people 
might write to a Christ who had healed them, 
passed through her hands, her own smallness 
was revealed to her. Measured by the relative 
amount of good the two were doing in the 
world, John overtopped her as a mountain 
overtops an ant-hill And it was his tragic 
weaknesses that had given him his exquisite 
capacity for ministering to the wretched; 
had given him the capacity and the unceasing 
desire to save. Suddenly it seemed to her as 
if from the day of his birth God had been 
molding John Gough in agony for an ap- 
pointed ministry. And Mary became very, 
very humble. 

The letters healed John. About the time 
the first five hundred had come in, he an- 
nounced that he was going back to Boston and 
have it out with his church: Mary, timidly, 
asked him if he would sign the pledge again. 

“No!” replied John. ‘The matter lics now 
between God and me.’ 

They returned to Boston. 
with rare understanding and tact, received 
him without censure. Deacon Grant was 
jubilant and forced John early in December 
to attend a temperance mecting in Tremont 
Temple. John was only one of the audience, 
but the leader of the evening called on him 
trom the platform, and John spoke from the 
floor only a few words, but they were well 
received. This removed his final inhibition. 

He went to Philadelphia now to keep a long- 
delayed engagement and spoke to an audience 
of four thousand people who came to sneer and 
scoff and who remained to weep. 

The Goughs had agreed that Mary now 
should travel with John even on his shortest 
journey. And John was glad to have it so. 


John’s church, 


His faith in himself was permanently shaken. 
Never again would he be sure that the Tiger 
had left him—never, so long as he lived. He 
brooded about it a good deal, that winter, espe- 
cially after his strength had been drained bya 
tremendous speaking effort. He would wonder 
why people listened to him. And he lost his 
tinal belief in the methods of the Washing- 
tonians. Deep within him was a conviction 
that were his faith in God as great as it ought 
to be, that benign Presence would hold him 
up. And he sought that faith, sought it as 


he had sought a place for repentance, carefully, 
with tears ’ 


‘Tiger! Tiger! 


Neal Dow, a touch of New England patron- 
age in his manner, looked John up just before 
Christmas and asked him to help again with 
the campaign in Maine. Dow was continuing 
his state-wide fight with his accustomed bril- 
liancy. He had organized teams of workers to 
visit every school district in the state, that the 
voters might have first-hand information on 
the prohibition idea. He described their work 
to John and added: 

“I’ve traveled myself during the past two 
months over 4000 miles and have come in con- 
tact with thousands of citizens, and I can tes- 
tify that I’ve never before seen such deep- 
rooted and wide-spread enthusiasm among 
the people. They understand now that talking 
temperance and working for temperance won't 
do much good unless they vote for temperance. 
I prophesy that the result of our agitation will 
be the expulsion from all the states, of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors to be used as a 
drink. I want the state of Maine to lead, 
though. Will you come up and help us, Mr. 
Gough, once more?” 

John shook his head. ‘Mr. Dow, I can’t see 
the matter as you do. Nothing is so perilous 
to a man’s moral fiber as breaking the pledge, 
and there’s nothing so perilous to the public 
morale as breaking the law. Don’t pass a pro- 
hibition law till the morale of your public will 
uphold it.” 

“Maine morale will uphold it!” ejaculated 
Dow, fiercely. 

John again shook his head: “Only ten per- 
cent of the men who shout now for prohibition 
will uphold the very law they pass. Not until 
eighty percent will uphold it have you a right 
to pass such a law.” 

“You talk like a prophesying fool,” de- 
clared Dow. ‘You have let your own accursed 
weakness taint your faith in other people. You 
have no right to withhold your God-given tal- 
ents. They belong to the cause, not to you.” 

John shook his head for the third time, and 
after a few commonplaces Dow left. He was 
the only one of the temperance leaders who 
ever referred even thus indirectly to the un 
happy event of early September. 


CHAPTER X 
The Ministry 


HE long-delayed interview with John 

Marsh took place shortly after that with 
Neal Dow. The American Temperance Union 
wanted John to attempt to rouse the apathetic 
South. The movement never had been popular 
there. In Georgia, a well-known planter 
named Fourney had tried to force the General 
Assembly to put through prohibition legislation 
by getting temperance men elected to that 
body. But once in the Assembly, the tem 
perance men mixed in the state’s rights quar 
rel and lost all sight of temperance issues. The 
rest of the South used poor Fourney’s failure 
as a horrible example, and the planter died of a 
broken heart. 

Northern leaders, moreover, 
tactical mistake in their methods with the 
South. Editors of temperance journals fre- 
quently wrote anti-slavery articles for their 
periodicals, and the temperance movement 
became identified with the abolition movement 
in the minds of many prominent Southerners. 
The bitter resentment engendered by this 
mixing of the two issues was to make John’s 
trip through Virginia difficult. 

He and Mary went by water to Norfolk, and 
there John first saw a slave sale. A woman, 
“a wife and a mother,” as he told himself, stood 
with tears running down her cheeks while pos- 
sible purchasers examined her arms, breast, 
legs, teeth. She went for $250. Profoundly 
disturbed, John exclaimed to the man who 
accompanied him, 

“That’s the most damnable sight ever seen 
in a Christian country!” 

“You mustn’t say that aloud!”’ protested his 
friend, hurrying John out of the market. 


had made a 
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But he had been overheard by hovering re- 
porters. His comment was quoted in the eve 
ning paper, and several people hissed him in 
the hall, that night. 

John had been invited to lecture in Lynch- 
burg by the mayor and a committee of ten 


citizens. He spoke to an audience of perhaps 
300 persons. Nearly a third of these took the 
pledge. That night, about eleven o’clock, the 


Goughs were serenaded under their hotel win- 
dow by a group of men banging on pans and 
scraping a “devil’s fiddle.” John threw a 
drinking glass at them and closed the window. 
But the abominable seesaw, bang, tink, kept 
them awake all night. 

In the morning they learned that the four 
musicians had been arrested for disturbing 
the peace and were having a hearing at the 
court-house. John made his way thither. The 
yard before the old building was packed with 
an excited crowd. John began to push his way 
through. 

Some one 
him!” 

Some one else, “Tie him up and give him 
thirty-nine lashes!” 

Another, “Run him into the river up to his 
neck!” 

Several shouts,“‘He’s a damned abolitionist!” 

“You shan’t speak here again, Gough, you 
drunken bum!” 

“I certainly shall speak here again,” cried 
John, his beautiful angry voice carrying to 
every ear in the mob. “I shall speak at the 
Methodist Church at 7:30, on temperance.” 

He walked through the mob and into the 
court-house and although he was cursed, they 
did not touch him. 

The church was so crowded that night that 
John had to be lifted in through a window back 
of the platform. He sat watching his audience 
while the people prayed. He knew crowds 
well now. These people were uneasy, ready to 
be hostile or friendly at a breath. When the 
minister said ‘“‘Amen!”’ John walked firmly to 
the front of the rostrum, a delicate, nervous 
figure in black, looking less than his twenty 
nine years in spite of the lines in his face. He 
spoke in a confidential manner 

“I wish you would hear me patiently before 
you decide what to do with me. I am ready 
to leave your city tonight by the twelve o’clock 
canal boat, or I will stay and finish the course 
of ten lectures which I was asked to give by 
your mayor’s committee. I have been an 
noyed, threatened, and I have been told I'd 
have vitriol thrown in my face. I’ve been 
called an abolitionist, as though that were an 
insult. Now, heed me when I say that there 
is no gentleman here whose opinion is worth 
having who wouldn't despise me heartily if I 
did not admit I was an abolitionist. You all 
know I am one. You knew it when you sent 
for me, but you engaged me to speak on tem 
perance, and I came for that purpose. I have 
not spoken of your ‘peculiar institution’ in 
public, whatever I may have thought of it. 
You have introduced the subject and not I. 
And I should merit your contempt if I swal- 
lowed my principles and told a lie to curry 
your favor. Now, you shall decide. Shall I 
continue my work, or with my wife leave you 
tonight?” 

Almost unanimously the audience voted for 
them to stay. Their friends were still fearful 
for them and made them leave the hotel for a 
private house where they were guarded day 
and night. But nothing untoward happened. 


shouted, “That’s him! That’s 


HEY returned to Boston, discouraged over 

the small returns in pledges, but they found 
John Marsh, Lyman Beecher, Lloyd Garrison, 
and other of the New England leaders en- 
thusiastic over the interest John had roused, 
antagonistic though much of it was. To have 
cut through Southern apathy was something 
the others had not done. 

But active antagonism to the movement was 
no longer confined to the South As long as 
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|the reformers restricted themselves to pledge 
| taking, there was no active rousing of the liquor 
|interests. But with the imminence of Maine’s 
| passing a stringent prohibition law, the keepers 
|of gin houses and wholesale liquor dealers 
took alarm, and mob demonstrations began 
to anticipate and follow the speeches of the 
more influential of the reformers. The demon- 
strations were more violent against John 
Gough than against the others, because he was 
the most popular and the most vulnerable 
through his known weaknesses. 





HE first of these attacks took place in the 

winter of 1847. John had been asked to 
speak in Boston in Faneuil Hall. The use of the 
| historic old building was of itself a guaranty 
of the prestige of the audience that the inde- 
fatigable directors of the Boston Society would 
bring together. Faneuil Hall could be ob- 
tained as a meeting place only by consent of 
| the city authorities in response to a petition 
| signed by one hundred citizens. 

All during the day before the meeting there 
were spasmodic commotions in the city 


be allowed to speak. That night Faneuil 
| Hall was packed with what appeared to be an 
audience of Boston’s elect. But as Deacon 
Grant attempted to introduce John, a storm 
of hisses mingled with the applause, and some 
one called for three cheers for a notorious 
liquor dealer. 

As if this call were a prearranged signal, some 
two hundred men, scattered in the audience, 
rose and ran toward the platform. Every one 
rose. A hoodlum made a rush at John, who 
with the promptness of his barroom education 
clapped his hat on his head. Deacon Grant, 
armed with a chair, rushed at the hoodlum. 
He brought the chair back so far for a supreme 
blow that he brought it down on John just 
behind him, reducing the hat to a pancake. 
Some one else threw a water pitcher into the 
hoodlum’s face. A half-dozen seamen from 
the U. S. Receiving Ship Ohio leaped to the 
platform, shouting, ‘““They shan’t hurt you, Mr. 
Gough,” and joined merrily in the rumpus. 

It looked as though the meeting had no 
chance whatever of proceeding. Another shout 
rose, “The marshal’s !” and the city 


here! 

marshal with some eighty men plowed a way 
| through the mob, sent two drunken men who 
were making speeches against the American 
Temperance Union flying spread-eagle into the 
crowd, and in ten minutes had rushed the 
“gin bummers”’ out of the building. 

Then, as the audience milled about restlessly, 
| John walked to the front of the platform and 
asked in a voice that carried above every 
other, 

“Did you ever see a man in delirium tremens?” 

It was the peculiarity of his genius that, 
standing above the wreckage on the stage, 
facing an audience that was outraged at having 
been drawn into a disgraceful brawl, this in- 
conspicuous young man should ask a question 
that bordered on the absurd and should in 
stantly catch and still the crowd. 

| A well-dressed man standing with a super- 
cilious expression at the rear of the room an- 
swered in a startled tone, “Yes!” 

“Ves, you say!”’ John went on. “Did you 
see him bite his tongue till his mouth was filled 
with blood? Did you hear him burst into 
blasphemy that curdled your blood as you 
watched him beat his own face in fury?” 

He spoke with such extraordinary earnest- 
|ness, the tragic beauty of his voice was so 
pronounced that college professor and mer- 
chant, banker and reporter, sat down, en- 
thralled 
| “Delirium tremens, the trembling madness! 
The most terrible sickness that can fasten its 
clutches on a man! He never forgets a single 
|horror of it! The awful visions haunt him 
}forever. As long as he lives, at the least dis- 
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| turbance of his nerves, he feels premonitory 
symptoms of its return. Reason, knowledge, 
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common sense have no weight with him . , , 
Chief of the horrors of the disease is its images, 
A thing comes into his room with stealthy 
tread. He knows it is not there. Nevertheless 
he hurls himself upon the thing, clutches it and 
clutches nothing, while it mocks him with its 
frightful face. De Quincey has said that there 
is nothing for terror and consolation that sur- 
passes the human face . . . 

“Supposing you were that man and the thing 
you clutch presents a human countenance to 
you, human but so revolting that your skin 
lifts from the scalp to the heels—yet you know 
there is nothing there to fight! I have seen a 
man found dead in the attitude of fighting 
off some dread image like this. I spent the 
night once with a man tormented by a human 
face that-glared at him from the wall. He 
wiped it off with a towel. It returned perfect 
as before. He stood back some paces and 
shaded his eyes with his hand. Still he saw 
it. Maddened to desperation he rushed at it 
and struck it again and again. The wall was 
spattered with his blood, and the bones of his 
hand were broken . Delirium tremens! . .. 
My friends, I could not ask my dearest ene- 
mies, the men who have done their utmost to 
ruin me, to undergo the tortures of that illness. 
And I believe that did each of you in this au- 
dience behold as I have the terrors of it, you 
would say, ‘That which can make such a mad- 
ness and such an agony shall not be. I (you 
would say) who believe I am in no danger of it 
will give up the cause of it, that my weaker 
brother may escape!’ . . . Let me give youa 
concrete example of what such sacrifice on 
your part can accomplish.” 

He had his audience now and went on for an 
hour. Five hundred pledges were signed that 
night. During this process, a woman simpered 
at John and said: 

“T was so amused to hear you mention De 
Quincey, Mr. Gough! We've always heard 
you are entirely illiterate. Can you really 
read?” 

John flushed painfully. “TI have all of De 
Quincey’s works, madam, and have read them 
threadbare!” 

“No! Really! And have you read the 
others of the group?” 

“Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt? Yes, 
madam. It was Dr. Lyman Beecher who 
started me, but I beg you to believe that I have 
gone on of my own volition.” 

The woman pulled a sealskin cape up over 
her shoulders. ‘Well, Mr. Gough, you certain- 
ly belie your looks,’”’ she declared, and sailed 
off. 

At this same meeting an Englishman intro- 
duced himself. He told John that he had been 
sent to America by his family because of his 
bad drinking habits; that a year before he had 
signed the pledge after one of John’s meetings, 
had kept it, and now was going back to Eng- 
land. He asked John if there was anything 
he could do for him to show his gratitude. 
‘es!”’ exclaimed John. “See if you can get 
my father’s record as a soldier for me. It must 
have been an honorable one, for I remember 
his medals.” 

“Tf you'll give me a memorandum of instruc: 
tion, sir, I'll be most charmed,” said the 
Englishman. 

John wrote all that he could recall on the 
back of an old envelope, and the Englishman 
made way for others. The most significant 
events and contacts of John’s life were hurried, 
staccato, passed off casually in crowds and 
the confusion of his work. 


“Ves 


HE newspapers were divided in opinion as 

to the cause of the Faneuil Hall riot. Some 
said that the attack was based on personal 
animus of the Washingtonians against John 
Gough; others that the Washingtonian move- 
ment was dead and that the liquor dealers 
were responsible for the trouble. John t sought 
the second view was the correct one. Lyman 
Beecher remarked apropos of the ferocity of 
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the rum-sellers that dying dogs show their 


eeth. 

“They'll take a long time in dying,” said 
John, grimly. ‘Perhaps a hundred years. 
There won't be temperance in this country till 
it’s a religious country with four-fifths of its 
citizens living up to the creed that a man is his 
brother’s keeper.” 

The old man gave him a look compounded 
of irritation and affection. “If this movement 
ever gets established firmly as a religious and 
not a mere moral reform, yours will be the 
credit, John.” 

“What I fear,” mused John, “is that it will 
become a political reform. That will damn it.” 

“It never,” said Beecher firmly, “will be a 
mere political weapon.” 

John shook his head, and to avoid argument 
told the old fire-eater of the comment made by 
the supercilious female at the Faneuil Hall 
meeting. Dr. Beecher grunted. He and Mary 
Gough were leaving no stone unturned to keep 
John’s mind employed and refreshed, feeling 
wisely that this was the best safeguard against 
the restlessness from which he suffered so 
much and which they feared. It was Dr. 
Beecher who had started him on the English 
essayists. It was Mary who suggested that 
John rebind the precious books to suit him- 
self. It was John himself who evolved the 
idea of reproducing old bindings and of drop- 
ing into second-hand bookshops to pick up 
good examples of that fine art. 

Mary worried over his absences on these 
expeditions, but he began to insist upon having 
them. He said he could retain no self-respect 
whatever—and he had only a very small por- 
tion of that commodity left anyhow—did he 
forever trail his wife about with him. He also, 
at this time, insisted that he must go on with 
what he called his parochial visiting, which he 
had left off after his Chatham Street trouble. 

More and more his work assumed the aspect 
of that of a priest without orders. In every 
town where he lectured he was beset by letters 
and personal pleas to come to the homes of 
high or low where lurked some poor victim of 
the drink habit whom the lectures could not 
reach. John visited as many of these homes as 
possible. In most cases this was peculiarly 
trying, for it meant returning to the old, sug- 
gestive environment, and it meant that in 
trying to exorcise the demon from the men and 
women who clung to him as the lepers clung to 
Christ, he must keep one section of his will 
always at work on his own private demon— 
burning bright. 


OW wisely fate had wrought, in the long 

years of debauchery through which she had 
dragged John, only the drunken sots to whom 
he ministered could give full testimony. For 
John was the first apostle of tenderness toward 
those men and women that the society of the 
day termed brutes. Again and again in his 
lectures he protested against this common 
attitude. 

“But they are not brutes. They are men: 
debased, degraded, brutalized if you will; 
but strip from them the influence of drink, and 
we find them men: with hearts as warm, feelings 
as tender, and sensibilities as keen as yours. 
Dickens says of Mrs. Todgers, ‘She was a hard 
person, yet in her heart, away up a great many 
Stairs, there was a door and on that door was 
written Woman.’ So in the heart of many a 
drunkard, away up a great many stairs, in a 
remote corner easily passed by, is a door. Tap 
on it gently again and again persevere—re- 
member Him who knocks at the door of vour 
heart waiting for an answer till His locks are 
wet with dew, and be patient; tap on lovingly, 
gently, and by and by the quivering lip, the 
Starting tear will tell you that you have been 
appealing to a man’s heart, not a brute’s . 

- +. Patience! Patience! for you, who 
take your glass and boast you can leave it 
alone when you choose, know not its power over 
other men—its fascination or the st rength of its 
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appetite once it fastens its fangs on its victim 
For drink, a man will sacrifice truth, health, 
honor, home, wife, children, aye his own life 
and hope of heaven. The appeal of a man who 


is victim of such craving should rouse in you | 


such pity as Jesus Christ knew . . . The life 


of adrunkard! O heaven and earth! O angels, | 


men and devils! What a theme running 
through infancy, through wasted youth, to 
blasted manhood! Christ, pity him! God help 
him! Man, scorn him not!” 

This was by no means the type .of appeal 
other reformers made—men such as Neal Dow 
or William Lloyd Garrison. But while these 
appealed to an audience of 1500, John, follow 
ing in the same town, would talk to three, 
six, ten thousand. His income was steadily 
increasing. In 1843, his average return for a 
lecture was $2.77. In 1844, $7.20; in 1845, 
$14.42; in 1846, $20.52; in 1847—$21.06. 

Mary thought now that John ought to have 
a permanent place for his books—an isolated 
place—for privacy was as difficult to achieve 
for him as for the President. So in this year 
of 1847 they purchased twenty-five acres of 
farmland five miles from Worcester and two 
miles from the nearest neighbor, and there, in 
the spring of 1848, Deacon Grant laid the cor 
nerstone of their home. 


Two events of particular significance oc- 

curred this summer. John was invited to 
lecture in England, but refused to do so. He 
had not enough education, he said, for the 
English. 

The second event was of a different charac- 
ter. It was news: news of a nature that sent 
John shouting for joy up and down his twenty- 
five acres. His English friend had traced the 
Sergeant not to his grave but to a soldiers’ 
retreat! —whither, after burying a second wife, 
the old man had withdrawn. After Jane’s 
death the Sergeant had deliberately lost him 
self to his son, who in his father’s estimation 
had been the cause of Jane’s exile and death- 
a drunken roisterer with whom he did not 
care to be identified. The old soldier, wrote 
the Englishman, found it difficult to believe 
that he was the father of a famous man. 

As soon as John could adjust himself to the 
idea that he possessed a living, breathing par- 
ent, he wrote to the Sergeant, saying to Mary 
as he did so: 

“Now I know how Joseph felt when they 
answered his question, ‘Is the old man of whom 
ye spoke, your father, yet alive?’ And they 
answered, ‘He is alive.’”’ 

His son’s letter must have stirred the old 
soldier, for he replied with an unwonted degree 
of emotion. 

“. . . Although I’m not a member of the 
total abstinence society yet, I bless God that 
such a society exists, for by its instrumentality 
I am happy to say that my son was dead and 
is alive again! He was lost and is found. And 
I do hope that through grace you will be able 
to perform with all fidelity as a Christian your 
duty to God and man. Oh, what unspeakabk 
pleasure it would give to your poor old father 
once more to see his son before leaving this 
world of trials. I am now in my 6oth year and 
am in a good degree of health and enjoy my 
present position as a pensioner of the Royal 
Hospital . . . My son, you draw a sorrowful 
picture of your dear mother’s interment. I feel 
that keenly. 

“Remember me to your wife and assure her 
that it would be a great deal of comfort to me 
to see you both. May the Lord bless you and 
make you happy is the prayer of your affec 
tionate father, 

Joun Govcu.” 


The wistfulness of this was not to be ig 
nored. John and Mary sent the Sergeant an 


invitation plus boatfare, and Mary heard John 

singing a rare song as he wrote the letter. 
“Gipsy came trippling down the lane, Gipsy 

he sang gaily .. .” 
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CHAPTER XI 

Sergeant Gough 
UT the Sergeant was no ripe apple ready 
to fall at a touch into John’s lap. He had 
his own pride. It was autumn when John 
rushed off the invitation to his father to make 
his future home at Hillside. It was spring 
before the Sergeant, after several exchanges 
of letters, agreed to visit his son. He said that 


| he never was going to give up the independence 


of his hard-earned pension, and to retain the 
pension he must live in England. But finally 
word came in the cramped old hand that he 


| was about to embark on the packet Queen Con- 


| 


|in kilts clung to his fingers. 





| Chronoty pe 


sort. It was May when Mary and John went 
to New York to meet the ship. 


FTER all the twenty years, the Sergeant was 
almost unchanged. He tramped down the 
gangplank in a suit of blue with brass buttons, 
chin up, hair still only iron-gray. A little boy 
Some child he 
had befriended, John thought, as he and Mary 
pressed through the crowd. 

The Sergeant was a little taller than John. 
He dropped the child’s hand to grasp his son’s 
shoulders. For a moment the two men stared 
at each other, John with his face masked in 
self-control, but the Sergeant, for the first time 
within his son’s experience, with tears running 
down his cheeks. 

“My boy! My boy!” he gasped. “If your 
poor mother could see your face!” 

“It is a very dear face to me,” said Mary, 
laying a hand on the Sergeant’s sleeve. 

“You’re Mary!” he cried, and he took her 
in his arms and kissed her. 

“And who,”’ asked John, now himself, ‘“‘is 
this little fellow?”’ smiling at the child who 
clung to the Sergeant’s coat-tail 

The Sergeant hastily pulled the little boy 
forward. He was a pretty child with pink 
cheeks and yellow curls, dressed in the short- 
kilted skirt and the long tunic with which 
boys were cursed at that time. 

“This, John,” said the Sergeant, “is your 
brother Willie, aged five. I didn’t write you 
about him because I wanted him to make his 
own welcome. But if he makes it, then I 
want you and Mary to keep him for your own, 
because I can’t do him justice.” 

John was floored for a moment. 
Mary. Their continued 
constant grief to her. 


But not 
childlessness was a 
She laughed delightedly. 


“Willie Gough!” she exclaimed and took 
the child into her arms. 
John was.only a moment behind her. He, 


too, grieved as did Mary. He kissed the little 
boy repeatedly, but was too choked to speak. 

Indeed, the significance and iraplications 
of the arrival of the two were so commingled 
of sorrow and tenderness that after the cus- 
toms were passed, Mary decreed that they 
would return at once to Worcester. She 
wanted to get John as soon as possible into 
the privacy of Hillside. 

But privacy for John Gough was impossible. 
The New York papers published the news of 
Sergeant Gough’s arrival. The Boston Chrono- 
type copied with a comment: 

“His son must have been surprised to learn 
that his father was in America, for he used to 
tell as one of his most pathetic tales how he 
followed his father to the grave in a sort of 
Potter’s Field. Does not John B. Gough owe 
it to a curious and generous public to explain 
to them how he came by his resurrection?” 

This comment was copied across the country 
with various addenda. “Probably,” said a 
Hartford paper, “the story of his father’s 
death was manufactured. John B. Gough is a 
great natural orator and a smart effective 
speaker; but he is not so scrupulous about 
the truth as he ought to be. A man in his posi 
tion ought not to prove himself a critic in 
too many things.” 

The New Vork Tribune took issue with the 
and said that Gough had never 
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uttered the statements attributed to him. 
This championing was fatal to the good will of 
the Chronotype, however, for there followed 
a series of widely copied attacks in which 
John variously was styled a sycophantic weed. 
ling, a priestly vassal, a wilful liar, a consum- 
mate ass, a religious thief, and a wolf. And 
finally it dragged forth the story of the death 
of Lucretia and applied to her some of the 
overtlow of epithets they had spilled on John, 

He made no reply whatever to these attacks, 

The Chronotype, as well as most of the other 
sheets that carried on this system of torture, 
were temperance papers, with owners or editors 
who could not forgive John for his attitude on 
prohibition. 

The epithet “priestly vassal”’ has an interest- 
ing implication. In this year, 1849, Father 
Matthew, the Irish priest who as a temperance 
reformer in Ireland had won great fame, 
arrived in this country. He had been long 
expected, and John among other reformers 
had made him welcome. The two had got 
quickly to the stage of friendship. Although 
John was a professing Methodist and although 
the priest had come here to work among Catho- 
lics, both were devoid of the sectarian preju- 
dices that were weakening the temperance 
retorm. 

John had an opportunity of showing his 
friendship soon after the priest’s arrival. The 
Anti-Slavery Society invited Father Matthew 
to speak at a mass meeting in Worcester, 
In the invitation the Society reminded Father 
Matthew that in 1841 he had signed a protest 
urging the Irish in America to support the 
cause of abolition. 

William Lloyd Garrison presented the invita- 
tion. In his reply Father Matthew stated that 
he had come to America as a Catholic priest 
and a temperance advocate and as such in- 
tended to visit the slave-holding states. 
Therefore he declined the invitation. Garrison 
was furious. He retired to the shades of the 
Liberator and through its columns called the 
priest some hard names, among others a man 
without honor who had sacrificed principles 
for expedience. 

John took up cudgels for the priest and was 
soundly trounced in the Liberator’s columns. 
But Father Matthew did not forget the young 
lecturer’s attitude, and whenever, during the 
next year, their routes crossed, the priest made 
a point of meeting and talking with John. 
Both reformers had their troubles. The Cathe- 
lics were displeased because Father Matthew 
held meetings under Protestant auspices. 
The Protestants criticized him because he 
caused people to kneel and receive the sign 
of the cross as they took the pledge. Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike, who had been swept 
into sympathy with the idea of a prohibitory 
law to replace the pledge-signing, united in 
vilifying both reformers. 

But in spite of criticisms, Father Matthew 
was getting pledges and could shrug his shoul- 
ders at the carpers. During his year’s ministry 
to America he was said to have won 250,000 
Catholics to the signature. 


ND whether Father Matthew believed in a 
prohibitory law or not, his agitation was dis- 
tinctly helpful to Neal Dow’s fight in Maine. 
And, too, all of John’s work was helping the 
impending Maine law, whether he would or no. 
Not that John ever lectured against the law. 
He took the position that he was for prohibi- 
tion eventually but not now. He was for itm 
that dim future when public spirit would back 
it. But he found it distinctly difficult to main- 
tain a consistent attitude in the face of the en- 
thusiasm of men who were near and dear to 
him, like Grant, Beecher and Garrison. He 
wavered a good many times during the two 
years of what was known as the Maine fight. 
Every temperance reformer in the country 
seemed to have gone over to Neal Dow, and 
finally John found himself whooping it up with 
the rest of them, as they struggled to push 
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the Maine prohibition legislation through. 

The law was singularly tempting to a man 
of John’s history. It prohibited the manu- 
facture, sale, and keeping for sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. It provided for heavier penalties 
with imprisonment for the third offense. It 
provided for search and seizure on complaint 
of three inhabitants, and confiscation of liquor 
illegally held. 

In his cold moments John’s qualms as to the 
feasibility of forcing the bill through were as 
strong as ever. But in the furore of the first 
half of 1851, with every temperance advocate 
in this country and in Great Britain in a frenzy 
over Dow’s work, John, as a matter of fact, 
had few cool moments. He sweated with the 
rest until on June second of that memorable 
year, the Governor of Maine signed the bill. 

” Dow had pushed it for fourteen years, in 
nine successive legislatures. 

The passage of the Maine law seemed to set 
a definite period to the old type of reform, and 
after the rejoicing had subsided John retired 
to Hillside for the summer and began to cast 
up his intellectual and spiritual accounts. 

He was not exhilarated when he contem- 
plated the net results of his nearly ten years’ 
stewardship. To be sure he had not touched 
a drop of alcohol since 1845, but fully half his 
inner life still was concerned with controlling 
the beast, and although in this guardianship 
he sought assiduously for a faith in God’s 
power and willingness to save any drunkard 
—although he had preached this faith to the 
multitude for years—deep within himself were 
doubts and fears as strong as when he had first 
mentioned them to Lyman Abbott. 

On the cultural side he felt that he had 
grown. There was a library at Hillside now 
of nearly a thousand books, choice volumes 
that John had absorbed and made his own. 
He knew all sides of life. He touched men, as 
Lyman Abbott said, because he was so sensi 
tive to their touch. He was on the one hand 
acknowledged by the country of his adoption 
to be its supreme spokesman for one of the 
greatest of human reforms. But at the same 
time, no other man in the country was so 
roughly handled by the public press and so 
held in contempt by the intellectuals. 

As to his principles and his late wild race 
with the prohibition horses—he was utterly 
chagrined. He had helped to harm the whole 
cause, he believed, by putting through an 
enactment that was entirely premature. 
What, he asked himself, was he to do next? 
Other states were planning to follow the exam- 
ple of Maine. What attitude was he to take? 
Who was he to preach God’s power rather than 
man’s? 


HE WAS brooding over this when the British 

Temperance Societies again approached 
him. This time they sent an emissary to Hill- 
side who announced that he was going to re- 
main with the Goughs until John consented to 
go to England. John was flattered, but he did 
not want to accept. He couldn’t bring himself 
to believe that he could succeed as a British 
reformer. The emissary pooh-poohed at this. 
John then sought to end the matter by making 
an exorbitant demand. He said he’d spend 
his summer vacation of ten or twelve weeks in 
Britain if the Temperance League would defray 
his and his wife’s expenses from the time they 
left America until their return: out of the ten 
or twelve weeks he would give four to the 
League. 

“There, sir,’ declared John, “that’s a settler, 
and I hope to hear no more of the matter!” 

But his hopes were futile. His terms were 
accepted, the League stipulating only that 
they be given six instead of four weeks. John 
was actually depressed by this result. But 
Mary, the Sergeant, Deacon Grant, John 
Marsh, and Dr. Beecher, joined forces against 
him. John accused his father of merely want- 
ing an excuse for returning to England. He 
told Deacon Grant and Dr. Beecher they were 
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tired of him; John Marsh, that the American 
Temperance Union wanted to be rid of him, 
and Mary, that she no longer loved him or 
she’d not try to force him to make a fool of 
himself. At the end he gave in. But up to 
the very last moment, when Dr. Beecher was | 
seeing them aboard the boat on the twentieth | 
of July, he protested. 

White to the lips he said, “Doctor, I’ve paid 
my passage to England, but I’d give twice 
that sum if only something would happen 
to keep me on this side.” 

“Tut! Tut! John, you are absurd, my dear 
John!” as usual from the old doctor. 

“T tell you again, sir, that the English and 
Scottish people require argument. I can’t 
argue, for I lack logic. I’m no logician, for I 
have no education. I can only tell the truth 
in my own way, and they won’t like it. But 
I’ve got my return passage money in my pock- 
et, and as soon as I make my first speech, if 
it’s not well received, I shall come back again.” 

The old man patted John’s shoulder. ‘Go, 
my son, and in God’s name talk to the people. 
And if it’s His will that you do anything for 
His cause, He’ll give you power. Go and God 
bless you!” 

And so, nearly twenty-four years after his 
other voyage, John was again on the Atlantic. 
He was thirty-six years old. 

The Sergeant went with them. The old 
soldier was not what one would call a family 
man. He left his little son Willie behind with 
obvious relief. The child was to remain during 
John’s and Mary’s absence with his _half- 
sister Mary. Sister Mary was now a widow 
with four young sons, and John was lending a 
financial hand there. And the Sergeant, like 
Cesar, having observed these things, enthusi 
astically turned his face toward England. 
The moment he reached there he went back to 
the Royal Hospital. 


| 


OHN and Mary reached London on August 
first. They were met at Euston Square Sta- 
tion by a- group of gentlemen who did not, 
John thought, fully conceal their chagrin 
on beholding his unimpressive physique. They | 
sscorted the two at once to the home of George | 
Cruikshank, the artist. Here a reception was | 
held for them which was attended by the elite 
of the British temperance movement. John 
did not comport himself very well. His anxiety 
increased with each moment of his realization 
that preparations on an unprecedented scale 
had been made for his English appearance. 
This reception at Cruikshank’s was only a 
single rifle shot preliminary to a mighty cam- 
paign that was to be opened by John’s initial 
speech, the following evening. He stammered 
over his reply to the speech of welcome and 
cut it short to the point of rudeness. Mary 
thought it best to explain John’s state of mind | 
to Mr. Cruikshank, who appeared to be a 
kindly soul, and they were allowed to withdraw. 

John passed a sleepless night in anticipation 
of the next night’s ordeal. He was to speak 
at Exeter Hall. The program announced that 
a chorus of 500 voices was to greet Mr. Gough 
with “See, the conquering hero comes.” John 
insisted that this be changed to something less 
challenging to the risibilities of the audience. | 
Good George Cruikshank again helped him. 
The chorus sang “‘Adeste Fidelis.” 

John was introduced to his audience by 
James Silk Buckingham, but he heard not a 
word said by this distinguished personage. 
He was reasoning within himself: 

“Here are 3000 men and women wrought up 
to a great pitch of expectation and doomed 
to disappointment. They expect a flight of 
sky rockets, and I can’t supply them. I'll 
have to let them down hard at first, to make 
what I have to say later seem like anything 
at all.” 

So, when he got to his feet, he began with 
deliberate tameness, and it was not until he 
saw the air of expectancy fade and heard some 
one say, “This’ll never do for London,” that | 
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The Easy Way 


to Keep Any 
Car Beautiful 


It’s really so easy to keep a 
Simonized Car clean and 
lustrous because dirt and 
rain spots are easily wiped 
off with a soft cloth. 
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The reason is evident— 
Simoniz applied with a cloth 
provides new lacquer fin- 
ishes with a beautiful hard, 

dry surface. Consequently 

the Simoniz surface stands 

the wear and tear, and not 3 
the finish of your car. This 
wonderful Simoniz protec- 
tion makes all finishes last 
longer and keeps any color } 
from fading. 


To restore luster to a dull, 

faded or discolored car,apply 
StMONIZ KLEENER and the 

grime blemishes and dis- 
colorations will immedi- 

ately disappear. Then Stmoniz will 
renew the original brilliance and 
provide that lasting protection every 
car needs. 


Yourdealer has Simonizand KLEENER. 


THE SIMONIZ CO., 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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scalp feels clean— because it 
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The rich, creamy lather of this 
crude oil shampoo is marvelously 
penetrating—and it leaves your 
hair delightfully soft and fluffy. 
That is why dainty women are 
turning more and more to this 
healthfully cleansing criéde oil 
shampoo. 

Try Taroleum. The coupon will 
bring a trial bottle—or you may 
obtain a full size bottle at any 
druggist. Ask your hairdresser for 
a Taroleum Shampoo. 
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| queer places of London together. 
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he let himself out, laid hold of his theme, and 
did his utmost. 

John’s utmost swept his audience, swept 
staid England, off its feet. The newspapers 
the next day gave him such praise as he had not 
received in America during his entire career. 

“Gough is an orator born . . . He played 
upon the people in Exeter Hall as on an old 
fiddle . . . Of the various chords of human 
passion he is master . . . He is a giant... . 
His genius snatches a grace beyond the reach 
of art . Superb voice . Paints pictures 
unequaled in vividness and poignancy . . .” 

The papers devoted columns to him. His 
rooms the next day were filled with flowers 
and crowded with lion hunters eager to procure 
John’s presence for anything from a breakfast 


party to a week-end in a manor house. 


N THE days that followed as John made 

speech after speech, enthusiasm mounted 
until it is no exaggeration to say that England 
lost its head over John Gough. High and 
low, decent and indecent, commoner and lord, 
crowded to hearhim. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
presiding over one of these early meetings 
said after a vote of thanks had been tendered 
him for doing so, “I do not think thanks are 
due me for sitting here listening to the most 
touching, eloquent, convincing, and effective 
address I have ever heard or ever was delivered 
on any other platform.” 

The Duchess of Argyle, the Duchess of 
Sunderland, Lord Robert Grosvenor, and in- 
numerable other possessors of high old names 
joined in swelling the hymn of praise. But 
John could not be spoiled. He had been too 
low. The imminence of a fall was always too 
near. He lacked confidence too much in his 
own talents. The sense of class also, which he 
had lost in America, returned to him in Eng 
land. He could not forget that he was a 
commoner. 

About a month after his arrival John was 
waited on by a committee from the London and 
Scottish Temperance Societies. Its spokesman 
proposed that John make a contract with them 
for two years’ stay in the British Isles, deliver 
ing a minimum of two hundred addresses at 
ten guineas each and all expenses. John was 
overwhelmed. At first he refused, but Mary 
was eager for him to accept. George Cruik 
shank and other important men added their 
personal pleas and finally John signed thc 
contract 

After the first months of extraordinary adula 
tion, the British experience settled more or less 
into likeness to the American routine. People 
got used to him. John spoke of this fact in a 
lecture, adding in his quaint way: “People can 
get used to anything. A man in New Hamp- 
shire had become so used to the marriage cere- 
mony that on the occasion of his marrying 
his fourth wife, when the minister requested 
the couple to stand up, the man said, ‘I’ve 
usually sat!’ ” 

And John got used to people of all classes. 


He was entertained in castles and in hovels 
and in every type of home between. And he 
| made the finest friendship of his life—with 


| George Cruikshank. 


Cruikshank had long been recognized as one 
of the world’s greatest etchers, and he was one 
of the best-known figures in England, for he 
was a satirist and cartoonist of the most bril- 
liant order. Hand in hand with his etching 
went his pen-and-ink illustrations of novels by 
popular writers, Dickens and Thackeray 
notably. All was fish that came to his net. 
He was always prowling about. He pictured 
any event and any person with fine impar- 
tiality. Political episodes, wars, court affairs, 
members of Parliament, the church, the rich, 
the poor. And last but among the most impor- 
tant, his pictures of drunkards were famous, 
for he was an ardent teetotaler. 

John and he were irresistibly attracted to 
each other. They began to poke about the 
Both were 
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true humanitarians. John described in his 
lectures the things they saw of human suffer 
ing. Cruikshank made pictures of them 
etchings, water-colors, pen-and-inks. They 
were immensely interested in each other's 
technique, and immense admirers of each 
other’s art. John with his own fine manual 
skill appreciated Cruikshank’s and began to 
study the artist’s work and to collect his draw- 
ings, at first those that pictured incidents they 
had seen together. Cruikshank gave away his 
money almost as fast as he earned it and was 
always “‘broke.”’ John decided to rouse inter- 
est in him in America and made a serious study 
of the art of etching and of water-coloring. ~ 
Cruikshank began to make use of John’s 
ministerial qualities as soon as he recognized 
their peculiar beauty and effectiveness. The list 
of homes of misfortune to which Cruikshank 
sent John is astonishing. It was a partnership 
as practical as it was delightful. And it opened 
a new world, the world of the artist, to John. 
Before John began his work in England and 
Scotland, the temperance cause there had been 
in a bad way. The public had grown weary 
of the pamphleteering and the ordinary lectur- 


ing. The temperance organizations were pov- 
erty-stricken and were dying of malnutri 
tion. Within six months John had changed all 
this. An admission fee of a shilling was charged 


to his lectures, and the ‘en guineas were a 
small portion of the sums realizcd by the vari- 
ous societies. He brought them money, he 
brought them members, and what was most 
valuable of all, he brought them a rebirth 
of interest and enthusiasm. By the time his 
two years’ contract was up, the National Tem- 
perance League dared not let him go. He had 
created a need that only he could fill. .And 
they urged on him a contract for three years 
more 

As if Providence had been waiting for just 
this moment, there arrived on the day John 
was due to give his answer an astounding letter. 
It was a round robin signed by Lyman Beecher, 
Henry Ward Beechcr, Horace Greeley, tix 
Governors of several states, together with the 
signatures of other clergymen, teachers, writers, 
and abolitionists. The letter stated in no un- 
certain terms that the Maine law was a failure 
and interest in temperance a dead _ thing. 
Would John please come home! 

John read the letter and the signatures aloud 
to Mary, then gripping the manuscript, he 
exclaimed 

“This is all the reward I ask for my years of 
agonizing endeavor! All the gold in the Bank 
of England can’t hold me here.” 

“Thank goodness!” ejaculated Mary. ‘Since 
you've decided that way, I'll confess that I’m 
sick for Hillside.” 

“So am I,” admitted John. “But I expect 
a difficult half-hour with our friends here.” 

He had it. Nor was he able to do more than 
to effect a compromise. He was to give Ameri- 
ca two years then come back for three years 
with the British. To this he agreed. Truly 
little John Gough had traveled a long way from 
the Brown Jug! 


HE Maine law was suffering of an illness 

the illness of too much politics. This, not 
withstanding the fact that in the month of the 
Goughs’ return to America, New Hampshire 
embraced the law, the thirteenth state to do 
so. But in all the so-called Maine Law states, 
there was violent and virulent agitation against 
enforcement, and in Indiana, New York, and 


Minnesota, the courts had declared certain 
features of the law unconstitutional. 
Enforcement was a mere travesty every- 


where. 

John had come back to an utterly new situa 
tion and was bewildered by it. His first move 
was to seek information, and he went to see 
Governor Dutton of Connecticut, an old friend 
and one of the signers of the round-robin let- 
ter. Dutton’s statement was particularly 
illuminating. 
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“Tt’s not so much the enemies of temper- 
ance,” he said, “that are destroying the force 
of the law as it is the temperance men them- 
selves who aren’t fighting for enforcement. 
They thought if they could get the law passed, 
drinking would stop; that if they made it illegal 
to sell, nobody would! Now, sir, any one that 
knows anything about legislation knows that a 
mere naked law on the statute book is the most 
contemptible and idle thing in the world. 
It’s no better than a water-wheel in the desert. 

“The temperance people have quit. And 
they’ve let the execution of the law go into the 
hands of men who don’t care a straw for the law 
and who use it to make money. These are the 
Grand Jurors, the State attorneys, and the 
police. The temperance people have got to 
rouse themselves and put the executing of the 
law into the hands of men who believe in it, 
or it will be a dead letter. It’s not only the 
drunkard you've got to rouse now, Mr. Gough. 
It’s the reformer!” 

Governor Dutton’s explanation was a suc- 
cinct résumé of what John learned from inter- 
views with many other signers of the round 
robin, on whose information he drew before 
starting on one of the most difficult and inten- 
sive campaigns of his experience. 

Routing John was a complex matter. Dur- 
ing the remainder of 1855 alone he received goo 
more requests to speak than he could accept. 
He always turned anxious and feverish when 
crowded in this way, tried to divide himself into 
too small portions, and was apt to elect to go 
not to the spot where the emergency was 
greatest but whence had come the most pitiful 
plea. 

This year, to his immense relief, Mary took 
the routing job away from him and, working 
with the otticials of the national organization, 
sent John where he could do the greatest good 
in the shortest time. He began in September 
with Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, and St. 
Louis; a far-flung campaign unparalleled in its 
demands on him physically and mentally. 

He had two facts to combat besides drunken- 
ness itself. People confused temperance with 
prohibition. They said temperance was a 
failure when they should have said prohibition 
had failed. And they thought it useless to 
go on with the fight. The other fact was that 
interest in the slavery question was dwarfing 
every other social and political problem in the 
country. 

John had no intention of talking immediate 
prohibition again. He had come back from 
England reconvinced that the drink problem 

was not to be handled with political weapons: 
that it was a problem to be solved only by 
education and through religion. But he gave 
little of his precious two years to attacks on 
method. Nor would he enter into discussion 
with those drinkers who cropped up at every 
lecture with the declaration that there was 
Biblical sanction for the use of alcohol. 
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He had only one answer for this argument: 

“As a Christian man, with my view of the 
claims of Christianity upon me, I am bound by 
my allegiance to God, by my faith in Christ 
and by the vows I have taken in His presence 
and before the people to give up a lawful grati- 
fication if by giving up that which is not harm- 
ful to me I would stand between my weaker 
brothers and the tempter, between him and 
that which would overwhelm him. By so 
stooping to the weakness of my brother, I ful- 
fill the law of Christ. Thus my giving it up 
became a Christian duty.” 

For the most part he refused to take part in 
discussions of any sort. He confined himself 
to picturing as of old the tragedies wrought by 
alcohol. It was infinitely more difficult to 
rouse the old temperance workers, now resting 
after their labors, than to make the new crop 
of drunkards sign the pledge. And the work 
was exhausting in proportion to its importance. 
For the first time John’s brain refused to feed 
him new ideas. The constant call on his imag- 
ination became a terror to him. The old sense 
of panic recurred nightly, and with it the mad- 
dening desire for a stimulant. Although he had 
not touched alcohol for more than ten years, 
the craving in the winter of 1857 was on him 
as bitterly as though he never had fought a 
battle against it. 

It was a curious anomaly. Never had 
America found him so moving, so convincing. 
Yet never had the mere mention of drink 
roused in him so potent a desire, and never 
had he been so fiercely ashamed of it. He 
never mentioned it, little thinking that Mary 
lay awake at night listening to the cries and 
groans that escaped him in his sleep and pray- 
ing over him. God help him—Christ, be 
with him waking and sleeping, my darling, 
darling John!’ 

She tried every means in her fancy to divert 
him, and she tried unobtrusively to see that 
he never was alone. In this last she was suc- 
cessful for months. But one winter’s day in 
Cincinnati he told himself that he must go in- 
sane did he not have a few hours to himself. He 
eluded Mary and walked out of the hotel. 

The city in the damp Ohio River bottom 
was bitter cold. Like all the river towns of 
that period, its waterfront was full of low dives. 
John, walking out of his hotel on a highly 
respectable street, headed for the waterfront, 
although he never had been there, as accurately 
as a dog returns to a long-buried bone. As he 
strode along wrapped in a black broadcloth 
cape, a broad-brimmed felt hat pulled low 
over his forehead, it was borne in on him that 
he was well concealed, and with this realiza- 
tion he felt the moral forces within him break- 
ing up as the dikes along the Ohio had broken 
under the floods of autumn. He headed for a 
house of ill repute, urged thither by demons 
as palpable as the dank, bitter wind that beat 
against his back. 


(To be concluded) 
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carefully devised laboratory equipment used 
for testing the tenderness of the jelly. After 
determining the exact amount of that particu- 
ar day’s run of gelatine necessary to jelly one 
pint of liquid, it is weighed and put into the 
packages. So while the recipe practically 
always remains the same, the amount of gela- 
tine in an envelope may vary slightly in order 
to insure uniformly pe rfect results in following 
the rec Ipes. 

If you are using a manufacturer’s rec ipe, fol 
low directions exactly. If you wish to use 
your own recipe, closely calculate the total 
amount of liquid you have and use the amount 
ot gelatine needed to jelly that amount of 
liquid to the right consistency. If canned 


fruits are used, for example, drain the fruit and | 
measure the juice separately. 

In using the untlavored gelatine, 
gelatine in a bowl, add cold water, and soak 
until soft, at least five minutes. When gelatine 
is manufactured, it is dried in ovens before it 
is granulated, and like any dried food it must 
be soaked before using. Add the specified 
amount of boiling water or other hot liquid and 
the sugar to the softened gelatine. Stir until 
the gelatine is dissolved. Add remaining liquids 
and fruit pulp if it is used, and mix thoroughly. 
If sliced or chopped fruits or vegetables are to 
be added, set gelatine in a cool place and allow 
mixture to thicken slightly, then stir them 
through the congealing jelly. 
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can't be shrugged away. 
And what is more annoy- 
ing than the sunburned 
nose of summertime? 





Frostilla is the cooling balm that calms 
the flame of sunburn—and soothes the 
countless irritations that mar the joys of 
summer. Golfer's neck, hiker’s foot, for 
instance—defeat them with Frostilla! 

Frostilla soothes irritation instantly. It 
satinizes peeling skin, counteracts dryness 
and lingers to protect without a trace of 
after-stickiness. Before outdoor sports, 
pat ona bit as a precaution—smooth it in 
afterward to cool and soothe. Apply it be- 
fore the evening dance and your powder 
will spread on evenly, flatteringly, perfectly. 
50c and $1, in new blue-label bottles everywhere! 
We'll send an attractive, useful sample—FREE on 
request. Dept. 329, The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Madison Avenue and 34th Street, New York City. 
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Gelatine Dishes Well Made 


which has been rinsed in cold water. Place in 
| the refrigerator to set or jelly. If you wish to 
| hasten the setting, stand the mold in a pan of 
cracked ice and salt. 

Inexpensive molds may be used in making 
gelatine dishes, but a bowl or individual 
custard cups will serve the purpose if the regu- 
lar molds are not available. To garnish a 
mold, dip the garnishing materials into cool 
liquid jelly and press them well into place in 
the mold, which has been rinsed in cold water. 

When the garnish is firm, pour in the cool 

jelly carefully. If there is to be a garnish be- 
tween layers of jelly sometimes of different 
|colors, wait until the first layer is becoming 
| firm but not quite set. Arrange the garnish on 
this, first dipping the garnish in more liquid 
jelly, and allow it to become firm before 
adding another layer. 

To unmold jelly, immerse the mold to the 
top in warm—not hot—water; slightly loosen 
the jelly at the edge, turning the mold from 
side to side, then place serving dish on top of 
mold, invert, and carefully remove mold. 

In making various dishes with prepared 
flavored gelatines, the method is simple. Put 


| 
| 


| lamp, near a window, insuring a good light at 
|all times. When a particularly pretty chintz 
|is used, it is often wise to accent it by repeat- 
| ing it in the covering of a chair which is put 


A Modern 


(Continued 


accent of black is desirable. This same accent 
is given in the small, lacquer gate-leg table 
placed in front of the sofa. 

The most important wood piece in the room, 
of course, is the piano, which is finished in 
brown mahogany, in a perfectly plain case 
which has dignified lines. In place of a 
conventional piano stool, some of the color of 
the room can be put near the piano by using 
a bench of the same straight lines usual in such 
stools, covered either with the apricot damask 
which covers the sofa, or the green damask 
used for the chairs. The Studio used the 
green. 


Charming Accessories 

There is no greater mistake in furnishing 
a room than to feel it necessary to buy orna- 
ments, flower vases, or pictures as you would 
draperies or rugs. These things should grow 
into a room, Of course, certain types of lamps 
should be looked for, for a certain type of 
room. In this room, we used quaint pewter 
lamps, but silver candlesticks wired, or candle- 
sticks with crystal prisms, would have been as 
pretty, and perhaps more in the period. The 
octagonal table by the fireplace has on it an 
lattractive pewter lamp, with a parchment 
shade having an English flower-garden print 
in full color. Book-ends to hold the books 
in use are of soft green soapstone, while 
an antique luster vase is ready to hold a few 
flowers. In furnishing any room it is ad- 
visable to place on the tables and desk bowls or 
vases which are decorative in themselves, and 
which become doubly so when they hold 
flowers. 

The knee-hole desk, a delightful piece of 
furniture which we are just beginning to use 
\again, is lighted by a double candlestick of 
silver, with an adjustable tin shade. This is a 
| type of lamp used by the French, which fits in 
|nicely in our modern rooms. A green glass 
| vase on the opposite side of the desk is filled 
| with orange and yellow marigolds. The port- 


(Continued | 


the gelatine in a bowl, add one cupful of boiling 
water, and stir until the gelatine is thoroughly 
dissolved, then add remainder of water or other 
liquid cold—not hot. Set in a cool place to 
thicken. 

The flavored gelatines are particularly de- 


licious when canned fruit is added, using the 7 


juice instead of part of the water. The garnish 
or fruit may be added after the gelatine has 
thickened slightly, as described above. 

To whip gelatine for a sponge or snow, usea 
Dover egg-beater and a deep dish. Prepare 
the gelatine as directed, and when it has become 
cold and about the consistency of honey, place 
the dish in a pan of ice water and whip until 
the jelly is the consistency of whipped cream, 
When adding beaten egg-whites, beat them 
thoroughly with a Dover beater. 

In making gelatine creams such as Spanish 
or Bavarian Creams, a custard mixture is pre- 
pared, the softened gelatine being added just 
before cooking the custard. It is then well 
dissolved as the custard cooks. When the 
mixture is cooled, beaten egg-whites and cream 
are evenly beaten in, and the mixture is 
poured into a cold, wet mold to set. 


Home-Like Arrangements of Furniture 


from page 56) 


next to it. When entertaining in a room like 
this, the chairs ordinarily used for reading or 
writing can be turned to face the room and will 
answer nicely for a téte-a-téte. 


Pine Room 


from page 53) 


folio in the center is of green leather tooled in @ 


gold, while the inkwell is of antique English 
Sheffield silver. 

A pair of pewter lamps, with green silk 
shades, are used on the lacquer tables at each 
end of the sofa. All the metal pieces in the 
room are of silver or pewter, while the vases, 


portfolio, etc., carry out the green, the yellow, | 
and the apricot, which are the colors found in 


the curtains and used throughout the room. 


The side lights are in keeping with the 
type of paneling, and are Colonial in character, 9) 
of black and gold, with the electrified candle 


shaded with an etched crystal globe. 


The picture over the fireplace is a delightful) 


sporting print, showing huntsmen and hounds, 
framed in ebony and gold. This use of am 


ebony frame repeats a bit of the black of the es 


lacquer tables on the other side of the room. 

The fireplace fittings, low andirons, a s 
fender, and a poker, are of dull antique brass 
in the Queen Anne design. 


Construction Is Simple 


The construction of the room from the point 9 


of view of labor and materials is simple. 


The walls were first covered with 76-inch # 


boards of varying widths from 8 to 12 inches 
glued together. 
ground of the panels. 


Over this background were nailed 54 x 5-inch 9 


flat boards to make the stiles and rails of the 
panels, and a %-inch quarter-round molding 
was used to outline the panels. The cormice 
was built up of 3-inch crown molding, with 


a 78-inch facia and a picture molding. 


The base is 76 x 5 inches, with the usual shoe} 
molding 4x 1% inch. The pilasters at the ; 
fireplace, and the other ornamental features] 


such as bookcases, were built up of the 74-im 
boards. 


In fact, the whole room was built of the usual J 


stock moldings obtainable from any mill, 


the labor was of such simple nature that any | 


competent carpenter could do it. 


These boards make the back- ‘A 


“a — 





